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THE UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE PRESENT WAR 
By Captain TULLY SHELLEY, U.S.N. 
On Wednesday, 18th October, 1944, at 3 p.m. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET LORD CHATFIELD, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., 
in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said that Captain Shelley had com- 
manded the U.S. 8-in. gun cruiser ‘‘ Augusta ”’ until January of this year, when he became 
Naval Attaché and Intelligence Officer and also, at the moment, Acting Chief of Staff 
to Admiral Stark, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Naval Forces in Europe. 

He had, therefore, a wide and varied experience of war and was particularly well 
fitted to lecture on the work of the United States Navy. 


LECTURE 


REAT movements, great events, great deeds are sometimes born of great 
tragedy. When his castle is threatened man marshals all his strength. 


When the life of a nation is threatened the nation rises with all its resources. 
When freedom is threatened free men and free nations arise to meet the challenge 
with all their sinews, ability and power. Out of the storm, out of the black clouds 
of Nazism, Fascism, and Japism,which moved over the blue skies of free nations— 
out of this hurricane of tragedy was born the greatest movement, the greatest 
event, the greatest deed in all history, namely the complete co-operation of the 
nations of freedom throughout the world—the complete co-operation of your 
country and mine. This co-operation saved free men, preserved freedom and 
prevented world chaos. In all military history no allies have worked in closer 
harmony than have your Services and those of America. Men and material, 
knowledge and skill, experience and method, armies and navies, aeroplanes and 
gliders, industry and agriculture, shipping and transportation—all have been 
combined into one gigantic system of efficient co-operation and use. The moulding 
of this tremendous co-operative effort into a unified striking power is now nearly 
finished. It is more than equal to the job at hand. Its effectiveness, its devastation, 
its annihilating sting have been felt by the Nazi, the Fascist, and the Jap. It is 
sweeping those black clouds from the sky. Again the blue heavens are shining 
through. On the horizon, in plain view, is victory: victory standing firmly on the 
solid foundation of Allied co-operation. This gigantic co-operative action represents 
the greatest achievement of free men in modern history. Of this, your country and 
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mine and our allies may be proud. Together we have fashioned the tools and 
together we are doing the job. 


In the formation of this great co-operative effort, however, this country not only 
was the enemy target from blitz-bombs to buzz-bombs, but was the victim of a 
great invasion—the American invasion. You have had tremendous courage and 
fortitude and patience with us. You have heard the adage that one hundred 
thousand Frenchmen can’t be wrong—well—how about one million Yanks? Any- 
way, you can’t convince them all. After all there are some fighting Irishmen in 
that group too. You have been considerate, and helpful in every way. You have 
given over a million Americans an intimate knowledge of your country. You have 
seen in us a real cross-section of American life. This fortunate relationship can 
only result in stronger ties between our two countries. In fact a large number of 
these ties already have become knotted. After all there is some distinguished precedent 
for these Anglo-American knots. As a direct result of one, Great Britain and the 
world has received one of its greatest leaders. Who knows, who can foresee, the 
great values arising from a virile Yankee-Cockney, Scotch-Hoosier, Welsh-Tar 
Heel, or Cracker-Cornish combination. Certainly when these combinations really 
get under way the steamship companies ought to profit from the travel back and 
forth between the two countries. Yes, I feel sure you agree with me that a much 
more extensive understanding and a stronger relationship between our countries is 
the indirect benefit evolving from the large American invasion of this your island 
fortress. 


In this extensive co-operative effort, our respective countries and our allies 
are working together like a well coached team. We have excellent leaders and 
brave efficient men to perform the plays. Within our leadership and in our team 
there is a spirit of team play rather than individual accomplishment. One of your 
great military leaders expressed our co-operative spirit when he said, “ Surely it 


matters little who did this or that. All that matters is that it was well and truly 


done by the whole allied team.” 


As one of the American Navy’s players in this team, I am here to discuss the 
game in which we are now engaged from the Navy point of view. It is not my 
purpose, however, to report on events which you may have seen at first hand almost, 
in your own home waters. In the vast amphibious operation which set our armies 
on the soil of France, ours were not two navies, but one. We joined our strength 
to yours, and were happy to assist in circumstances where your geographical 
position, your proud naval history and your immediate interests made you the 
natural leader. But of these things you probably have personal knowledge, or 
you have followed them in the daily reports, Instead, I shall consider two other 
aspects of our Navy in the War—facts with which you have had little immediate 
opportunity to acquaint yourselves. These facts relate to the physical growth of 
our Navy since our entrance into the conflict, and to a sort of seagull’s-eye view of 
its activities in the Pacific theatre of this global struggle. 


The history of the United States Navy in this war was begun for us—behind 
our backs, so to speak—on a black December Sunday at Pearl Harbour, when 
Japan, officially a friendly Power, struck a crippling blow against an already 
scarcely adequate fighting force. That bitter loss of men and ships roused the 
nation and roused the Navy from their between-wars lethargy. It loosed the 
adrenalin which has since stimulated us to build and to fight on a scale without 
precedent. It constituted the fire alarm. 
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In the sense that it was a stimulus, however painful and shocking, Pearl 
Harbour may have been a good thing. In no other way, perhaps, could the nation 
have been made to appreciate the inadequacy of its outer defences. During the 
interval of the bloody drama that began in 1914, and was suspended in 1918, we all 
behaved as if the show were over, as if the curtain had gone down on the last act. 
Instead, it was only the first. We lived as if our brave principles, high ideals and 
bright hopes were actual facts. They might have been, if the world were peopled 
exclusively by men of good will. Some of the so-called human race, however, are 
greedy and vengeful; some are wily and sneaking, like the Japs; some are wily 
and boastful, like the Germans. And we are apt to be gullible—gullible that is, 
until we are punched on the nose or stabbed in the back. Then we get our dander 
up. 

But in mechanized warfare of our time more than dander is needed. It takes 
longer to build tanks and bombers and cruisers-than it does to get our dander up. 
I think we have learnt our lesson more thoroughly this time. I hope so, for I do 
not believe that we will get a third chance. Therefore I doubt if we will ever again 
assemble around a green table and by solemn treaties deplete our fighting force to 
the suicidal extent that we did in 1922 and 1930. By the time peace is signed in 
Europe and in Asia we will have taken the fight out of both Germans and Japs, and 
will, I think, have taken it out for good. We can then of course relax, but we must 
not beat all our swords into plough-shares: not quite all. We must maintain strong 
modern fighting units. 

In the 1920’s, treaty limitations brought our naval strength to a low ebb. Not 
only did we deprive ourselves of ships that would have come in handy in 1941, but 
we hampered ourselves greatly in the field of designing. A fighting ship cannot 
slide off the drawing-board into the water. Nor can bluejackets learn their jobs 
from blueprints. New designs lost the opportunity of being tried out in actual 
construction, and training could not be kept up to date. Nearly two decades of 
that valuable experience was lost. 

A rough idea of-the situation then is this. After the last war we had a total of a 
little over a million combatant tonnage with nearly another million in construction. 
Together their tonnage would have made us one of the dominant sea Powers. After 
the Disarmament Conference of 1922 we sank or demilitarized three-quarters of a 
million tons of combatant ships. As from Ist January, 1932, the effective fighting 
tonnage of the United States Navy had been reduced to less than a million. 


At a leisurely pace, during the ’30’s, these static conditions were somewhat 
improved. An occasional cruiser slid down the ways ; and then in 1933 authorization 
was obtained for two carriers, four submarines, a score of destroyers and four more 
cruisers. This programme allowed for new designs and new details, but the Navy 
was still short even of treaty strength. Replacements were of course allowed under 
the treaties, and designs were started for new battleships and new heavy cruisers.. 
But a shooting war seemed, to some of our citizens, an impossibility in 1935, andt 
the designs took two years to complete, the ships themselves even longer. 


All this time the increasing boldness of aggression on the part of Japan, of Italy- 
and of Germany—an epidemic of bluffs which were permitted to succeed—startled 
even the more isolated of my countrymen and aroused many a patriot over here. 
In May of 1938, the Congress authorized a twenty per cent. increase, which in view 
of then existing circumstances meant a reasonably adequate Navy. In the early 
Summer of 1940, when Hitler’s guns were booming over Paris, another expansion 
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of eighty-one per cent. was authorized—the two additions totalling one and three- 
quarter million tons of fighting ships. Actually, the legislation for this so-called 
Two-Ocean Navy was not passed until July of 1940, but the events of 1939 served 
to make both designers and builders accelerate their languid tempos. Even so, 
however, it took Pearl Harbour to provide the final stinging stimulus. In the few 
moments of that carrier-based air attack, one battleship was wrecked, another 
capsized, three more were so badly damaged that they rested on the bottom, and 
three more were less seriously harmed. Three destroyers took very bad knocks, 
but were later restored to service. A total of nineteen ships was hit. Of 202 
Navy aircraft only fifty-two were able to fly after the raid. Personnel losses 
aggregated 2,117 killed, 960 missing. This was our Dunkerque. This was the 
low ebb from which we had to rise. This was the deep valley from which we had to 
climb to mountain tops before we could see the sun. 


During the last five years, the Navy has increased the number of warships in 
the fleet over three times. It has constructed an entire new fleet of supporting 
vessels and landing craft. It has more than trebled in fire power. It has multiplied 
its air force twenty times. Since the beginning of the War in Europe the Navy has 
added 65,000 vessels of all types to the Fleet, or a total of over nine million displace- 
ment tons. During this period the tonnage of the Navy has increased five times, 
and its air force has nearly sixty thousand aircraft. Five years ago, monthly 
production of aeroplanes averaged only twelve per month as contrasted with recent 
deliveries of more than seventy-five daily. But the production job is not yet 
complete ; the schedule calls for delivery of 30,000 in the next twelve months, 
ninety-three per cent. in the combat class. That is more than half the number 
accepted in all the five years of war. 


The ways and means by which this expansion was accomplished make a stirring © 


story of their own. All except the most indispensable civilian manufacture was 
brought to a halt, and every sort of industrial plant was put to work on military 
production. Capacities were enlarged; 24-hour shifts were kept busy; small 
factories contributed component parts of greater wholes; . untrained workers, 
including thousands of women, learned new skills. It took a little time, even so, 
to get this complex industrial machine into gear, but it soon started purring at high 
speed. Seven months were pared off the time that had been needed to build a 
battleship ; carriers came off the ways ir less than half the time formerly required ; 
submarines were built in about half the time ; destroyers in only a little more than 
a third. 

Another great demand upon our industrial resources was the vast number of 
landing craft of all sorts, many of them of new and strange design. Inland factories 
with no experience of naval construction undertook these assignments with vigour 
and with pride. All varieties were launched in mid-western rivers, and submarines 
were built on the Great Lakes. As vital to the conduct of the war were non- 
combatant ships—cargo ships of a strictly utilitarian kind. Shipyards on both 
coasts mushroomed to launch them in hundreds. Mass production reached new 
high levels in turning out aircraft, and new designs have had to keep up with 
improved enemy performance. It must be borne in mind that the Navy was not 
the only Service making demands upon American industry. There was the Army 
crying for guns and tanks and aeroplanes. There were the commitments of Lease- 
Lend for everything from locomotive engines to hypodermic: needles to be sent to 
Great Britain and Russia, and in lesser degree to other allies. Nor, in all this time, 
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could the old folks at home be completely ignored. So, like yourselves, we have 
been a busy nation. Together our countries have complemented our imdustrial 
power in the construction of the tools of freedom. 


Figures relating to the Navy’s manpower tell the same story of sudden expansion. 
For every single person, man or officer, in the Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps, 
a year before we were in the War, there are now twenty-four. Recently the President 
authorized the Navy to have on active duty by 31st December next, over three 
million officers and men. The chief reason for this increase has been the unexpected 
speed of our progress, especially in the Pacific. While the War there is by no means 
approaching its end, we have moved faster and have reached into the inner defences 
sooner then we dared hope. More men must be trained and ready to take part in 
actions that will be fought months ahead of their estimated place in the time-table. 


On the fifth anniversary of the outbreak of war in Europe, Secretary Forrestal 
said: ‘‘ The end of hostilities in Europe may not provide any measurable relief to 
the Navy’s personnel problems. The Pacific war has progressed so rapidly that 
personnel which may be released from the European theatre cannot be counted on 
definitely for transfer to the Pacific before the peak of personnel requirements in 
that area will have been reached. Also, a substantial number of personnel on duty 
in the European theatre will be immediately engaged, whenever the conclusion of 
hostilities there comes, in the task of transporting military forces. Over twelve 
thousand miles of ocean separate Europe from Guam. Moving men and their 
equipment over such vast distances will, in itself, put a heavy strain on the Navy. 
The time which such a movement would require further lessens the possibility of 
prompt use in the Pacific of personnel which might eventually be released in Europe.”’ 


Now let us have a look at what all this accumulated naval manpower and 
material have been able to accomplish. We had to learn as we grew: officers and 
men had to get their training in real battles, not from the “ war games ” of easier 
times. When the 16-in. guns of the U.S.S. “ South Dakota” roared out in the 
action known as the battle of Santa Cruz Island, on 26th October, 1942, it was the 
first time since the Spanish-American War, forty-odd years before, that the big 
guns of an American battleship had spoken in anger. But even if we had been 
having constant warfare of the conventional pattern, the experience would not have 
helped much against the Japs. Warfare out there is not the kind that we learned 
about at the Naval Academy. 

In our recent invasion of Saipan Island, the Marine Colonel in Command 
gathered his men together to warn them of the many natural dangers with which 
they were about to be faced. He told them of carnivorous beasts, of poisonous 
insects and snakes, of disease-infested natives, of heavy sabre grass strong enough 
to cut off arms and legs, and of all types of small and large poisonous sea life covering 
the beaches and shallow approach waters. Beware of all of these dangers, the 
Colonel told his men. One husky marine first class private spoke up and said, 
“Colonel, why not let the Japs keep the blasted island?” The story illustrates 
the type of warfare in the Pacific. It discloses the conditions which your men and 
ours must overcome in addition to the annihilation of the Japs. 


The conduct of the Pacific war is based upon Vice-Admiral Richmond Kelly 
Turner’s plaintive and pointed remark, ‘“‘ I hate to see soldiers swim.” The Navy 
has done everything in the book and out to keep soldiers from swimming. The 
war out there is chiefly a continuous battle of amphibious landings for which the 
chief support is air power. We escort troops through the immense wastes of vast 
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ocean waters ; we set them down on atolls and jungle islands and see that they are 
safely established there ; we keep them supplied with the necessities of life. The 
scouts and most of the fighters who have made these operations possible, have been 
carrier-based aircraft. A new concept of naval warfare had to be accepted after 
the engagement later designated as the Battle of the Coral Sea—a five-day battle 
which effectively checked Japanese advance to the South and in which surface ships 
did not exchange a single shot. 


Although we have now overcome our deficiencies, it was touch and go for 
nearly a year. Our combined forces had to struggle desperately to protect our 
communications and to halt the enemy’s advance through the Netherlands East 
Indies and on to Australia. Jap strategy, based on superior air power, was to 
make a series of landings in force, with sufficient time between to build up strength 
for the next hop. That steady progress was well planned and ruthlessly carried out. 
We were able to deal them some hard blows, meaning loss and delay, but for months 
we were powerless to stop their advance. 


You know about the months, almost years, of careful planning that preceded 
the landings in Normandy. You have seen the vast stores of material piled in 
preparation. You know of the patient and repeated “ dry runs ”’ of every phase of 
the operation, and the efforts to forestall every possibility that might arise. You 
also know how fatally foolish such an undertaking would have been without all 
this planning, all this surplus of supply, all these rehearsals. But for our early 
operations in the Pacific we had to go ahead, against all military good judgment, 
with what we had. The first desperate landing on Guadalcanal—a British 
possession, by the way—should in all common sense have been delayed until we 
had undeniable superiority of everything. “But the Japs were just putting the 
finishing touches to a great airfield and base there. From this they would control 
the New Hebrides and New Caledonia areas, and would raid and harass Australia. 
We had no choice. They had to be chased out of there. They have been out, 
completely out, since 8th February, 1943, as the result of six months of the bitterest 
and bloodiest and most costly of fighting. 


Despite all the disasters and disappointments of those first months, the record 

is studded with great and gallant names: Manila, Corregidor, Bataan, Macassar 
Strait, the Java Sea, Rabaul, the Marshalls and Gilberts, the Coral Sea. 
In the naval history of our respective countries, these names will mean something 
besides tropical waters and jungle islands. They will mean heroic men fighting 
gamely against hopeless odds. They will mean valiant ships whose deaths turned 
back and delayed, if they could not stop, a cruel torrent of invasion. Those ships’ 
names, too, will be in our books: the “ Prince of Wales,” the ‘‘ Hornet,” the 
“‘ Lexington,” the “‘ Helena,’’ the “ San Francisco ’’—each with her own individual 
saga of daring and sacrifice. 


The Coral Sea engagement brought the Japs even bigger losses then our own 
serious ones—a carrier, a tanker, a destroyer and sixty-six aeroplanes, and it also 
put a stop to their advance to the South. Their march to the East was stopped a 
month later (June, 1942) in the Battle of Midway. On this occasion, by assembling 
what air and surface units we had available, and by a combination of outguessing 
and “ out-intelligencing ’’ the Japs, we inflicted severe punishment on a large force 
of enemy carriers, battleships and other vessels. Our own losses were heavy, but 
our efforts put an end to the long months of Japanese offensive action and restored 
the balance of naval power in the Pacific. The threat to Hawaii and the West 
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Coast of America was removed, and except for operations in the Aleutians, which 
we dealt with successfully later, the enemy’s activities were thereafter confined to 
the South Pacific. Incidentally, the Battle of Midway was the first decisive defeat 
suffered by the Japanese navy in 450 years.} 


I have said that the chief support of these island landings has been in the air. 
That is more true now than it was earlier in the War. There was a long series of 
surface engagements in the Solomons, beginning with the purely delaying and 
defensive action in the Strait of Macassar and continuing through the landings in 
the Solomons, the Battle of Savo Island, the Battle of the Eastern Solomons, the 
Battle of Cape Esperance, the Battle of Santa Cruz, the great three-day battle of 
Guadalcanal, in November of 1942, and the next Summer, the actions in Kula Gulf. 
In all this time, the United States Navy and the British Fleet were at a great 
disadvantage in the matter of ships and supplies and distance from bases. It is not 
generally realized that we lost fifty combatant ships during this period. The silver 
lining to that cloud is that the Japs lost twice as many. All these engagements, 
let me remind you again, were in support of troop landings; and the reason that 
we have not had further surface engagements is that, now that the tables are turned 
and we have superiority of ships and fire-power, the Jap navy is difficult to coax to 
battle. Recent communiqués from the Pacific indicate that a showdown may soon 
be in sight. We hope so.? 


The all important air operations also have been in support of amphibious 
manceuvres. Our acute shortage of aircraft and of carriers has, thank God, been 
corrected.. At one time we were down to three carriers. Now we have almost a 
hundred of all sizes. Many of them, such as those composing Task Force 58, are 
roaming the Pacific quite at will, but we may be assured according to plan. The 
scores of our air victories are almost incredible, ranging as they have from 10-to-1 
to 20-to-1. The Japanese Zero is not to be feared as it once was; too many of 
them, and their pilots, have crashed flaming into the sea. 


The war in the Pacific is far from won, but how amazingly the pendulum of 
power and initiative has swung from the enemy to the Allies. 


The Navy’s silent service—the submarines, will break silence when it is safe to 
do so and tell its own brave and brilliant story. The submarines we had in Pacific 
waters at the outbreak of hostilities did a great deal to make up for other weaknesses : 
they delayed the enemy’s advances, harassed their transports and their cargo ships. 
We say that distances in the Pacific are as much our foe as the Japs. The same is 
true, in lesser degree, for them: they have to supply their troops with essentials 
over long ocean routes. And those routes have been infested with wary American 
submarines constantly hunting. It is understandable of course that for reasons of 
security our submarine operations throughout the Pacific can be discussed only in 
the most general terms. No branch of the naval service, however, has acquitted 
itself more creditably. Submarine commanding officers are skilful, daring and 





1 In 1592, off the Korean coast, the Korean Admiral Yi-sun administered a resounding 
defeat to Admiral! Hideyoshi—so-called father of the Japanese Navy. 

2 The “‘showdown” came on 24th-27th October. As a result incomplete reports 
list twenty-four Japanese vessels sunk, including two battleships, four aircraft carriers, 
six heavy cruisers, three light cruisers, three small cruisers or large destroyers, and six 
destroyers; also thirteen vessels probably sunk. The U.S. losses were six warships, 
including the aircraft carrier ‘‘ Princeton.” 


(See also article on ‘‘ New Warship Construction” p. 343.) 
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resourceful. Their crews are well trained and efficient. Their morale is high, and 
in direct ratio to the success of submarine operations. Certainly it is obvious to all 
that without adequate shipping Japan cannot hold out, much less support her forces. 
in the islands of the Pacific. Furthermore, the Japanese shipyards have limited 
capacity. Her shipping has been a natural target for our submarines, and they 
have taken a tremendous toll. Their versatility has been so repeatedly demonstrated 
throughout the War that the Japanese know only too well that in no part of the 
Pacific Ocean are they safe from our attacks. When the full story can be told 
it will constitute one of the most stirring chapters in the annals of naval warfare. 


According to recent information it is known that the rate of Jap ship losses 
due to submarine operations has been accelerating steadily, so that almost two 
enemy vessels in the ocean-going categories are now being sent to the bottom of the 
Pacific every day. The American sub-surface craft, by the last count, had accounted 
for the sizeable total of 706 Japanese ships definitely sunk, 37 probably sunk and 
115 damaged. These figures do not include the number of enemy vessels disposed 
of by our submarines which have been lost, in consequence of which the extent of 
their exploits must remain unrecorded. Then, too, this total does not take into 
account enemy ships destroyed by U.S. Navy surface vessels and aircraft, or by 
Allied or Army air action. The cargo as well as naval tonnage thus lost to the 
enemy represents a large part of Japan’s original total and what she was able to 
acquire by seizure and new construction subsequent to Pearl Harbour. Since the 
commencement of hostilities with Japan, her mercantile tonnage reached a probable 
top figure of seven and a half millions. Of this total, between one-third and one-half 
has been sent to the bottom of the Pacific by American naval action. 


In the early stages of the Pacific war there was a good deal of viewing with 
alarm of the possibilities of ‘‘ island-hopping.” That would have been a slow and 
costly process—it might have taken years. But as much as a year ago Admiral 
Nimitz told a Press conference at Pearl Harbour that the U.S. Navy was going to 
cut a line straight through to the China Coast. It is consoling to see how that line 
has unrolled itself, and is still unrolling: the Gilberts are again in our hands; the 
Japs are denied their bases in the Marshalls ; strongly-held positions in the Mariannas ; 
recent possession of Saipan, Tinian and Guam in the Carolines ; all bring us hundreds 
of miles nearer the Japanese mainland (to say nothing of the Philippines) and at the 
same time cut the Japs off from the islands they have seized to the South. In less 
than two years we have reclaimed over ten million square miles of the Pacific which 
had been overrun by the enemy. 


There is still fighting to be done, but we now have the unquestioned power to 
say where the blows will land and how strong they will be. When hostilities cease 
over here it is certain that powerful units of your fleet will join with ours. With 
this gigantic combined fleet striking force, together with an air force numbering 
over a hundred thousand units, the Jap land of the “ Rising Sun” will see its 
fina] setting. 


As we stand at the threshold of victory, certainly it is wise for us to realize how 
this victory was achieved. Its achievement comes to us and to our Allies because 
of our complete co-operation. Through deep and dangerous paths, over mountain 
and sea barriers, jungle and coral, across the beaches, through the valleys and over 
the plains, co-operation has led us to this threshold of victory. If co-operation can 
carry us through all of these against strong and powerful enemies, is it not sensible 
that it can carry us on to relationships and advances in living far beyond our present 
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comprehension? We have learned its friendliness. We have learned its hardships. 
We know its value. 


Once again mankind can look toward the sky and see only the light. Once 
again mankind is free—free to live and progress ; free to work and worship God. 
If this precious possession is forever to light the sky, we must not sacrifice the 
foundation on which it stands. If a strong navy, army, and air force, constantly 
modern and efficient, can win peace, certainly these physical tangible forces can 
maintain peace. It is far less costly to maintain peace and hold fast to freedom 
than it is to lose both and suffer the long tragic struggle to regain them. It is 
possible to Jose them forever. It is possible to possess them forever. It is our job, 
the job of our generation, so to conduct our affairs that we pass on to our children. a 
stronger, finer, better world. That is the task on the other side of the threshold. 


I submit to you to hold fast to the fleets; protect and stand by the military 
forces ; hold fast to co-operation—complete friendly co-operation; and you will 
enjoy the tranquility of peace and the burning, shining fire of freedom will forever 
light the sky. 


DISCUSSION. 


VicE-ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY BLAKE: There is one organization of which I have 
heard a good deal, having been associated with Admiral Stark for over two years and 
which he claims asone of his babies, and that is the Seabees. I should be interested if 
Captain Shelley could say a word about that organization, because I know that we in 
the Navy not only admire it, but are slightly envious of it. 


THE CHAIRMAN: What is a Seabee ? 


VicE-ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY BLAKE : It is called the Seabee, but actually it means 
the U.S. Navy Constructional Battalions. 


CapTaIn E, ALTHAM, R.N.: The Lecturer has emphasized the great part which 
co-operation between our two nations has played in literally saving the freedom of the 
world, and he looked forward to that co-operation continuing after the war. 


I expect most of us have read the report of the British delegation to the polite 
at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, and their tentative proposals—that is the official 
description—for a United Nations Organization for preserving the peace of the world. 
Part of the machinery proposed for that organization is a Security Council, with a 
Military Staff Committee. 


That, I suggest, introduces three most important considerations, Firstly, the 
whole set-up of these tentative proposals gives a clear implication that disarmament 
is no longer to be regarded as essential to peace—one of the profound fallacies of the 
League of Nations. Secondly, it makes clear that the fighting Services and their 
heads must in future play a vital part in the preservation of security in the world: the 
proposal is that the Military Staff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the 
Services of the four permanent member Powers—Britain, the United States, Russia and 
China. Thirdly, it would mean that the whole position of the fighting Services would 
be raised out of the arena of party politics and on to the plane of an international 
obligation. 

Let us hope, therefore, that what the Lecturer has advocated will really come about 
and that the co-operation which we attained in the last war and which has been restored 
in this, but which unfortunately, due to political and not Service failings, fell apart in 
the interval, will endure after the War for the benefit of the world as a whole, 


Mr. Francis McMurtriE: I should be interested if the Lecturer could tell us a 
little more about the effect which a first-class expeditionary force in the shape of the 
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U.S. Marine Corps and the training of auxiliaries had on the progress of the War in the 
Pacific. 


LievutT.-CoLonEeL L. V. STEWART BLACKER: Could the Lecturer tell us what is the 
status and interchangeability of the Engineer Branch of the U.S. Navy and how it is 
worked in war in relation to the Executive problem ? 


THE LECTURER, in reply, said: The personnel comprising Seabees are recruited 
from a wide range of trades: blacksmiths, carpenters, shipwrights, metalsmiths, etc., 
and so a unit is capable of producing almost any kind of a job. New tools have been 
devised for the Seabees, the bulldozer being one of the most popular and utilitarian. 
They have been used with great success in the Pacific, in Africa, in Normandy, and 
wherever naval assault forces have landed. 


The U.S. Marine Corps is the oldest Service we have; we had a Marine 
Corps before we had a Navy. It has always been a small, select body of highly- 
trained men—a part of the Navy, as your Marines are. This War has brought a 
tremendous expansion to the Marines with the attendant problem of maintaining the 
very high degree of efficiency and spirit which the organization has always enjoyed. 
They have always been proud of their slogan, ‘‘ The Marines are the first to land.”’ 
Having been highly trained in amphibious warfare, our U.S. Marine Corps has been 
invaluable, particularly in the war in the Pacific. 


As to the Engineer, does the questioner mean our Engineer Corps and how they are 
integrated into the Line ? 


LrizuT.-COLONEL STEWART BLACKER: I wondered how the Engineer Officer of the 
United States Navy fitted in with the Military Branch—the Executive Branch, and how 
they were interchangeable. 


THE LECTURER: That is an inevitable question, because our system is different 
from yours and I have answered it a great many: times. I do not think I have a satis- 
factory answer, but this may be the right one. Our training starts at a more mature 
time of life than the regular British naval officer’s training. Our entrance at the Naval 
Academy is between the ages of 16—20 (now 17—21). At that time many candidates 
have already been to College; some have graduated from College before becoming 
Midshipmen, and as a result we are enabled to give a high-powered engineering course 
to such an extensive extent that graduates receive the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
The graduate from the U.S. Naval Academy becomes an Ensign in the Navy, and is 
rotated in that early stage to get the feel of things, and from then on he is subject to any 
sort of duty he may be called upon to perform. For example, in one cruise of four years 
in a battleship I was successively Engineer Officer, Chief Engineer Officer, Gunnery 
Officer and Navigator. That is the way we are trained. The answer may be that we 
start at a more mature age and therefore can absorb an engineering course better than 
boys of 13 and 14. 

THE CHAIRMAN 


Captain Shelley has given us a great lecture on a great subject. If we think of the 
position of the United States three years ago, with their Navy crippled and totally 
insufficient military and air forces to cope with the challenge given them by the insolent 
Japanese, it seems a wonderful achievement that they should have accomplished what 
they have in the Pacific while at the same time building up important forces to come 
over to Europe. We also have been using their productive capacity, as have Russia 
and other countries helping to fight our battles. There must be something in American 
organization, staff work and inherent national skill of a quite exceptional character to 
have enabled them to accomplish all that Captain Shelley has described. There may 
be, too, something in their national system which lends itself even better than our own 
to emergency and which enables a commander-in-chief in a distant theatre to ask for what 
he wants, however big it is, and to get it in the minimum possible time without argument. 
Whatever the United States forces have needed in the Pacific, I am sure Captain Shelley 
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will endorse, they have been able to get in the minimum possible time from their own 
country, whatever the productive or financial problem. Nothing has been allowed 
to stand in the way. 


I believe also that the co-operation between the three arms of the United States 
forces has been perhaps closer than anything which has been achieved by any other 
nation. I do not mean closer in comradeship, but closer in organization and staff work. 
It may be that we have something to learn from the United States forces in that way. I 
daresay we have taught them things, too. The main thing is that we should learn 
not only our own lessons, but also the lessons which our Allies have learned, and 
especially the United States, and profit by them. 


We also remember the wonderful co-operation of which Captain Shelley has spoken 
between our two countries and, indeed, between all the Allies. Some years ago I wrote 
a few words about the co-operation in the last war of the Sixth Battle Squadron in the 
Grand Fleet, and having described how wonderfully they worked with us in every way, 
I said that no two other nations could have combined so completely. That has obtained 
in this war. All the difficulties and differences of view, which so easily can arise, seem to 
me, as an outsider, to have been reduced to a minimum, largely by personal contact 
and by the spirit set by the leaders of the two nations. 


As Captain Shelley has said, when the War is over there are two things we shall have 
to bear in mind; one is that co-operation—not only national but international—must 
remain an important guiding principle. If the United States and the British Empire 
co-operate in spirit, there will not be any more war in our time. If we do not, and get 
pushed apart, anything may happen. We shall only maintain our co-operation after 
the War by working for it, not by thinking that it is natural, any more than we shall 
get peace by believing it is natural, when really it is an unnatural state of affairs in 
human nature. 


Captain Shelley recalled the tribulations of the American Navy in the peace years 
and all the difficulties they had to get ships. We know a good deal about that in this 
country and we can sympathize with him and the officers of the United States Navy 
in the trials they had to undergo. Shall we have to go through it again? That is the 
point we have to keep in mind. I should be pessimistic about what will happen after 
the War in that way ; people are apt to be too optimistic. However, we see, as Captain 
Altham has pointed out, the signs of organization to keep peace in the world which 
recognizes the need of force. The old idea that disarmament is the only way to keep 
peace seems for the moment to be in the descendant; but it will not stay there unless 
we are very careful, because there is a large number of people in the world who still 
believe the opposite, and who will try to undermine that thought. We shall have to 
fight, and so, Captain Shelley, will you in your country, to keep our Navies up to the 
requisite standard of strength; I hope you will do so. In the peace years, after the 
last war, we tried to. cut down each other’s forces; now we realize that we want our 
friends to be strong and that strength should be in the hands of the peacefully-minded. 
I hope that you will get the ships and men you Want so that if we have any deficiency 
you will be able to make it up if we are in trouble again. 


I thank the Lecturer very much for a most interesting afternoon. (Applause.) 


VicE-ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY BLAKE proposed the vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
which was carried by acclamation. 












































MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 
By Cotoner R. H. Brapon, C.B.E. 


HE purpose of this American work,} as stated by its Editor, is “to explain 

! the manner in which the strategy of modern war has developed in the 
conviction that a knowledge of the best military thought will enable 
Anglo-Saxon readers to comprehend the causes of war and the fundamental 
principles which govern the conduct of war.” To this end some twenty writers— 
American, French and German, who are now domiciled in the United States, 
contribute in a survey dealing with writers and thinkers on war rather than the 
practitioners of it. Such a compilation could hardly have been within the 
competence of any single authority, and we are told how the volume originated in 
the discussions of the seminary in military affairs of the Institute for Advanced 
Study and Princeton University some eighteen months before its completion in 1943. 


HITLER’S STRATEGY 


The Editor—Mr. Edward Mead Earle, professor at Princeton and lecturer 
at the Army War College, is responsible for the explanatory introduction and also 
for the Epilogue entitled, “ Hitler: the Nazi Concept of War.” In the latter he 
is scrupulously fair in respect to any credit that may be due to the Fihrer himself 
over such measure of political and military success that Germany may have gained 
under his leadership. He even gives it as his Opinion that Hitler is learning what 
so many other conquerors learned before him, that only final battles decide wars. 
We may, indéed, hope that this will prove to be so; but such indications as we 
have had up to the present, go to show that Hitler is incapable of learning anything 
that it does not suit him to recognize. To many the distinguishing mark of the 
strategy of the Third Reich—since 1939 at least—has been a certain amateurish 
obstinacy. . 


Mr. Earle cites as definite contributions made by the Nazis to Germany, the 
Reichautobahnen, the construction of the Luftwaffe, and the democratization of 
the army. But it may well be asked to what extent these undoubted accomplish- 
ments have, on balance, been of real military advantage to that country? The 
Reichautobahnen were constructed largely at the expense of the railways, which 
were neglected to the point of falling into a serious state of disrepair ; moreover, 
the diversion of traffic from the railways to the roads meant that for motive power 
petrol, of which Germany only produced a fraction of.her requirements internally, 
was needed instead of coal of which she possessed ample internal resources. Indeed, 
the fateful decision to fasten a quarrel on Russia in 1941 has been mainly imputed 
to Hitler’s need for Soviet oil on his own terms. As a long-distance policy that of 
the vast road-building programme was probably an erroneous one. Again, while 
it is true that a very powerful air arm was created, it is the opinion of aeronautical 
experts that the construction of the Luftwaffe was a faulty one for dealing with 
the strongest potential adversary, and judging by the hammering that it 





1 Makers of Modern Strategy: Military Thought from Machiavelli to Hitler. 
Edited by Edward Mead Earle with the collaboration of Gordon A. Craig and Felix 
Gilbert. Princeton University Press. 25s. 
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sustained at the hands of the.numerically weaker R.A.F. that opinion would seem 
to be justified. As to the democratization of the army, this in fact meant the 
Nazification of the armed forces, which has proved a doubtful asset for, if it 
generated a fanaticism which stimulated the rank and file to fight with tenacity 
and reckless courage, it also led to fissures between the army and the party which, 
in periods of reverse, quickly made themselves so apparent that they could not be 
hidden from the world. 


Hitlerian strategy has assuredly not lacked energy: at times superabundant 
energy. But it has also portrayed undue opportunism which grasped at facile or 
spectacular success instead of pursuing aims that would, step by step, consolidate 
the preceding objective and thus progressively build towards the final decision. 
All the feverish rushing and stamping of armies has often been incommensurate 
in its results with the effort and expenditure involved, in that they contributed 
little, or not at all, towards the overthrow of. the one enemy who must needs be 
overthrown if the war in Europe was to be won. If we can justly reject the 
extreme ideas on “ limited liability” war, as enunciated by some of our writers 
prior to 1939, we can equally—for neither conception responds to the fundamentals 
of the situation—condemn the “ unlimited liability”’ war of Hitler’s creation 
which inevitably led to a dispersion of force unprecedented in history. One feels 
that Hitler would have been a more dangerous opponent—he was dangerous 
enough if only through his utter lack of scruple—if he had posed to himself 
Foch’s simple query, “After all what is the problem ? ” 


Mr. Earle reminds us that by July, 1940, Hitler was “ master of western and 
central Europe from the North Cape to the Mediterranean, from the Channel Coast 
to the borders of the Soviet Union.” He had, indeed, defeated in battle a brave 
but ill-organized Poland and a divided and lethargic France ; but Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, and Norway had fallen through matchless duplicity—the first two before 
the ink was dry on his guarantees to respect their neutrality. There is neither 
art nor science worthy of the names in despoiling a neighbour whom you have 
convinced of your goodwill—indeed it is only too easy. The point is as to what 
extent such “ conquests” might have contributed to the necessary overthrow of 
Britain. They did, of course, by compromising her control of the Narrow Seas 
and by the occupation of Norway, intensify the difficulties of her struggle against 
the submarine. Above all, the Low Countries with north-eastern France provided 
an admirable springboard from which the vast military superiority of Germany 
could be poised to leap for the “ knock-out.’’ But, having failed to establish air 
superiority, Hitler, not daring to risk the short sea passage, turned away and went 
South to ostentatious ‘‘ triumphs ” in the Balkans where the adhesion to his cause 
of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania and the crushing and looting of Yugoslavia 
and Greece could but inadequately compensate for the failure to eliminate Britain. 
Napoleon’s decision to break up his great concentration at Boulogne in 1805 and 
to march to Ulm and Austerlitz was surely a striking parallel. 


From whatever angle the course of the War is reviewed, it is impossible to 
acquit Hitler—for presumably the decisive word always rested with him—of the 
violation of important principles. Paradoxical as it might seem in view of his 
obstinacy over lesser immediate aims, there is first his failure to observe the 
Maintenance of the Objective as exemplified in his ‘Great Refusal,” so akin to 
that of Napoleon. Arising out of that refusal, and even derived from the events 
preceding it, was his disregard of Economy of Force. Both these may be subjects 
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of varied opinion, but there can be no dispute about his complete failure to observe 
the principle of Concentration. His boast on the impregnability of the Festung 
Europa has involved him in a degree of dispersion never reached by Napoleon 
in his most expansive moods; while his conception of his ability to defend a 
perimeter of over 7,000 miles was surely an absurdity which was bound in due 
course to be exposed by a determined adversary. In the event, during the years 
that the Herrenfolk were sitting patiently around this “ fortress,” the storm was 
slowly gathering which was to roll up the Nazi Empire and crush it into dust. It 
is true that after 1941 excursions from the “ fortress’’ proved unhappy, if not 
disastrous, for they suffered from the fatal defect of launching the armies into 
positions from which they could neither advance nor retreat.2 The Hitlerite strategy 
of marooning a great force in North Africa without any control of its communications 
except such as could be provided by an Italian navy which had already shown its 
impotence, was rash to the point of recklessness. There is, too, very insufficient 
excuse for the seemingly irresistible temptation exercised on the Nazi mind by 
the occupation of islands which, while its enemies had manifest superiority at sea, 
only meant that the garrisons remained passive until it suited those enemies to 
“clean them up.” There were obviously some potential and even actual advantages 
to the Germans by the occupation, for example, of the Channel Isles, of Crete, of 
Corsica and of the Dodecanese ; but since they were powerless to sally forth, they 
were in fact in a species of prisoner’s compound for the duration of the War. 


Mr. Earle admits that Hitler deviated at times from his main line of action 
for reasons of “‘ momentary expediency ”’ and he considers that he lost his greatest 
single opportunity of winning by his failure to attack Britain immediately after 
Dunkirk when she was disorganized and almost defenceless; but he claims that 
the Fiihrer understood the necessity of sacrificing, temporarily, a lesser to a greater 
objective. He probably did so during his successful period of blackmail prior to 
1939, but from the time that he became committed to war such understanding is 
hardly apparent. In fact he seems to have become drunk with his initial successes, 
as is evidenced by his ill-considered attack on Russia, which committed Germany 
to her old bogey of a struggle on two land fronts and, as events were to prove, a 
war of attrition as well. This last folly alone suffices to expose Hitler as the 
short-sighted gambler that he has shown himself to be, rather than as a strategist 
and potential world-conqueror. If one could wonder at anything that this man 
says or does, then one might well marvel at his vociferous claims to conquest and 
victory, though no doubt for many years after Germany is laid in the dust we shall 
be deluged with sagas on the prowess of German arms between 1939-1941, regardless 
of the fact that their ephemeral or apparent victories were heading them straight 
for the abyss. 


Except for the admirably lucid exposition of Mahan’s teachings by Mrs. Margaret 
Sprout, which provides one of the best chapters of the book, those portions relating 
to the roles played by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill and M. Clemenceau, and 
on the Maginot mentality will, perhaps, be of most import to British readers. 
Based on Clemenceau’s aphorism that “ war is too serious a matter to be left to 
the Generals,” Mr. De Weerd is concerned to elucidate the relationship between 
civilian heads of Governments and their professional military advisers. ‘“‘ The 
system of civilian responsibility for military results, with full military control of 





2 We achieved a similar feat at Walcheren in 1809 at the expense of a promising 
campaign in the Iberian Peninsula which was even then developing. 
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operations, was,” he writes, ‘workable only when the military advisers were 
technically competent and abreast of the times. When they refused on narrow 
professional grounds to realize the full potentialities of science and industry and 
held a strategical programme which they could not defend in debate with the 
more articulate politicians, the system broke down and bitter controversies 
followed.’’ That seems to be a fair judgment. So too does that which holds that 
Mr. Churchill’s greatest contribution to the military history of the period was “ the 
tank and all that stemmed from it.” It is salutary to recognize that in the present 
era of total war it is the heads of Governments alone who have the information, 
breadth of view, detachment, and power necessary for the successful conduct of war. 


THE MAGINOT MENTALITY 


The military student can but feel a certain embarrassment in reading the chapter 
by Mr. Irving Gibson on the Maginot mentality whose fatal miasma enveloped 
both France and ourselves during the period preceding the Second World War. 
The author does not venture to speculate whether, had the Maginot principle been 
pushed to its logical conclusion by the extension of the great line as far as the sea 
to the North-West, the War would have taken a course more favourable to the 
Allies, but from what he does say it may be gathered that the spirit, or rather the 
lack of it, that relied on security by passive defence had so permeated France and 
her army that their crash could, at most, have been only delayed. He rightly 
notes the significance in the fact that the Maginot line was designed and prepared 
by Painlevé. For it was Painlevé, speaking as Prime Minister in 1917, who told 
the Chamber: ‘“ There will be no more offensives.”” He was soon replaced by 
Clemenceau who did believe in offensives and won the war. 


Mr. Gibson gives an outline of French military affairs and doctrine from the 
close of the First Great War showing how the army became a football in the political 
arena and how an atmosphere was created in which dry rot could spread to all 
branches ending in what de Gaulle described as “ l’obscure sentiment d’impuissance.”’ 
We are told, too, how this Maginot mentality was encouraged by the legend wound 
around the figure of Marshal Pétain which became its living symbol. 


While this sort of weakness was prevailing on one side of the Channel, there 
were symptoms of a not dissimilar malaise on the other, where our Army, since 
1918, had been the Cinderella of the fighting Services; moreover this malaise 
became accentuated as the danger drew nearer. Fortunately, the Army being a 
professional one and not touched by politics, the disease did not spread throughout 
its body. It was otherwise with public opinion which was infected by the doctrines 
of certain publicists who preached what was little short of ‘‘ defeatism.’’ There 
was, for instance, the spectacle of an ex-British Ambassador inveighing against 
the prospect of universal military service on the grounds that “ the active fight 
for freedom will be best waged by free men.” One pundit, after decrying the 
aptitude of the British soldier for offence, argued that, in the event of war in which 
France was our ally, we should limit any Expeditionary Force sent to France to 
8,000 mechanized troops, ‘ or better still 4,000,” while in general we were advised 
to confine our effort to that within the capacity of our Navy and Air Force, in which 
our people should be educated to “ place its entire confidence.” Another “ expert ” 
of the same kidney asked: ‘‘ What reason has . . . . anyone for anticipating 
a... . war without stabilization? Obviously none, except that the wish is 
father to the thought.” 
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Mr. Gibson shows a judicial restraint in his views on these tendencies in the 
two western democracies. He does, indeed, refer to the ‘‘ narrow-minded, petty 
bourgeois-like speculation ’’ of France about a cheap war and an easy victory which 
led to her ultimate ruin. But for the most part, he charitably considers that the 
attitude of both countries was the result of their superior civilization which turned 
horror-stricken away from the holocaust of war. May we hope that that will be 
the final verdict of a kindly posterity ? 


To say that this work is primarily addressed to the American public is not to 
question its interest and value to far wider circles. Incidentally only three 
Americans—Admiral Mahan, Alexander Hamilton and General Mitchell—appear 
therein. Napoleon is represented by his interpreters—Clausewitz and Jomini ; 
but in a catalogue that includes names such as Friedrich List, revolutionaries such 
as Engels, Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, and great soldiers such as Moltke 
and Foch, widely different tastes and interests will inevitably be covered. It would, 
therefore, be invidious to attempt any comparative assessment of the various 
contributions, although the present reviewer may admit a personal leaning towards 
the chapter on Du Picq and Foch, that on those great soldier-administrators, 
Bugeaud, Galliéni, and Lyautey and the scholarly essay on Hans Dalbriick by 
Mr. Gordon Craig. The production and documentation is all that can be 
desired, while research among what may,be termed inter-World War military 
literature must have been immense. In this last field the only noticeable omissions 
among the better known writings are General Visconti-Praga’s La Guerra Decisiva 
and General von Einmannsberger’s Der Kampfwagenkrieg, which latter was not 
far from envisaging the actual blitzkrieg which overthrew France in 1940 with such 
dramatic rapidity. < 








MOUNTAIN WARFARE 
By Tue Ricut Honourasie L. S. Amery, D.C.L., M.P. 


LL land warfare is conditioned by the nature of the ground over which 
A tion are conducted. By ground is meant not only physical 

configuration, but also surface features such as forest, jungle, desert, swamp, 
rock or snow, and communications. The weapons, transport and equipment 
employed, the tactics in action and the consequent strategical possibilities all depend 
on these factors. Troops whose training, equipment and transport have not been 
adapted to operations in a particular type of country are at a serious disadvantage 
if the area of operations, or even a part of it, consists of such country. 


There is in this connection no more misleading word, psychologically, than 
the word “‘ normal” as applied to ground. There is no such thing as normal ground 
or normal warfare. To a certain extent in the case of continental countries the 
ground on each side of their frontiers may be regarded as normal. Normal warfare 
for the Swiss Army is mountain warfare. For us who may have to fight at any 
moment in the African desert, the Burma jungle, the Italian, Balkan or Afghan 
mountains or the plains of Flanders, none of these should be regarded as more 
normal than the other. The danger in the word is the tendency it creates to think 
of one kind of ground as habitually to be preferred to any other instead of thinking 
of all kinds of ground as equally offering opportunities to be utilized and special 
features to which training, equipment and organization have to be adapted. 


Closely connected with this is the equally misleading conception of a ‘‘ normal ” 
division or other higher formation, carrying with it the idea of ‘ normal” 
numerical strength, armament and transport, and so creating a tendency to think 
of such weapons or means of transport as the natural part of a force, instead of 
beginning by asking what weapons and what transport are, taking it all round, the 
most efficient and economical in a given country, and then organizing the formations 
to match the local conditions. 


The Boers in the South African War were an excellent example of a tactical 
method and equipment suited to a country of wide spaces, sparse population and 
few communications. They relied on two instruments only, the rifle and the pony. 
At a very early stage of the war they jettisoned such artillery and machine-guns 
as they had, as a mere encumbrance achieving little compared with the extra 
burden imposed on transport and interfering with mobility both on the march 
and in action. When they re-armed themselves with captured British rifles they 
threw away the bayonets, relying on the rifle fired from the hip as a more effective 
close range weapon by day or night. 

We fought most of the last war in flat or undulating country, densely 
populated and with a close network of roads and railways. This enabled vast 
masses of troops, as compared with the width of the front, to come into action on 
both sides. These offered obvious targets for weapons of relatively less precision, 
4.e., not aimed at individual men but at zones and areas, such as machine-guns and 
artillery ; and the abundance of communications afforded facilities for bringing 
up the vast masses of ammunition required for that purpose. The weight of fire, 
in its turn, drove each side below the surface of the ground. The deadlock of 
trench warfare was broken by the tank. More tanks, more armoured cars, more 
artillery and more mechanized transport represent the acme of this type of warfare, 
of which the German advance of 1940 and our own recent operations in France 


-are supreme examples. 
B 
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The North African desert, comparatively level and traversable in every 
direction, afforded a field for a somewhat different, but still most effective use of 
every form of mechanized warfare. 


On the other hand, in the snow-covered forests of Finland, Russian mechanized 
columns, confined to a few roads, were helpless against the Finns moving round them 
in every direction on skis and with pony-drawn sledges. Checked in front, attacked 
along their whole length on both flanks and cut at some point behind, they were 
paralysed and in some cases simply perished of cold and hunger. 


A similar fate befell our own mechanized forces in Malaya faced with Japanese 
infiltrating through the jungle in small parties on foot, on bicycles, in commandeered 
canoes, and setting up road blocks at points best calculated to paralyse our road- 
bound troops and transport. 


Snow and jungle are two particular instances of ground in which troops, 
trained and equipped by habit or special preparation, proved their superiority 
over the mechanized armament, transport and tactics evolved on the battlegrounds 
of Northern Europe. The point I would make is that mountainous country is at 
least as much a type of its own, requiring special tactics, special equipment, 
special training and affording its own special strategical opportunities. What is 
more it is one of the most frequent types. For obvious reasons mountain ranges 
also often mark the frontiers of nations and are consequently an unavoidable 
zone of warfare. 

There are certain features common to all mountain country, though they are 
accentuated as well as affected by the permanent presence of snow and ice in the 
high Alpine ranges. The first and dominant feature is that all wheeled weapons 
and transport can only be used on roads which are few in number and invariably 
commanded: from above. Even tracks fit for mule transport are limited and in 
a somewhat less degree subject to the same disability. No advance is possible 
unless preceded by troops who have climbed the heights on foot, and a large part 
and in the higher ranges the whole of their supplies and ammunition must be 
carried on their own backs or on those of porters, or dropped by air. 


Mountain warfare in the narrower tactical sense is therefore primarily 
concerned with operations conducted on foot and with the weapons and supplies 
that can be carried on human or animal backs or dropped by aeroplane. In a 
broader sense it will, of course, be largely concerned with thus securing, or denying 
to the enemy, the use of roads through mountain country for the purpose of 
enabling larger bodies of troops and equipment suited to a different kind of ground 
to pass through mountain country to cut the enemy’s main communications or 
seize a vital centre or achieve strategical surprise. It may sometimes be an end 
in itself; more frequently it can serve as a valuabl¢ or even indispensable adjunct 
to the only available line of advance or defence; on occasion it can afford the 
opportunity for an entirely unexpected strategic development. 


It is important to keep in mind the distinction between mountain warfare in 
itself and the passing of troops through mountain country, as the result of success 
in mountain warfare, for ulterior strategic purposes, when we come to considering 
the armament and equipment required for mountain fighting. The difficulties of 
transport not only preclude all heavy weapons, but also all weapons which consume 
jarge quantities of ammunition. At the same time the forces engaged on both 
sides are few compared with the ground covered. Even then they rarely occupy 
a continuous front but are dispersed in accordance with the cover afforded by 
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boulders, gullies, etc. Weapons that depend on plastering or spraying a line or 
zone, whether with high-explosive, shrapnel or bullets, are consequently of very 
little value when there are only two or three of the enemy to an acre of mountain- 
side. Even pack artillery, mortars and machine-guns can only play a subordinate 
part to the tommy-gun and grenade in forest or scrub-covered mountains and 
above all to the rifle in all the higher ranges. The mountain fighter should be 
trained to regard each bullet as precious and not to be fired unless he is fairly 
certain of killing. 

It is not merely a question of certain types of weapons being of less value in 
mountains than elsewhere, but of their being an encumbrance and obstacle to the 
free development of the most effective mountain warfare tactics. This applies to 
the psychology as well as to the logistics of mountain warfare. Mountain troops 
should be trained never to expect their attack to be prepared by artillery bombard- 
ment or to look over their shoulders for support from the guns; at any rate not in 
real mountains as distinct from merely hilly country. They should think of guns, 
tanks, etc., not as protectors but as passengers whose safety it is for them to ensure. 

The actual equipment of mountain troops is a matter of technical detail which 
I need not go into here. The all-important items are the boots, which should be 
strong, not too heavy and well nailed. Long and heavy overcoats are useless and 
should be replaced by extra pullovers and light, strong waterproof capes. The 
equipment will otherwise vary with the climate and othér local conditions. 


The possibilities and opportunities, tactical and strategic, of mountain warfare 
are enormously enhanced by the development of aviation. Air reconnaissance 
and tactical air support in action can play a very important part. But even more 


important, perhaps, is the help that can be given by airborne supplies of food and 
munitions, and by airborne reinforcements in the shape of troops, artillery, light 
mechanized transport, etc., for mountain troops which have successfully fought 
their way across to more open ground. Continuous training in combined air and 
mountain operations will obviously in future be an essential preparation for 
mountain warfare. 


RECOGNITION OF MOUNTAIN COUNTRY 


Before operations are undertaken in mountain country it is essential that 
those in command should have some idea of what kind of mountain country it is, 
how far it only offers opportunities for highly trained mountain troops or can be 
negotiated by less specialized troops, possibly following up skirmishing and 
reconnaissance patrols by regular mountain fighters. Maps, however closely 
contoured, can give little guidance to those who are not themselves accustomed to 
read them as part of their mountaineering experience. That applies even more, 
perhaps, to visual reconnaissance. What, seen foreshortened, appears to the 
untrained eye an almost vertical mountain wall may offer a whole series of easy 
approaches by ridges and gullies. What looks, in profile, a fairly easy slope may 
be a quite formidable mountaineering proposition. A vast steep snow face may 
be only an easy and safe trudge or may be liable to be swept by avalanches. A 
gentle inviting slope may conceal a network of impassable crevasses. 


It is therefore important that the headquarters staff of all higher formations 
that operate in or move through mountain country should have attached to them 
officers with mountaineering experience. No less important is the availability to 
lower formations, brigades and battalions, of a few officers and men who can climb 
up to the natural observation posts afforded in mountain country. Air observation 
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is no substitute for a continuous watch over all movement in the wide area that 
can sometimes be covered from even a comparatively minor peak. 


TRAINING 


The object of training for mountain warfare is not to create sensational rock 
gymnasts or first-class experts in snowcraft, whether on foot or on skis. It is to 
train men of good average physique, firstly, to move about freely with the minimum 
of unnecessary fatigue or danger over not too difficult rocky ground and to be 
able to follow a leader steadily on more dangerous snow and ice; secondly, to find 
their way about in mountain country at all hours and in all weathers ; thirdly, to 
know how to feed and clothe themselves, and to improvise shelter under the severest 
conditions ; and fourthly, to do these things as normal incidents of their primary 
business of fighting. 


The foundation of all mountain work, whether on mere steep slopes, on snow 
or on ice, is the mountain walk. That peculiar easy movement and the instinctive 
and assured balance that goes with it are nine-tenths of mountaineering. On 
steep rocks it is supplemented by a modicum of help from the hands; on ice and 
snow by the ice-axe which cuts a step on which to stand and helps to steady the 
balance. But the mountain walk is the foundation of everything, and no troops 
‘who have not thoroughly mastered it can stand up to the tremendous physical 
test of long and arduous Climbs with heavy kit and with the strain of fighting 
superadded. 

The second essential in mountain training is to enable men to find their way 
about. They will, in actual warfare, be inevitably broken up into small detach- 
ments and, when it comes to fighting, even’ be scattered individually over large 
areas of highly diversified mountain face and gully. They must know, not only 
how to pick’ the most feasible line to their immediately assigned objective in the 
attack, but at all times how to find the best way, up or down or laterally, to any 
destination. That sense of the freedom of the mountains which comes with the 
confident knowledge that you can find your way anywhere is indispensable to 
getting rid of the depression and even terror and physical exhaustion which can 
speedily overcome the novice lost on a mountain side, especially in bad weather. 


The third essential is to teach men how to sustain their bodily strength and 
warmth by the right food and the right clothing, how to camp or sleep out under 
the most difficult circumstances, how to shelter among rocks or, in emergency, make 
a comfortable bivouac in snow instead of freezing to death. 


The fourth essential is to correlate the instincts thus acquired to the business 
of fighting. The mountain fighter will have to think of routes up a mountain from 
the point of view of their concealment for the purposes of surprise, and of the actual 
mountain face, when in action, from the point of view not only of facility of ascent 
but of cover from fire. At Majuba, at Nicholson’s Nek, at Spion Kop and on more 
than one other occasion the Boers, with greatly inferior numbers, successfully 
captured steep mountain heights with the very minimum of loss owing to their 
own skill in taking cover and to our lack of skill in exposing ourselves on a 
sky line. The mountain fighter must also acquire the stalker’s eye for any movement 
which may indicate an enemy. 

Ski-ing is primarily a means of locomotion in any snow-covered country and 
only incidentally so in mountain country, in so far as it is apt to be snow-covered 
for some or all of the year in relatively warmer climates. Where troops are likely 
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to be employed in regions continually snow-covered for a considerable period of 
the year and down to fairly low levels, it will be worth while teaching on a fairly 
large scale. Otherwise its usefulness for military purposes is limited by the fact: 
that at the lower levels snow may be discontinuous and that skis are a heavy” 
burden to carry. This limitation may apply equally at the higher levels if the’ 
mountains are steep and rocky, in addition to which ski-ing on really steep ground 
requires considerable proficiency. To some extent these objections can be overcome 
by substituting shorter and lighter skis for the longer and faster skis used for sporting 
purposes. Ski patrols will certainly be useful even in country where it would not 
be worth while trying to move large numbers by this method. But from the point 
of what is most likely to be required in the greatest variety of mountain countries 
and over the whole year I should make ski-training definitely secondary to 
all-round mountain work on foot. In any case opportunities for ski training are 
not easy to provide in these islands, while the essential groundwork of ordinary 
mountaineering can be taught in Wales, the Lakes and Scotland, even with some 
approach to Alpine conditions from January to April. 

Apart from its immediate application to mountain warfare, training in 
mountain country has a more general value as developing to a greater extent than 
any other sport physical endurance, all-round soundness of wind and limb, an eye 
for ground and an ability to find one’s way. It teaches steadiness and nerve under 
dangerous conditions. There can be no better test of steadiness under fire than 
moving safely and steadily in one’s ice steps in a stone-swept gully, when the crossing 
of such a gully is unavoidable. Nor is there any better training in team work on a 
small scale than is afforded by working together on a rope, or in individual logistics 
than packing one’s own rucksack for an expedition of several days’ duration. The 
ascent of an unknown mountain provides, indeed, many of the features of a military 
operation : the planning and provisioning of the strategic approach, the overcoming 
of the tactical difficulties of the actual climb, the element of the unknown which may 
upset the best plan and the best time-table, the formidable hazards of the weather. 
All these provide an exacting test for leadership. 

Mountaineering therefore as a sport, especially in unexplored or at any rate 
unfamiliar country, affords an ideal training for officers, regardless of whether they 
belong to units specially trained for mountain warfare. Such officers may, indeed, 
be invaluable if ordinary troops have to be trained for mountain warfare in an 
emergency. In the South African War very useful mounted infantry was raised in 
large numbers from men who had never ridden a horse by the help of good horsemen 
and horse-masters drawn from the cavalry or from hunting men in other units. 
There is no reason why special mountaineering courses for officers and selected 
N.C.O’s and men of all arms, but more particularly in the infantry, should not be 
held regularly in this country and in the Alps or in Canada. 

In this connection it is to be hoped that the recent experiment of a short 
mountaineering course for a small picked body of Army Cadets will be followed. 
up and become a permanent institution. While it may be true that only a few 
hundred a year can be trained in that way, a large proportion of those so trained: 
will become keen climbers on their own and teach others. Moreover, the treating 
of a mountaineering course as the climax of the Army Cadets’ ambition, as boat 
sailing is of the Naval Cadets and glider flying of the Air Training Corps, may have 
a very potent effect in interesting the whole boyhood of the nation in mountaineering, 
with incalculable effects on the general health of the nation as well as in the 
provision of finer all-round material for the Army in the hour of need. 





BOYS’ TRAINING 


A REPLY TO THE TRENCH-GASCOIGNE. PRIZE WINNERS 
By Major R. J. TUKE 


ANY readers of the Journal who are interested in the welfare of boys will 
Mies read the very informative and interesting article by Major-General 

Rowan Robinson in the May number and the idealistic essay in the August 
number by Lieutenant-Commander G. M. Bennett, and will applaud the decision of 
the judges in awarding them the laurels. Nevertheless, though both approach their 
object by different roads, there may be some people who will not agree with either 
that compulsory training for boys is either desirable or necessary after the War— 
and I am one of them. 


When confronted with two redoubtable opponents simultaneously it is a well- 
known sound military principle to hurl the whole of one’s available strength at one 
of them first and to defeat him before turning to rend the other. And so I make 
bold to direct my shafts in the first instance against Major-General Rowan Robinson. 
In the course of this swift campaign certain ‘“‘ pockets of resistance ’’ inevitably must 
be left behind, whilst now and then a minor sortie may be necessary against the 
other. Accordingly I submit that Major-General Rowan Robinson’s deductions are 
based on a faulty foundation. If this assertion can be proved then the whole edifice 
which he has built up so convincingly must crash. And if that fortress falls then 
the other, surely, will surrender at discretion. 


But before proceeding with the work of demolition let it be said at once that 
no man of goodwill and experience would attempt to deny the immense benefit all 
boys derive from membership of some kind- of youth organization, and if it is a 
disciplined organization, well led, the value is incalculable. So far, therefore, we 
are all in a State of happy and complete accord. But here comes the parting of our 
ways. Those who stand on the platform of Compulsion seem to assume that when 
we have beaten the Hun and destroyed his devilish works all we have to look 
forward to is a perpetual policing of the World with vast armed forces agitatedly ¢ 
preparing for the next catastrophe. That idea, I humbly submit, is all wrong. 
When victory comes surely all that should be necessary is to ensure that the Hun 
is never again given the chance to threaten the World ? When a garden is regularly 
tended noxious weeds cannot flourish and a hoe can keep them down. About ten 
years ago we were too timid to use the hoe which we possessed, so that the weeds 
smothered the flowers and a rusty scythe had to be used. But let’s get back to 
the hoe as soon as we can. There’s so much sowing to be done. 


Let us, therefore, look at the World as a garden—a wrecked garden if you like, 
that still requires a lot of tidying up. Already the tender shoots are peeping out of 
the soil and need attention. It is easy to carry a metaphor too far, so we will leave 
it now and get back to boys—our tender shoots. 


The first question asked in the subject of the Trench-Gascoigne essay is whether 
compulsory training in National Defence is desirable for the youth of the Country 
after the war. Major-General Rowan Robinson assumes, as most people would, 
that by National Defence is meant training for war. And so it must be so far as 
adults are concerned, but not for boys. Before a boy is fit to be trained for war 
he must first be taught to be a man. How are we to train him tobeaman? By 
making him a little imitation soldier ? Why soldier? A soldier’s main task in life 
is to learn how to kill or how to face death. But surely, we want to teach our boys 
how to live ? 
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The General, I know, will agree with me there, and Lieutenant-Commander 
Bennett’s whole theme is on fhis tack. 

“ But,” will say the protagonists of military training, “ the discipline is so good 
for boys.” And so it is, but it is not so good as it might be. In learning to live 
like a man there are so many more important things to learn than how to handle 
weapons or how to take them to pieces and put them together again. There are 
more important things to learn than how to fall in on a marker and to move about 
like an automaton. There are more useful things to learn than how to take life or 
dodge death. But all these things are part of the curriculum of military training. 
Must we admit that the human mind can devise no better way of educating boys 
to be men? If we had to admit that, then it would be an appalling confession that 
our civilization is no further advanced than in the days of barbarism. Perhaps it is 
not. It is certainly true of the Huns. But I believe we are capable of attaining 
higher ideals. 

Before discussing these ideals in relation to training boys to be men let us turn 
a moment to the question of compulsion. Major-General Rowan Robinson is 
scrupulously fair in stating the case against compulsion (see pages 108, 109, May 
Journal), but it seems a pity that he should in para. (d) ruin the case for voluntary 
effort by offering a list of “incentives.” Volunteers do not need incentives—vide 
the Home Guard whose only incentive is patriotism. 

For compulsion he argues that we are already subject to this in such matters 
as taxation, traffic and education. True, but how we all loathe the insidious growth 
of bureaucracy that thrives with it all. How we writhe and squirm and beat 
impotently against the bars of the cage of our own fashioning! How a man rejoices 
to feel that he is at any rate free of some of it. How proud a father feels, what 
sacrifices he will endure, to be able to pay to send his child to a school of his own 
choice, or to go to his own doctor rather than queue up for free attention on the 
panel. Must we then forge yet another bar to our cage so that we can shut our 
boys up yet more securely in some semi-military, or totally military, State machine ? 
One’s whole being shudders and revolts at the very notion. So let us see what 
voluntary effort can do and what form it should take, remembering that our object 
is to turn boys into men. 

What kind of man, may well be asked. By man is meant a person of the male 
sex possessing the following characteristics :— 

He is healthy in mind and body. 

He is honourable and courteous. 

He is independent and hard-working. 

He is cheerful, kind and charitably-minded. 

He is resolute and self-reliant. 

He possesses initiative and resource. 

He refuses to ‘‘ sponge ” on any man even though disguised as ‘‘ The State.” 
He loves his Country and is prepared to die for it. 

What a paragon of virtue such a man would be! Is it possible for any boy to 
attain to such perfection? Perhaps not, but let us aim at 75 per cent. as pass 
marks. 

How shall we set about training “‘ the tender shoot ” ? 


When I was very young, early in this century, I was told that ‘‘ Trade follows 
the Flag,” and believed it until I read history. Then I found it was not true. The 
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reverse has always been the process. The British Empire was built by individual 
effort despite the obstacles imposed from time to time.by the State—individual 
effort, not State-aided effort. What has individual effort achieved for boys? 
Major-General Rowan Robinson tells us :-— 


Several excellent Boys’ Brigades. 
The Boy Scouts and Wolf Cubs. 


Pre-this-war Cadet Force. 
O.T.C. Senior and Junior, now called for some odd reason J.T.C. though 
their function is the same as formerly. 

Anyone who knows about these organizations will agree that in the past they 
all partially achieved their objects, in greater or less degree. 

An insignificant person who insists on relating his personal experiences risks 
being considered a crashing bore. I must accept that risk in saying that when at a 
large so-called Public School the O.T.C., which everybody had to join, was considered 
rather a nuisance except on field days when we were allowed to smoke. Anyone who 
showed the slightest keenness off parade was regarded as slightly eccentric and 
dubbed rather contemptuously ‘‘ a Cadet Corps Stewpot.”’ It blighted at birth my 
Napoleonic ambition. It is quite possible that the last war changed all that, but I 
doubt it. 

It so happens that my present employment puts me in close touch with Army 
cadets. Most of the boys are intensely keen and so are the officers, whose main 
pre-occupation is coaching the boys to pass Certificate “A.” Perhaps it is a little 
unkind to add that there is a very sound financial advantage in passing as many 
boys as possible, but a battalion must have“its sinews of war. Certificate “A” 
embraces a wide curriculum and this keeps the boys interested for a time. But 
after a while interest begins to flag. The boys yearn to be out and about; to be 
covering a wider range. It is astonishing how attendances increase if ever one puts 
on something outside the curriculum—like wall scaling, or assault boating or some- 
thing of that nature. How the boys’ eyes light up with glee, and how they chatter 
like monkeys afterwards ! 

I quote these two experiences, which are separated by a space of time of thirty 
years, to illustrate vividly that the mere routine of elementary soldiering is not 
enough for boys. 

To ram this point home still further we will turn to the experience of a very 
great man and soldier, Lord Baden-Powell. A few years after the Boer War he was 
asked by Sir William Smith—the founder of the Boys’ Brigade, to attend the annual 
display of the Brigade. We are told that the sight of so many boys going through a 
fine course of physical training made a great appeal-to him. Then he suggested— 
and this is worth noting—that if the training could be made more attractive, by 
some scouting games and practices for instance, many more boys would want to 
join. Nothing much came of this at that time, but a few years later, in 1908, the 
first edition of “‘ Scouting for Boys’ was published. The effect was truly amazing, 
for it immediately gripped the imagination of countless boys all over Britain and 
spontaneously the Boy Scout movement formed of its own volition. It was the 
very thing boys had been wanting for years. And it grew and it grew. It spread 
throughout the World. 

Why did it spread like a prairie fire? What has it got that others haven’t ? 
Just this: there is a slight veil of mysticism about it. There is a sort of jungle 


} Totally self-supporting. 
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brotherhood about it. But above all it is founded on the most noble and lofty 
ideals. A Scout feels himself to be a kind of Knight bound by laws of chivalry. 
How could any boy fail to be impressed when, surrounded by his comrades at the 
Investiture Ceremony, he solemnly promises that he will do his best :— 
1. To do my duty to God and the King. 
2. To help other people at all times. 
3. To obey the Scout Law. 
Who knows the Scout Law? Here is a summary of it :— 
1. A Scout’s honour is to be trusted. 
2. A Scout is loyal to the King, his Country, his Scouters, his Parents, his 
employers, and to those under him. 
. A Scout’s duty is to be useful and to help others. 
. A Scout is a friend to all, and a brother to every other Scout, no matter 
to what Country, Class or Creed the other may belong. 
. A Scout is courteous. 
. A Scout is a friend to animals. 
. A Scout obeys orders of his Parents, Patrol Leader or Scoutmaster 
without question. 
. A Scout smiles and whistles under all difficulties. 
g. A Scout is thrifty. 
ro. A Scout is clean in thought, word and deed. 

No other boys’ movement has anything to compare with this. It is the 
inspiration of a genius. 

Major-General Rowan Robinson asserts that the Scouts suffer from a lack of 
leaders and that this gap is inherent in the system, being due to an insufficient 
degree of discipline and of the team spirit. Lack of leaders is certainly to be 
deplored, though I have yet to meet any other boy-’ . -ganization that does not suffer 
from a scarcity of the right type of leaders. After the War, however, how easily 
this should be remedied. Innumerable young fellows have been through the 
O.C.T.Us. where the spirit of leadership has been hammered into them. Moreover, 
they have practised it in the hardest school of all—the battlefield. What a 
tremendous opportunity here presents itself to these gallant youngsters to carry the 
lessons of ripe experience to the younger generation. If they will only do this then, 
indeed, will they be carrying out the third law of the Scouts. 

Those who observed with pain and sorrow the decay in manners and discipline 
so prevalent in all classes of this country before the War will certainly agree with the 
General when he declares that the Scouts suffered from an insufficient degree of 
discipline and the team spirit. There can be no doubt they did, but this was never 
the intention of the Chief Scout, an eminently practical soldier of vast experience in 
the field. Anyone who reads through “ Scouting for Boys ”’ will note how all the 
way he keeps on stressing the importance of discipline. Let’s turn over the pages 
and see :— 

Scouts’ Promise No. 3.—‘‘ I promise to obey the Scout Law.” 

“IT want you Patrol Leaders to go on and train your Patrols in future 
entirely by yourselves——.”’ 

“ All wearers of the Scout Badge salute each other once a day.” 

“Scouts have to drill to enable them to be moved quickly from one point 
to another in good order.” 

“The Patrol Leaders form the ‘Court of Honour’ which manages the 


internal affairs of the Troop.” 
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Those five examples, picked almost at random, are enough to show that Scouts 
are imbued with a healthy form of discipline. Whether it is carried out depends 
entirely on the leaders, just as it does in the Army. 

There is another matter over which I beg leave to cross swords with the General, 
though our foils, I trust, have buttons on their points. “ It will thus be seen,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that the Boy Scouts as a body . . . make no pretence at preparing our 
youth to defend the Country.” Really, Sir, do you mean that? Let us look at 
“Scouting for Boys’ again. Glance through the Camp Fire Yarns. Nearly every 
one of them is training for war just as much as for peace. There is not space here to 
go through them in detail, but if anyone is interested I recommend him to buy the 
book.! I can guarantee that he will be fascinated and thrilled from cover to cover 
or I will give him his money back. 

May I venture once more to intrude with a personal experience in this war ? 
Whilst training many young soldiers I have invariably noticed that Boy Scouts 
(once a Scout always a Scout, you know, so I don’t say ex-Scout) have nearly always 
proved outstanding in one way or another. It has been an astonishing and delightful 
experience to see how the early teaching of Scouting has helped to make good 
soldiers because it has made good men. The dormant seed has sprouted in most 
unexpected directions, but always beneficially. Indeed, I will go so far as to assert 
that if only more Territorials in the first year of this war had been Scouts they would 
not have suffered the appalling privations and discomforts that attended their early 
efforts at defending V.Ps. all over the Country. 

There is only one more point to clear up, and I am done. Both essayists cast 
their votes in favour of some form of compulsory training which, of course, would be 
State-aided. True, Major-General Rowan Robinson would exempt Boy Scouts and 
similar virile bodies from this cloying condition, but Lieutenant-Commander Bennett 
blandly advocates forcing every elementary schoolboy into the Scouts. This would 
be completely contrary to Scout practice and tradition. Boy Scouts have always 
been encouraged to fend for themselves. Boy Scouts must be intrepid and in- 
dependent. How have they fared? It is well known that the movement has spread 
throughout the World without a penny of Public money. If they were State-aided 
inevitably they would become State-controlled, and this would be the ruination of 
them. Already the energy and enterprise of the Country is being sapped by too 
much State-control. From the womb to the tomb many of us are overwhelmed 
with State Control, and its vitiating effects are apparent in the habits of our people. 
Many are losing or have never possessed that spirit of sturdy independence that 
actuated the pioneers of the Nation, and sent them forth to virgin lands which have 
become the most treasured jewels in the British Crown. 

What is the answer, then? Is our youth to be allowed to drift into narrow- 
chested, round-shouldered, flat-footed, pimply-faced; lewd louts? Assuredly not. 
What we must do as a Nation is to encourage boys ceaselessly by precept and 
example voluntarily to join self-supporting, or nearly self-supporting, youth 
organizations, and in this Cadets would play their part. But, in my humble 
opinion, they could not do better than join the Boy Scouts. 

Here, then, is a boundless field in which all men of goodwill can work. Hark to 
the World Chief Scout speaking from the grave :— 

“ It is something to be good, but it is far better to do good.” 

Let us, then, do good voluntarily. That is our British way, and long may it 

endure. : 


1 Scouting for Boys by Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd.) 4s. 
Note.—See also ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ on this subject.—EDITor, 

















UNIVERSAL SERVICE—THE WOMAN’S PART 


By Dame HELEN GwyYNNE-VAUGHAN, G.B.E., CHIEF CONTROLLER A.T.S. (Ret) 


ALWAYS fed me pilots well and they downed a lot o’ Germans’’: so an 

airwoman cook in 1918 summarized her contribution to the Great War. 

The writers of two articles in the issue of this JourNAL for August, 1944, 
have stressed the value of universal service not only as a preparation for (or insurance 
against) war, but as a training for citizenship in peace. Both emphasized the 
importance of training young men in the use of arms, and both pointed out that 
something would have to be done about young women. 

The airwoman cook’s remark is noteworthy because it provides a dhe to that 
something. In the case of girls—if only the opportunity for training is given—the 
problem is simplified by the fact that the primary arts of war and of peace are 
identical. In order to run their own homes and in order to play what is, apart 
from nursing, their most characteristic part in the armed forces, they must acquire 
skill in cookery, in housework and in first aid. We have been told almost too often 
that an army marches on its stomach, but the truth remains that good food, wisely 
selected and properly cooked and served, has a significant effect on well-being and 
therefore on morale. The power to improvise cleanliness and some measure of 
comfort is scarcely less important. 

For elementary instruction in these things, six months, as approved for the 
training of young men under the Militia Act of 1939, would be good, but a year 
would be better. Two other requirements should be added: child care, which, 
though not of military value, is nationally too important to be left out, and the 
rudiments of a Service trade or employment in which the learner would maintain 
and extend her proficiency up to the age of (say) 31. Here an ample choice would 
be available, and the Service trade would normally be linked with the occupation 
in civil life. The future hospital nurse would learn to be a nursing orderly, the 
typist to be a clerk, the girl with domestic interests would increase her knowledge 
of cookery beyond that of her comrades. Among the many duties now entrusted 
to Wrens, Auxiliaries and Airwomen there would be something for capacities of 
every kind. 

It may be agreed that such things are useful, but objected that at any rate the 
domestic subjects can as well be studied at school. They can be studied, but they 
cannot be adequately practised ; it is the daily duty in cookhouse or quarters that 
brings the necessary competence and ease. A useful development might be for 
squads under their own N.C.O.s to work in hospitals, in institutions, or even in homes 
where illness or misfortune justified special help. 

The other aspects of a period of national service—the discipline, the comrade- 
ship, the co-operation, the concentration on the service of the community—are as 
important, and as necessary, for girls as for boys. I have seen the women who 
were demobilized in 1919 reach middle age. Many of them have married ex-Service 
men; some of them are serving again; still more have sons or daughters in the 
Services. I know their competence, their steadiness, their fine public spirit. I 
have watched the growth of these qualities in the women serving in the present war. 
We owe to the young people of beri future the opportunity to acquire them also 


in peace. 
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A military organization, using the term in its broadest sense, has very definite 
advantages. A common uniform enables everyone to-start fair and gives an 
invaluable training in democracy. This is perhaps especially important for women, 
since their clothing tends to vary more than that of men. In a Service they come 
together from every walk of life and learn to respect and appreciate each other’s 
qualities. It is a pleasure to hear the wholehearted admiration of gently-born recruits 
for the less educated but thoroughly practical sergeants under whom they work. 
In a Service, as nowhere else, orders are given by those under the same orders. 
Resident community life is essential so that standards of fresh air, wholesome food 
and adequate exercise, including games and P.T., may be inculcated and may have 
time to take effect. It provides the opportunity for practical as well as for theoretical 
training in citizenship. Probably, for young women the most suitable age would be 
18, but within the limits of (say) 17 to 25, acceleration or deferment should be 
allowed. Short spells of refresher training should be provided after the period of 
continuous service comes to an end. Motherhood certainly, marriage possibly, 
should excuse from service. 

It should be the right as well as the duty of every citizen to give a year to the 
service of the State. If, for a while, it proves too difficult to confer this privilege 
on all girls, at least a start should be made on a voluntary basis, and the training 
regarded as a necessary qualification for positions of authority or of trust under 
the Crown. 











NEW WARSHIP CONSTRUCTION 


By “ NAVARINO ” 


time is ripe, and the means to hand, for our annual review of new 

warship construction; but the expansion of the two principal Allied 
Navies, even in the past year, has been so immense that it will be necessary to 
devote most of our space to them, and to make brief references only to any 
important new additions to enemy fleets. 


W ine the publication of the 1943-44 edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships! the 


BATTLESHIPS 


Five years of war against our European enemies have been remarkable for the 
fact that they have witnessed no encounter between the main fleets. Nevertheless 
the battleship has proved her versatility and utility to a degree which must 
confound her critics. She has engaged in duels with her own class in mid-Atlantic 
and in the darkness of the Arctic Ocean ; she has taken part in a night action against 
cruisers in the Mediterranean; and she has been used boldly for bombardments 
to cover major landings and to assist in the capture of heavily defended ports. 
Her heavy armament, stout protection, and—in the latest types—high speed, have all 
proved of value. 

It is interesting to note that in the course of a Discussion on ‘‘ Speed and 
Gun Power in Warships” held in the Institution in March, 1938, a design for a 
battleship to carry nine or ten 14 in. guns and to have a speed of 32 knots was 
condemned as being impracticable. Only two years later H.M.S. “ King George V ” 
was completed with the higher number of those guns and a speed of 30 knots; and 
now we see the U.S. “ Iowa” class with nine 16 in. guns and a designed speed of 
33 knots, which is unofficially reported to have been exceeded. 


ULS.S. “ Iowa ” 


The two first ships of the ‘‘ Iowa” class are completed, and are remarkable as 
being the biggest warships that have ever been built: they displace 45,000 tons 
(52,000 full load). In addition to their main armament, they carry twenty 5 in. 
dual purpose guns and over 100 light A.A. and machine guns. Four more of the 
same class are shown as building. 

No details are given of their British contemporaries—the four ships of the 
“Lion ” class; but they are believed to be about the same displacement and to 
have a similar armament. 

Orders were placed in 1940 for five battleships for the American navy of a 
still larger type, to displace 58,000 tons (65,000 tons full load) ; but it is doubtful 
whether they have got beyond the blue print stage. 





1 Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1943-4. Forty-seventh Year. Edited by Francis E. 
McMurtrie, A.I.N.A. (Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.). £3 3s. od. 
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The only other battleships on the Allied side worthy of comment are the 
French “ Richelieu,” which has been thoroughly refitted and partially re-armed 
in an American yard, and her sister-ship—the “‘ Jean Bart,” which, after being 
badly knocked about at Casablanca, is understood to be undergoing a similar 
rejuvenating process. 


Germany having squandered her battleships by using them singly or in pairs 
as surface raiders, is ending the war without a single capital ship fit for action. 
Two sister ships of the sunken “ Tirpitz”’ are shown as building, but Jane 
remarks that it is doubtful whether they will ever be completed. For the rest, 
there remain afloat the badly damaged “ Gneisenau’”’ and the original so-called 
pocket (10,000 ton) battleships “‘ Liitzow ” and ‘‘Admiral Scheer,” the first of which 
was torpedoed, but not sunk, by our midget submarines in September of last year. 


Very little reliable information is available about Japan’s five new battleships, 
but it seems probable that they are more or less contemporaries of the U.S. 
“ Towas.”’ It is believed that they have all been laid down and the first three may 
have been completed. The sister ships “‘ Huso”’ and “ Yamisiro,” reconstructed 
in 1932-33, were both sunk in the battle of the Phillipines in October of this year. 


BATTLE CRUISERS 


The battle-cruiser type is not quite dead. Unofficial details of the six U.S. 
ships of the ‘“‘Alaska”’ class describe them as displacing about 27,000 tons and 
mounting six 14 in. and sixteen 5 in. guns; their designed speed may be as high as 
35 knots. Two have been launched, but it seems doubtful whether the others 
will be completed. 

These ships seem to have been intended to be a counter to the four new 
Japanese armoured ships. The latter appear to have been modelled on the German 
“ pocket battleships,” and are believed to displace 12,000-15,000 tons and to carry 
six I2 in. guns, perhaps in triple turrets. They may, however, be completed as 
aircraft carriers. 


AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 


Another much criticized type which has more than made good in this war is 
the aircraft carrier. In her various shapes and sizes she has taken part in many 
different forms of operations. She looks like being the ship of the future for long 
distance attacks against an enemy’s main fleet ; she has already proved indispensable 
as a floating and highly mobile base for aircraft supporting a landing or attacking 
harbours and other objectives out of range of airfields; as an escort for convoys 
and a counter to submarine attacks she is invaluable. 


Nothing newer than the “ Indomitable ” class of the Fleet Aircraft Carrier type 
is shown in the British section of Jane; but it is evident that the number of our 
escort carriers of the 14,000 ton and of a smaller type is increasing steadily : some 
forty ships of these classes are mentioned by name. 








U.S.S. “ Essex” 
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The U.S. Navy has gone in for carriers in a really big way, and about a hundred 
are in commission and many more under construction. At the head of the list 
are three ships of 45,000 tons designed to carry very large bombers—two ordered 
in October, 1943, and one due to be laid down early this year. Next come seventeen 
named ships of the “ Essex” class of 27,000 tons and 35 knots, the majority of 
which are already complete. It is noteworthy that the first was built in 20 months, 
the second in 174 months. Each carries some hundred aircraft. A smaller type 
are the nine “ Independence”’ class of 10,000 tons carrying fifty or sixty aircraft. 





U.S.S. ‘INDEPENDENCE ” 


Four of the older carriers have been sunk in the war with Japan, and only the 
“ Enterprise,” “‘ Ranger,’ and ‘‘ Saratoga ’’ remain of the pre-war veterans. 


When we come to the invaluable Escort Carriers, we find that their names 
and numbers are legion. 


Japan has lost at least ten carriers, including four sunk in the battle of the 
Phillipines, and so far as information goes does not seem to have made any great 
efforts to replace them. Doubtless reliance was originally placed on the island air 
bases which she seized early in the war, but from which she is being steadily ejected. 


CRUISERS 


The latest British cruisers about which details have been released are the 
three ships of the 8,000 ton “ Uganda” class. They are of similar displacement 
to the earlier ‘“‘ Mauritius ” class, but have only one after triple turret, and mount 
nine, instead of twelve, 6 in. guns. Alterations to the original 10,000 ton 8 in. class 
have been many and extensive, but none have been so drastic as those in the 
“London,” which, with her two instead of four funnels, now looks like a large 
“‘ Mauritius.” 





EERE EDS BE LOWE: : : a = . = = "38 po 2e RR 
H.M.S. “ UGANDA ”’ 


The United States continue to build large 8 in. gun cruisers, the Iatest— 
“ Baltimore ”’ class—being ships of 13,000 tons carrying nine 8 in. and twelve 5 in. 
guns. This is no heavier armament than that of the earlier class of under 10,000 
tons; but better armour appears to account for the additional displacement. 









U.S.S. ‘‘ BALTIMORE ” 
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The American navy is also going in for a large number of so-called Light 
Cruisers ; but the new “Cleveland” class displace 10,000 tons and carry twelve 
6 in. and twelve 5 in. dual-purpose guns. They have light armour, and with a 
speed of 33 knots are formidable ships. No less than forty-one are built or building. 





U.S.S. ‘‘ CLEVELAND ” 


The Japanese opposite numbers to the American “light ” cruisers are their 
“ Second Class ”’ cruisers. The most modern of these are the two ships of the ‘“‘ Tone ” 
class. They displace about 10,000 tons and are believed to carry eight or more 
8 in., or possibly twelve 6 in., guns, and to have a speed of 33 knots. 





“ Tone” Crass (JAPAN) 


The latest Japanese light cruisers are referred to in a Special Late Addenda as 
the ““Agano” class of 6,000 tons and carrying six 61 in. guns. They have one 
funnel and a heavy bridge. Casualties have seriously reduced the cruiser strength 
of the Japanese navy, and six more of the heavy and three of the light type were 
sunk in the battle of the Phillipines. 


MONITORS 


The value of naval bombardments with the heaviest guns has been emphasized 
again and again in this war, and it has been found that in certain circumstances 
bombing from the air is not an effective substitute for this form of attack. 


In the absence of a considerable number of monitors, such as we possessed in 
the last war, battleships have had to be employed on this service. Fortunately, we 
found ourselves with a plethora of them when the time came; but after the War 
there is bound to be a demand to reduce the number of capital ships in favour of 
other types, particularly carriers. Then the Coast Attack ship may come into 
her own again as a standard type of warship which must be maintained in a peace- 
time navy. Meanwhile the sole remaining monitor from the last war—the 
“‘ Erebus ”—has been much in the limelight in her work on the French coast. The 
two new ships of this class—the ‘“‘ Roberts” and ‘Abercrombie,’ which appear 
in Jane for the first time, have also been mentioned in despatches. 








H.M.S. “ RoBERTs ” 
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DESTROYERS 

With the passing of great battle squadrons and their array of satellites, the 
destroyer is becoming less and less a main fleet unit and more and more a “ maid 
of all work.” Lacking sufficient Coast Attack ships, she has even had to be pressed 
into service for bombarding. Doubtless her speed is an asset for ‘‘ tip and run”’ 
attacks or for getting her out of a tight corner ; but the 4°7 in. gun can scarcely make 
up in numbers what it lacks in weight of projectile—as compared with the monitors’ 
15 in. (or even the g'2 in. of last war) for this work. 
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4 U.S.S. “ FLETCHER ” 


If there are already fewer battleships needing destroyer escorts, there are far 
more aircraft carriers to claim their protection, quite apart from other extensive 
calls for their services. The U.S. Navy particularly has kept pace with this new 
requirement, and now has an enormous number of destroyers. The latest are of 
three designs—one with a nominal displacement of 1,700 tons (about 2,000 full load) 
and carrying four 5 in. guns and five 21 in. tubes; the second—the numerous 
‘Fletcher ” class—of 2,100 tons (about 2,500 full load), with five 5 in. guns and 
ten 21 in. tubes; and the third of 2,200 tons with six 5 in. guns. The designed 
speed of the smallest class is 36:5 knots; that of the two larger is believed to be 
a good deal higher. 





H.M.S. “‘ QUEENBOROUGH ” 


Our much more modest programme of destroyer construction seems to have 
concentrated on a “utility” type, the standard armament of which is, so far, 
four 4°7 in. and apparently four 21 in. tubes. No details of speed are given. 


Japan has, for some years, been adding rapidly to her destroyer flotillas, and 
Jane believes that new ones are being built at the rate of about twenty a year. 
The latest design, of which particulars are given in the Special Late Addenda, 
displaces over 2,000 tons and carries the heavy armament of eight 5 in. guns and 
four 21 in. tubes. The prolific earlier class of slightly smaller ships carry six 5 in. 
and eight tubes. Their speed is reported to be 36 knots. 





“‘ KaGEro” Crass (JAPAN) 


No new destroyers since those of the 1938 programme are mentioned in the 
German section. 


Cc 
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ESCORT SHIPS 


Escort ships—Sloops, Frigates and Corvettes—have sprung up like mushrooms 
in this war, and have played a great part in winning the Battle of the Atlantic. 


The latest British sloops of which particulars are given displace 1,250 tons ; 
carry six 4 in. A.A. guns; and have a speed of about 19 knots. 


The “ Captains” class frigates displace 1,300 tons; carry three 3 in. dual purposes 
guns ; and have a speed of about 20 knots. They are being turned out in large numbers 
from American yards by the pre-fabrication system.? 


Corvettes seem to owe their origin to the Tees; but in Canada they are turned 
out cheaply and quickly in large numbers. On a displacement of 925 tons, they 
carry one 4 in. and a number of smaller guns, and have a speed of 17 knots. 


The U.S. Navy now possesses over seven hundred “ destroyer escorts ’’—similar 
to our “ Captains ”’ class frigates and nearly eighty “ frigates rated as escort vessels.” 


MISCELLANEOUS WARSHIPS 


Space will not permit of even a superficial review of the many other types of 
warships which will be found enumerated in Jane—Submarines ; Seaplane Tenders ; 
Minesweepers ; Minelayers; Motor Torpedo Boats; Motor Gunboats; Armed 
Trawlers; Landing Craft; and Fleet Auxiliaries: they are all playing their part 
in the complex business of the war at sea. 

For the rest, it only remains to be said that the 1943 Edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships is the most monumental record of the World’s Navies that has ever been 
compiled. The War has made it a colossal task and the Editor and Publishers are 
to be congratulated on an epic production. 





9 See article and photograph in JouRNAL for August, 1943, p. 203 et seq. 























AIRBORNE FORCES 


By LiEUTENANT-GENERAL F, A. M. Brownine, C.B., D.S.O. 
On Wednesday, 25th October, 1944, at 3 p.m. 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR CHARLES Loyp, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the Lecturer, said: It is my privilege this afternoon 
to introduce you to the Lecturer, General Browning. Apart from the fact that I have 
on one or two occasions had a somewhat uncomfortable ride in his gliders, I have little or 
no claim to take the Chair to-day ; but it is of interest to me at any rate to recall a certain 
day in 1941 when I was C. of S. to the Commander-in-Chief Home Forces—the present 
C.I.G.S.—and he asked me if I could suggest the names of any officers who might start 
off our Airborne Forces, and one of the two I suggested was Brigadier Browning, who was 
then commanding the 24th Guards Brigade. About the same time it was decided to 
form an Airborne Division ; I have always suspected that that decision was taken without 
a full realization of what it entailed. After a certain amount of pressure had been exerted, 
Divisional Headquarters was formed, and General Browning found himself responsible 
not only for forming, commanding and training his division, but also for the whole of the 
experimental side connected with the provision of parachute equipment, containers 
and other equipment, both fighting and administrative, medical, and so on, to fit into 
gliders of varying size. Further than that, he was responsible for the co-ordination 
with the Air Ministry, who were responsible for the training of glider pilots, and in con- 
junction with certain other Ministries for the provision of the gliders, aircraft and so on. 

I am quite sure you will appreciate that that was a monumental task to throw on 
to the shoulders of any divisional commander. However, out of it have emerged the 
Forces which are fighting so magnificently to-day and about whose training General 
Browning will tell us. 


LECTURE 


IRST of all, I should like to make clear or perhaps suggest to you the 
Frese: of Airborne Forces. It is very difficult in these days for great 

modern armies to find a flank. The first purpose of airborne troops is to 
use the flank that is always there—the open flank over the top. There are certain 
obstructions, like flak, fighters, weather, but it can be used if one applies the 
principles of air warfare and airborne warfare in the proper way. The second 
purpose of airborne operations is to use the speed and range, and therefore the 
surprise value of modern aircraft, from bases something like 400 miles away, and 
their ability to put troops down in a very short space of time without the enemy 
knowing where or when until the last moment. The third purpose, certainly 
at the time when airborne forces were started in this country, was to be 
able to storm a series of water obstacles. In 1941, when the First Air- 
borne Division was formed, we were faced everywhere with water obstacles 
both in the European theatre from the Channel to the Mediterranean and in the 
Far East. Our combined operations when carried out by sea alone have always 
been a difficult and hazardous task, and the use of airborne troops has proved 
itself a considerable help in these amphibious expeditions. Last but by no means 
least there is the use of airborne forces for sabotage and dropping agents and 
supplies of arms to the beleaguered countries of Europe and elsewhere. 


The ability to do all these things has been made possible only fairly recently 
with the development of modern aircraft. It is not so long ago since aircraft were 
incapable of dropping a large number of men or towing large numbers of men in 
gliders any great distance. But directly the modern two and four-engined aircraft 
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with their carrying and towing capacity were evolved we began to see the possibilities 
of putting a really strong balanced force of all arms down over this open flank. 


I should like to say a brief word on the history of airborne forces. Right from 
the old Greek legends, where there were the dreams of Icarus and the exploits of 
Pegasus, down to the Napoleonic prints of cavalry, guns and men being flown in 
balloons across the narrow seas, men have been thinking of transporting armies 
by air. But it was not until aircraft reached a sufficient degree of efficiency, range and 
carrying capacity that it became a feasible operation. 


The practical history of airborne forces starts, I think we shall all agree, with 
the Russians. About ten years ago they started on a very big scale the dropping 
of parachutists : it became almost a national sport. They carried out every form 
of test to try out what the human body could stand in the way of velocity and 
what size of parachute would be required to lower men, gently and without hurt, 
to the ground. Curiously enough the Russians have not exploited their airborne 
technique to any great extent in this war. I think the reasons are two. First of 
all, lack of sufficient aircraft or capacity for making such aircraft in view of their 
terrific commitments against such a force as the Luftwaffe when the latter first 
attacked the Red Air Force; and secondly over such an enormous front in rather 
indeterminate country, and great distances, an airborne division could have been 
absorbed and isolated before it could do its job. On the other hand, extensive use 
has been made of parachutists in contacting and supplying the Russian partisans 
behind the German lines. 


The Germans went a step further than the Russians. They organized their 
airborne divisions, or parachute divisions, as they call them, into definite formations 
and almost invariably envisaged the landing of transport aircraft bringing heavier 
weapons than the gliders could carry. We all know about the German operations 
in Holland, Belgium, and culminating in Crete. With the story of the German 
attack on Crete ends the present war history of German airborne forces used as 
such on any scale. In my opinion the Germans got a considerable shock in Crete. 
They were successful, but they were successful only because they were not frightened 
of losing men—they poured them in regardless of losses. They did succeed, but 
they got a considerable shock, mentally and physically, about airborne operations. 
Since then, except for a few isolated operations more of the sabotage nature, and 
the flying in of airborne troops as reserves, they have only used their airborne 
troops as extremely high-class fighters on the ground. For example you will 
remember the exploits of the German First Parachute Division at Cassino. 


Now for the British and American story! I will deal with ours only, but I 
would like you to take it that alongside the history of our own airborne forces runs 
the history of the American airborne forces. We started a little ahead because 
we were in the war earlier, but since the beginning of 1942 the two airborne forces, 
in Britain and the United States, have worked in close co-operation, and what I 
say about our airborne forces applies generally but equally to the United States 
forces. 


It may interest you to know that I commanded in Holland two American 
airborne divisions and one British. My Corps Headquarters had not one single 
American staff officer in it. The planning and execution were perfectly smoothly 
carried out, and the American troops were in no way put out or surprised because 
they had not a staff officer of their own nationality at my headquarters. Equally, 
an American Corps Commander can command our divisions as well as his own 
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without trouble. The fact is that we think alike and we talk the same language. 
A small story may illustrate and show you how the two airborne forces have grown 
up together. A little time ago in the North of England an American airborne 
division and a British one were quartered very close together. Rather late in the 
evening members of the two divisions were having a considerable argument, not 
I think about the respective merits of their parachutes, but more probably about 
the respective merits of the local attractions, and it was becoming rather noisy. 
Some military police advanced upon them and tried to stop the noise. With cries 
of “Up the Airborne” and the American equivalent the American and British 
troops combined together and I regret to say violently assaulted the military 
police ! 

As far as the British are concerned, our experiments started in 1940 with a 
very small experimental establishment—R.A.F. and Army—in the North of England. 
I do not suppose there were more than fifteen officers of both Services in this 
establishment ; but what they did by the timie we came along was to produce the 
parachute, the technique of how it should be used, and the containers. The 
glider was on the stocks and had been tested, and they had gone a long way towards 
overcoming the technical difficulties of producing troops on the ground transported 
by air. Whatever we may say about what we have done from the time the Ist 
Division was formed and onwards, the debt we owe to those few gallant experimenters 
—many of whom, alas, have lost their lives in the course of their duty—is absolutely 
incalculable. They did the dirty work and we have reaped the result. That was 
in 1940. 

In 1941 the first parachute commando was formed with a few old Whitleys 
to carry them about. They did not have much backing in the way of equipment, 
but again a great deal is owed to them. Towards the end of 1941 the present 
C.1.G.S. asked the War Office for a brigade to be formed. That started in September, 
1941, and immediately afterwards, as General Loyd has told you, the present C.1.G.S. 
asked for a division to be formed. In fact, airborne troops as a formation are just 
three years old. 


Very early we came to certain definite conclusions which we have kept before 
us ever since and for which we may rightly say we have fought many a stout battle 
against the doubters and unbelievers: it is always the same with anything new 
and there is nothing curious about that. We first of all determined that only the 
highest class article was worth taking to war by air, otherwise it is a waste of good 
aircraft, crews, petrol and effort. He has always to fight against time when he 
reaches the ground, he has to be superbly fit, to be intelligent, and carry an abnormal 
load ; therefore he has to be the highest class man you can find for the job. We 
were determined to take the strongest force we could and to include the heaviest 
weapons and equipment we could carry. The time was gone when a few determined 
parachutists could sway any form of battle; a balanced force was required; it 
was no good putting down a mass of infantry without sufficient supporting weapons. 
Good communications were absolutely vital. We have to depend on wireless and 
quick and speedy information, otherwise a successful battle cannot be fought, much 
less an airborne battle. Mobility was also an essential, therefore a number of motor 
vehicles of some sort had to be got to the battlefield. We also realized that there 
was little future in penny packets. We always felt that nothing less than the 
action of a division, as such, was the answer. These were the conclusions we came 
to pretty early in our career, largely from reading the history of German operations 
and being forced to think the thing out for ourselves. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF EACH SERVICE 


I should like to explain clearly the responsibilities.of the different Services. 
At present they are quite distinct, and they have been made to work; whether 
they are the ideal is entirely another matter, but things being as they are in this 
war there is no sort of idea of radically changing the design of airborne forces. 
The following are the respective responsibilities : 

The Royal Air Force are responsible for producing the bases, crews and 
aircraft, parachutes and gliders. They are responsible for training the para- 
chutists and training the glider pilots—a clear responsibility. Everything that 
takes us into the air and lets us down from the air on to the ground is the R.A.F. 
responsibility. Above all, the most important thing which the R.A.F. has to do 
is to put the airborne force down at the right time and place. Not an easy task, 
in fact the most difficult which it is asked to carry out. 


The Army is responsible for producing the men, and the equipment properly 
modified, to go into the aircraft at the right time and in the right place. The 
Army organizes itself and trains itself to do the job when it hits the ground. This 
organization of the two Services has been made to work and the responsibilities of 
both are perfectly clear. 

The Navy also has responsibilities and the first and most important one is 
not to shoot us down. I do not wish to accuse the Senior Service of hostility to 
airborne operations, on the contrary they are very helpful ; but you must remember 
that the amount of air attack which ships can absorb is very much less than land 
forces. The ship is above the sea, it is very vulnerable, it is extremely valuable ; 
it has no slit trenches to get into, and it. cannot assume the prone position. 
Therefore the Navy very early in the war against the Luftwaffe, when the latter 
was still powerful, got into the habit of shooting first and asking questions 
afterwards. Following on that comes the very important task of giving us a route 
which will not entail conflicting interests during the flight. This was not realized 
sufficiently in the attack on Sicily; but in the attack on Normandy we and the 
Navy made absolutely certain that the route for our aircraft was well clear of the 
ships so that there was no possibility of any mistake. There were one or two 
mistakes, but on a very small scale. Routing must, therefore, always be tied 
up and linked up with the Navy whenever there is an amphibious operation in 
which airborne troops are involved. Another thing the Navy does is to give 
navigational aids. 

PERSONNEL 

Now I should like to say a word about the personnel because it is the man who 
counts in all these things. I will deal first with the parachutists. The parachutist 
is a volunteer, and he is picked from the whole Army. Even then we have always 
been up against the problem of getting the volunteer out of the rest of the Army. 
No commander wants to give up his best men. But we have achieved it to an 
extent and you know that the type of man who fights in airborne forces is good. 


Our great object is to test him thoroughly before he gets through his training, 
so that nothing less than the 100 per cent. man gets through. He has to be of 
foolproof physique, he must have plenty of initiative and, as I say, he has to carry 
big loads. The last thing we want to do is to put him through his training by 
nursing him and then let him break down. So he goes through a very hard period 
of initial training, and if anything goes wrong with him then, that is the time we 
like it to happen, so that the finished article is as foolproof as a human being can be. 
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In order to qualify for his wings he does eight jumps. Then he goes to his unit 
and starts his operational training. Every parachutist goes through a curious 
phase in his life, even experienced officers go through it; they become obsessed 
with parachuting and do not think of anything after they hit the ground. We have 
to impress on them that all they have to worry about is what they do after they 
have hit the ground. It takes some time to get them to forget their parachuting 
and to remember the things they should remember. An already well-trained 
soldier takes a minimum of three months to become a well-trained parachutist 
soldier. They are individually-minded and proud of their parachute badge. Once a 
man has parachuted he feels he has done something that few other people do 
willingly. In some way it gives him a sense of superiority over all other troops. 


Next comes the glider pilot, who is again a volunteer chosen from the 
whole Army. He is a soldier because when he hits the ground he may have 
to fight with precision and skill, although we like the glider pilot back as soon 
as possible. He, again, is a high class specialist. The R.A.F. has spent 
a great amount of time, petrol and money on training the glider pilot, and his wings 
are of exactly the same value as the R.A.F. wings. He has to do many hours’ 
flying before he is fit to take a full and valuable load of thirty men into battle and 
Jand his glider intact. I think we have been proved right in insisting that soldiers 
should be the glider pilots. There would be no harm whatsoever in the R.A.F. 
providing the glider pilots so long as they second them to the Army, because not 
only do they have to be first-class pilots, but they also have to be first-class soldiers. 
The rest of the airborne division consists largely of old and famous corps and 
regiments. 


All these troops—parachutists, glider pilots and air-landing troops—have been 
from the earliest time we raised the first division encouraged to think for themselves, 
to be critical and to make suggestions. They are always ready to state their own 
views. They are critical people because they have been encouraged to be so. That 
is right when creating something new. (I think I am right in saying that jumping 
with a kitbag on the man’s leg, instead of dropping a great number of containers, 
was originally suggested by a corporal in the First Parachute Brigade.) I was 
talking to a man of the First Airborne Division soon after D day, when we planned 
an operation which the First Division might have been called upon to carry out. 
I said, ‘“‘ What do you think of it ? ” and he said “ It is all right, I think it is a good 
one, but I do not think it is any longer necessary,” and he was quite right. 


MATERIAL 


A very few words on the parachute, glider and R.A.F. problems. The 
parachute itself has been designed to carry the average man down to the ground 
loaded up with equipment and ammunition fairly comfortably. I say “ fairly 
comfortably ” advisedly. You have to be extremely fit and fairly young in order 
to accomplish the feat time after time. There is nothing new about the parachute, 
it works in the ordinary way, but naturally finality will never be reached and 
experiments go on. The troops have great faith in it, and the figures show an 
extremely high figure of reliability. The R.A.F. have evolved very large parachutes ; 
in fact we can drop some surprisingly large and formidable loads in these days. 


Our gliders, both British and American, have proved to be good aircraft in 


the air, and are capable of being put down safely in very bad country. They have 
a truly amazing capacity for absorbing shocks before the troops inside are injured. 
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I can say with certainty that both British and cs ocpaarnan airborne troops have the 
utmost confidence in them. 
The types of gliders normally in use in operations in the European theatre 
are as follows :— 
(a) The Hamilcar glider, which can carry a light tank of approximately 
eight tons or any other equivalent load. 
(b) The Horsa glider, which is the British standard glider, and carries a 
load of three tons. 


(c) The American Waco, or CG4A, glider, which carries a load of two tons. 


I want to emphasize the great difficulty with which the Air Force are confronted 
in flying in from a low height and landing accurately and up to time large bodies 
of troops, probably by night. It is a most difficult operation and requires a very 
high standard of training. 


The improvements which the R.A.F. and the U.S. Troop Carrier Command 
have achieved in the last year are amazing. They have been achieved by two things, 
first the realization by both Air Forces that the landing of airborne troops is an 
extremely difficult task and needs highly specialized training of the air crews, and 
secondly the realization by the Americans that their troop-carrier air crews have 
got to be trained, not primarily for carrying loads, but basically for carrying 
airborne troops as their primary role. Since these two things have been realized, 
both the operations in Normandy and lately in Holland have been carried out with 
increasing accuracy. 


In Holland, although it was by far the-biggest operation yet undertaken, and 
the distances and the flak were considerable, the force put down on the ground on 
the first and second days was 95 per cent. accurate: a very different story from 
Sicily, when we were supposed to be dropped in two accurately defined areas forty 
miles apart, and were actually dropped fairly evenly distributed on a front of | 
between eighty and ninety miles. 


THE AIRBORNE DIVISION 


I will now go very briefly through what an airborne division consists of. The 
British and American airborne divisions are much the same, except for a slightly 
different nomenclature and a few details. 


To begin with there are the parachute brigades, which now have a glider 
element because the parachutist cannot carry all the heavy loads and so has to have 
transport. As our technique improves, we are bringing down gliders with the 
parachute brigades. Their strength is approximately 1,600 jumpers. 


The airlanding brigades have heavy armament compared to the parachute 
brigades. They have a large number of jeeps, anti-tank guns and mortars, and 
here is the real punch in the infantry of an airborne division. All the rest of the 
troops are divisional troops, much like an ordinary division. There is a high 
proportion of officers and N.C.Os. in all airborne units. 

The Artillery, both light and anti-tank, Royal Engineers, Royal Corps of 
Signals, R.A.S.C., R.A.M.C., R.A.O.C., and R.E.M.E., all have parachute elements 
for certain duties, but are mainly organized on a jeep and trailer basis to go in 
gliders. All operational loads of the glider element of an airborne division are 
designed to fit neatly into the glider. 
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The chief problem of airborne divisions once they have landed is lack of medium 
and heavy artillery. In the initial stages of an airborne operation it may be 
necessary, as it was in Holland, to fight for a day or two without this support. As 
soon as the artillery of the Corps following on the ground comes within range this 
problem should be solved. We have evolved a good system of forward observation 
officers with wireless sets who drop with the airborne divisions. These can, 
immediately the guns are within range, bring their fire to bear in a perfectly normal 
manner in support of the airborne operations. The same organization in a modified 
form exists when we land within range of the Royal Navy’s guns. This organization 
has worked well in practice. 

During the period before the Army joins up with us, airborne divisions must 
rely largely on air support. For this we take airborne air support controls and 
have exactly the same system as the normal divisions. 


PLANNING 


I have no time to go into the planning of an operation in any detail, but the 
system is briefly as follows. The Commander-in-Chief has at his disposal a certain 
number of airborne divisions and a certain strength in air lift for these divisions. 
When ‘he has decided that a certain phase of his operations cannot be carried out 
without the use of airborne troops, he explains his requirements to the Air Commander- 
in-Chief and to the Airborne Commanders (Army). 

I must make it clear at this stage that the landing of airborne troops to carry 
out a task ordered by the Commander-in-Chief is dependent on the ability of the 
R.A.F. to do so. Hence, the first investigation and decision must rest with the 
Air Commander-in-Chief. The latter, when his Air Force and Army Airborne 
Commanders and Staffs have, with their specialized knowledge, studied the problem, 
reports to the Commander-in-Chief that the operation is feasible or that certain 
adjustments must be made owing to the air situation. 

When the Commanders-in-Chief have come to an agreement, the air planning 
remains directly under the Air Commander-in-Chief. It must do so for the reason 
that an airborne operation during the air phase is an air operation of the first 
magnitude. It must include requirements for fighter cover, close escort, anti-flak 
action, diversions, bombing of airfields and other targets, close support during the 
landing and after the airborne troops have reached the ground, and air-sea rescue. 

On the other hand, the Army planning descends in stages down to detailed 
planning between the airborne troops and the Army on the ground, in front of whom 
they are going to land and with whom they will link up. It will be obvious that 
the very closest co-operation must be achieved in the Army planning right down 
to the lowest level. 

As you all know, a short time ago the Supreme Commander organized the First 
Allied Airborne Army. This now controls, for operations, the whole of the airborne 
effort, both air forces and airborne troops, British and American. I cannot go into 
further details of this organization, or tell you what the Commander of the First 
Allied Airborne Army has at his disposal. That it is a formidable force everyone 
is aware, but further than that I cannot go as the enemy would no doubt be delighted 
to learn its exact composition. 

There are certain factors which affect airborne operations basically. The first 
one is the time factor. When the assault was made on the Normandy beach, the 
time factor was pretty straightforward; it was a long-rehearsed, long-planned 
operation. The sea-borne element of the armies was expected to arrive in something 
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like eight hours after the airborne landings. That was all very satisfactory. When, 
however, a landing has to be made such as that in Holland, from twelve to sixty miles 
in advance of the Army, the timing is an acute problem requiring very careful study. 
There are two alternatives: either the ground formations which are to link up 
with the airborne formations must so conduct their operations that their timing 
depends entirely on the fact that the airborne formations have landed and are 
actually operating ; or the launching of the airborne operation is dependent on 
certain preliminary operations being achieved by the ground formations ; then the 
airborne formations are not launched until the ground formations report that they 
are ready for the airborne assault to goin. This time factor must be made absolutely 
clear. 

In the second alternative there must always be a danger of failure in the 
weather, while in the former, since the airborne operation takes precedence, it is 
not launched until the weather is suitable. It is of interest to note that never, 
in any combined operation carried out to date by the navies, armies, air forces 
and airborne troops, have the weather restrictions required for the latter delayed 
the operations. 

I have no time to go into the operations carried out by British or Allied airborne 
troops in any detail ; but the first British operation went by the name of “ Colossus ”’ ; 
it was a small affair of the sabotage nature, carried out against a water pipe line in 
the South of Italy during the experimental stage in 1941. From then on the 
airborne operations are common knowledge—Bruneval, North Africa and Tunis, 
Sicily, Italy, Normandy and Holland. Although I have exceeded my time, I feel 
sure that you would like to hear something of our latest airborne operations. 


THE AIRBORNE OPERATIONS IN HOLLAND 


We must first review very quickly the situation on the front when this airborne 
operation was planned. After the great armoured drive from the Seine right through 
to East of Brussels, and when the administrative position allowed of a further 
advance by the Second Army, the latter soon found itself fighting a hard battle 
against determined German resistance along the Albert Canal from Antwerp to 
Maastricht. After hard fighting the advance in the centre had reached, and obtained 
a foothold across, the Escaut Canal on the main road northwards into Holland. 
The degree of enemy resistance, the number of waterways and the type of country 
were proving serious obstacles to the further advance of the Second Army, and 
Autumn was drawing on. 


In order to break out of this restricted and stoutly-defended area, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief decided on an airborne operation of great magnitude, aimed to- 
achieve the following results :— , 

The opening up and holding open of the corridor—Eindhoven-Veghel- 
Grave-Nijmegen-Arnhem, and the capture of the bridges en route, notably 
those at Grave over the Maas, over the Maas-Waal Canal West of Nijmegen, 
the great road bridge over the Waal at Nijmegen and the bridge over the 
Neder Rijn at Arnhem. 


Immediately the corridor was established, the centre corps of the Second Army 
was to break out along the corridor and drive at high speed to link up with, and pass 
through, the airborne force. The flank corps were to advance with all speed, but 
of necessity more slowly, to protect the flanks of the corridor and-to reinforce the 
airborne troops holding it. 
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The airborne forces involved were the Ist British Airborne Division, 82nd and 
rorst U.S. Airborne Divisions and a Polish Parachute Brigade. The whole 
operation was under the British Airborne Corps. 

The airborne plan was simple. It was to be carried out in daylight, with full 
air support, and was the greatest airborne operation ever envisaged or launched. 


On 17th September the first lift of the airborne force landed in Holland. The 
1o1st Division were along the corridor from inclusive Eindhoven to exclusive Grave. 
The 82nd Division was at Nijmegen, with the task of capturing the high ground South 
of the town, the highest ground in Holland, and the bridges in that area from 
inclusive Grave to inclusive Nijmegen. The 1st Airborne Division landed at 
Arnhem to capture the Arnhem bridge. Corps Headquarters accompanied the 
82nd Division into the Nijmegen area. 

In order to ensure the breaking out of the centre Corps of the Second Army 
it was essential that the maximum force available should be dropped in the South, 
the same size force in the Nijmegen area to ensure the high ground and the bridges, 
and (in the initial stage only) the somewhat lesser force of the rst Airborne Division 
at Arnhem. A larger force at Arnhem, with lesser forces in the South, would 
definitely have prejudiced the initial break out, without which the whole operation 
would be doomed to failure. 

The airborne forces, carried in British and American aircraft and gliders, and 
supported by the Allied Air Forces, achieved complete surprise, and landed accurately 
and practically up to the full strength planned. 


The sequence of events and salient features day by day were, very briefly, as 
follows :— 


17th September 

By the evening, rozst Airborne Division had landed satisfactorily and was 
closing on to and clearing the Eindhoven-Grave corridor. The 82nd Division had 
landed satisfactorily, had captured the Grave bridge intact, and was clearing the 
Nijmegen area, with a strong defence facing South-East towards the German frontier 
and the Reichswald. 1st Airborne Division had landed satisfactorily West of 
Arnhem and was advancing on the bridge. 


18th September 

to1st Division reported that it was clearing the route and the situation was 
favourable. 82nd Division reported increased pressure from the South-East, and 
was having a stiff fight to approach the main bridge at Nijmegen. The two bridges 
over the Maas-Waal Canal were captured intact after hard fighting. News came 
that the Guards Armoured Division was just South of Eindhoven, but was held up. 


The second lifts of all three divisions landed satisfactorily, but late in the day 
owing to the weather in England. The flak had increased, naturally, and although 
casualties were light, considerable opposition was encountered. This was faced 
magnificently by the British and American Troop Carrier aircraft. For instance, 
in the Nijmegen area the second lift of 400 gliders for the 82nd Division flew in and 
landed within a few hundred yards of the front line fighting, but achieved complete 
success. 


By the evening of this, the second day, German pressure was increasing, but 
the airborne formations were carrying out their tasks according to plan and the 
break-through of the Second Army was being ensured. 
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19th September. 

ror1st Division had done its job. The leading elements of the Guards Armoured 
Division crossed the Grave bridge early that morning and linked up with the 82nd 
Division in the Nijmegen area. The first news of the 1st Division was received, 
which showed that hard fighting was taking place for the Arnhem bridge, with 
increasing enemy opposition in that area. 


On the arrival of the Guards Armoured Division it was decided, in co-operation 
with the 82nd Division’s parachutists, to try to rush the Nijmegen bridge with 
tanks and infantry as soon as it was possible. Early that afternoon the British- 
American attack went in, and a grim battle began which lasted throughout the 
next twenty-four hours. 


In the meantime the Iorst Division was fighting magnificently with increasing 
support from advancing British units, and keeping the corridor open for the vital 
flow of reinforcements. 

82nd Division, in addition to the attack on the Nijmegen bridge, was fighting 
a hard battle against increasing enemy pressure from the South-East, especially 
round Beek. 

By dark on the 19th the Nijmegen bridge was still holding out, but still intact. 
It was decided to continue the attack the next morning, and in the event of its 
failure a crossing of the Waal West of Nijmegen was to be launched by a parachute 
regiment of the 82nd Division, supported by British and American artillery and 
British tanks. 

The weather, except for the immediate battle area, had broken, and except 
for a few supplies no third lift could fly in. 


20th September. 
The renewed attack against the bridge was launched early that morning and 


continued unabated throughout the day. Early that morning also the attack by ~ 


the parachute regiment of the 82nd Division was decided on and was to take place 
in the afternoon, using British assault boats brought up by the Second Army. A 
combined attack against the Nijmegen bridge itself was to coincide. 


The parachute regiment of the 82nd Division launched its attack across the 
Waal, supported by all the means available. The attack was carried out with 
magnificent dash and skill in face of strong opposition and was completely successful 
in forming a bridgehead on the North side of Nijmegen. At almost the same time 
the renewed attack against the bridge from the South achieved success ; the tanks 
of the Guards Division roared across and the great bridge over the Waal was firmly 
in our hands. . 

In the meantime the enemy was still being cleared out of the northern suburbs 
of Nijmegen, where there was hard fighting, and the pressure from the Reichswald 
was continuous and increasing. 

ro1st Division was still holding open the corridor. A 1st Division report was 
received, very delayed, that the brigade holding the bridge was cut off and the 
situation was unknown, but the Division still held the ferry West of Arnhem and 
was holding a perimeter in that area. 

The weather, except for the immediate battle zone, was bad, and the air 
operations could not be carried out—except by the Luftwaffe, which appeared in 
strength for the first time for many months. 
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The failure to fly in the last reinforcements of the 82nd and Ist Division was 
not a deciding factor, but was a contributory factor in the failure to take advantage 
of the 1st Division’s great fight. 

By the evening of this day the Guards Armoured Division was having a hard 
fight South of Elst, which the enemy had strongly reinforced, while efforts were 
being made to find a way round to the West or East to reach the Neder Rijn. 


21st September. 

Early in the day reconnaissance elements of the Guards Armoured Division 
reached the South bank of the Neder Rijn opposite the 1st Division. It was decided 
to hold a strong eastern flank in the Nijmegen bridgehead, while all available forces 
were directed West and North to link up with the Ist Division. The latter reported, 
the message again being delayed, that the situation was deteriorating, its perimeter 
was being slowly contracted, and relief was urgently requested. 


With us, every effort and every resource that became available up the corridor 
was being directed to reach Arnhem, and by the evening the leading infantry of 
the 43rd Division were on the South bank of the Neder Rijn opposite the 1st Division, 
but the latter did not hold a beachhead down to the river. 


Part of the Polish Parachute Brigade managed to get through the bad 
weather and dropped North of Elst, joining up with the forces on the southern 
bank of the Neder Rijn. 


It was decided to get a force across, with supplies, that night, and the task of 
relieving the 1st Division was given, with all the resources they might require, to 
the 43rd Division, 7.¢., the only formation available which was not already deeply 
committed to battle. 


In the meantime the Guards Armoured Division were to hold the bridgehead 
and 82nd Division were to continue clearing Nijmegen, retaining the Nijmegen high 
ground and preventing, at all costs, any enemy penetration into the flank of the 
corridor through that high ground, from the Reichswald. 


22nd September. 

On this day all plans and efforts were directed to reaching the 1st Division in 
the North. Early in the afternoon the enemy started shelling the corridor at 
Veghel and soon after cut the corridor with tanks and infantry North of the town. 
to1st Division was immediately involved in its clearance, and hard fighting ensued. 


The weather was still bad, the re-supply of the 1st Division failed to reach it 
in spite of determined efforts by the Air Forces, and further reinforcements of the 
82nd Division and 1st Division (which would have gone a long way towards easing 
the situation in the bridgehead North of the river) failed to fly in owing to the 
weather. 

Throughout, the 82nd Division was fighting a tough battle against the German 
threat from the South-East and, with various troops under command which had 
reached us up the corridor, was holding the whole area, including the bridges, safely 
in our hands. 


23rd September. 

Plans for a determined effort to reach the 1st Division by assault were in 
preparation for that night. 1o1st Division was fighting hard to open up the corridor, 
which was achieved by early on the 24th and the flow of Second Army to the North 
was renewed. 
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Still no airborne operations were possible, except for re-supply of the rst Division 
which was only partially successful. 


During the night 23rd-24th September a portion of the Polish Parachute 
Brigade got across the river and joined up with the Ist Division. Resistance was 
strong, and operations on the South bank opposite the 1st Division, where the 
ground was completely dominated by the enemy from the high ground West of 
Arnhem, were difficult in the extreme. 


24th September. 

Messages received from 1st Division showed an increasing deterioration in the 
situation, adding the stout-hearted words that resistance would be continued and 
that they would do their best. 


Determined efforts were made during the night 24th-25th September to get 
further reinforcements across the river to the Ist Division and to carry them supplies. 
This attack was most gallantly carried out by troops of the 43rd Division, who got 
across but met increased resistance and failed to link up with the 1st Division. 


The 82nd Division, during this period, was beating off continued attacks from 
the South-East. The division was fighting magnificently and taking heavy toll of 
the enemy. ro1st Division was still holding the corridor, where considerable fighting 
was required to drive the enemy back out of shelling range so that a smooth flow of 
reinforcements and supplies could come up. 


25th September. 


Early on the morning of the 25th the decision was taken to withdraw the 
Ist Division. This was a difficult operation and had to be carried out by the Ist 
Division breaking through the German defences around them, getting down to the 
boats (the latter having been taken across to the North bank by the 43rd Division), 
and all this had to be carried out on ground dominated by the enemy and under 
heavy shell, mortar and machine-gun fire. 


During the night 25th-26th September this difficult and hazardous operation ° 
was carried out and was performed so gallantly and well that the whole available 
force of the 1st Division (certainly a far greater number than was universally expected) 
rejoined their comrades of the Second Army on the South bank of the river, leaving 
behind their wounded. 


Throughout the whole of the 1st Division operation the evacuation of casualties, 
under extremely difficult circumstances, was allowed to take place by the Germans 
who, except for one instance, behaved in a most correct and soldier-like manner. 


The survivors of the 1st Division were brought back to Nijmegen to food, sleep, 
warm blankets and new clothes. In spite of their ordeal, after forty-eight hours, 
when I spoke to them, it would have been hard to tell that this body of troops had 
fought continuously against the Germans in close contact for eight days. Their 
morale and confidence were absolutely unimpaired. 


During the next few days the bridgehead North of Nijmegen was further secured 
by the leading troops of the Second Army, assisted by elements of the 82nd Division. 
The Nijmegen front and bridges were held secure, and the rorst Division was again 
in hard battle against the Germans who had this time broken the corridor South of 
Veghel from the West. This latter was cleared up in forty-eight hours and, except 
for these two breaks, the corridor was kept open. 
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On the night of 28th-z9th September both the Nijmegen bridges were blown up 
by saboteurs swimming down the river. The road bridge was repaired and open to 
full traffic in twelve hours and has since remained intact. Another (pontoon) bridge 
was immediately put across the river and has been operating since. 


In the meantime the flank Corps of the Second Army were clearing the right 
and left flanks and securing them firmly, while the concentration required by the 
Commander-in-Chief for future operations was being carried out according to plan. 
This required the firm retention of the Reichswald front, the corridor and flanks 
from Grave to Nijmegen and domination of the bridgehead North of the Waal. 


The airborne attack had punched the Second Army through nearly 60 miles 
of the enemy front, had secured all the bridges except the most northerly, was 
guarding the Reichswald and had placed the Second Army in firm bases from which— 
well, a study of the map will lead one to the possibilities which, we may be certain, 
the German is also studying with acute apprehension. 


DISCUSSION 


LrEvuT.-CoLonEL L. V. S. BLACKER: The Lecturer referred to the difficulty of wireless 
communications; it would be interesting to know exactly what the trouble was. 
I understand it was connected with the Dutch environment. 


THE LECTURER: It was certainly due to local conditions to a certain extent. I am 
not a wireless expert, but I can assure you that the matter is undergoing the closest 
investigation. 


Group-CapraIin T. R. GorRDON Fintayson, D.S.O., D.F.C. : The Lecturer mentioned 
the economics of airborne operations, and indeed we all know they are extremely expensive. 
We would agree in theory that an airborne unit, once it has done its job, should be 
withdrawn as soon as possible. Could you remark on one or two of the problems which 
prevented us withdrawing as soon as we might have done in the first operation ? 


THE LEcTURER: That is rather difficult. You must realize the outlook of a 
Commander-in-Chief who has got an absolutely first-class fighting division down on the 
ground and in his grip. The effect of his retaining that division might be to 
release a striking force which would enable him to carry out something he very much 
wanted to do. It might make all the difference to his battle. On the other hand, if he 
suddenly withdrew this high-class airborne division he might have to wait and not 
carry out the operation he had planned, with consequent advantage to theenemy. In 
these circumstances, he is not likely to release airborne formations unless pressure is 
applied from a very high level. 


THE CHAIRMAN 


I am sure you will agree with me that we have had not only an extremely interesting 
lecture but also a very comprehensive one, condensed into all too short a time. For 
my part I feel, and I expect you do, far better equipped than before to understand the 
purposes of airborne operations. I think it is unfortunate that all that General Browning 
has said to-day cannot be broadcast to a wider audience, because if the general public 
appreciated the purpose of airborne operations, the intricacies of them, and the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of timing them correctly, there would be very little or no criticism 
of what has taken place in the past. 


The customary votes of thanks to the Chairman and Lecturer were passed by 
acclamation. * 














COASTAL COMMAND 


By Arr VicE-MarsHaL A. B. ELLwoop, C.B., D.S.C. 
On Wednesday, 8th November, 1944, at 3 p.m. 
AIR-MARSHAL SIR RICHARD PEck, K.C.B., C.B.E., in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, on introducing the Lecturer, said that Air Vice-Marshal Ellwood, 
at the present time, was Chief of Staff of the Coastal Command. As recently as last 
year he had commanded one of the Groups. Before that he had a very wide experience 
of all forms of Air Force work and duty, both at home and overseas—with Army 
co-operation, heavy bomber work and Coastal Command; and he had also been 
Assistant Commandant of the R.A.F. Staff College ; so that he had a wide outlook as 
well as close personal experience of this particular subject. 


LECTURE 


T: describe the operations of Coastal Command in any detail in a short 
lecture is a formidable task, and I must be content only to give a broad 
outline of what the commitments of the Command are and how we have set 
about fulfilling them. I shall not attempt to tell the whole story of our operations 
since the beginning of the War, but will recount certain events and phases of 
particular importance to the expansion of the Command and to the development 
of its policy and technique. 

Before going on to describe the several functions of the Command I should, 
I think, say something about the way in which it is organized and how its operations 
are directed. 

As the branch of the Royal Air Force specially created and trained to take 

art in maritime warfare, Coastal Command works under the operational control 
of the Admiralty. Broadly speaking, this means that the Admiralty lays down 
the policy for the conduct of the war at sea and states the priorities in regard to the 
various types of operation and to the areas in which they are to take place, as dictated - 
by the war situation at the time. The Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Coastal 
Command, is responsible for deploying and operating the forces at his disposal so 
as to meet the Admiralty’s needs. 

The area for which he is responsible is very large and its limits are set only by 
the operational radius of action of aircraft from their bases. These limits have, 
from time to time since the outbreak of war, been extended considerably both by 
increases in aircraft ranges and by the establishment of new bases until at the 
present time the Command embodies four operational groups in Great Britain and 
North Ireland (two on the West and two on the East) ; one operational group in the 
Azores; an Air Headquarters in Iceland; and an-Air Headquarters at Gibraltar. 
The operational radius of action of the longest ranged aircraft averages some eight 
or nine hundred nautical miles, so that the potential operational area of Coastal 
Command now embraces the whole of the North Sea and a considerable portion 
of the Arctic Ocean, about half of the North Atlantic and a small part of the 
Mediterranean. 

The exercise of operational control by the Admiralty naturally calls for the 
closest ‘co-operation and collaboration between the respective staffs of the Admiralty 
and Coastal Command, and this co-operation is preserved at the lower levels by 
establishing Group or Air headquarters in the same place as the headquarters of 
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geographically selected Naval shore commands. The resultant organization is 
known as Area Combined Headquarters, where the local Naval and Air commanders 
work side by side and maintain a combined operations room, staffed by Naval and 
Air Force officers. 

The principle of operational control by the Navy does not, however, extend to 
the Area Combined Headquarters, the Air Force element of which operates solely 
under the control of the A.O.C.-in-C. 

There is one exception to this organization, namely, in the Azores, where there 
is no A.C.H.Q. and where the A.O.C. of the Group also holds the position of Senior 
British Officer. — 

I have no time to describe the organization of the Command in greater detail 
and must now pass on to speak of its operational functions. 


These may be summarized as follows :— 


(i) Fleet Reconnaissance 

(ii) Anti-U-Boat Operations 

(iii) Anti-Shipping Operations 

(iv) Strategical Photographic Reconnaissance 
(v) Meteorological Reconnaissance 

(vi) Air/Sea Rescue Operations 


This list alone will show that the Command’ has a wide charter. Moreover, its 
operations are not solely confined to the requirements of the war at sea. Strategical 
photographic reconnaissance is undertaken to serve all military needs in the widest 
sense of the word “‘ military,” and is an essential requirement of all three Services. 


The Meteorological Squadrons of Coastal Command are now the main source 
of long range Meteorological Intelligence, which plays such an important part in 
the planning of all air operations and to a lesser extent in that of sea and land 
operations. 

Air/Sea Rescue Squadrons operate on behalf of all air formations whose aircraft 
are required to fly over the sea. 


The principal functions of the Command are, however, the first three on the 
list, namely, Fleet Reconnaissance, Anti-U-Boat Operations, and Anti-Shipping 
Operations, and it is of these three that I wish to speak to-day. 


ANTI-U-BOAT OPERATIONS 


I shall deal first with anti-U-Boat operations, because this is the activity which 
absorbs the greatest part of the Command’s resources. 


The object of anti-U-Boat operations is, strategically, a defensive one, since it is 
concerned with the protection of our shipping. The methods we employ to achieve 
it are both defensive and offensive in character. The defensive method is the 
close protection of convoys ; the offensive method is the hunting of U-Boats in areas 
unrelated to convoy routes, but through which U-Boats must pass between their bases 
and the areas where they operate. At the beginning of the War we had no very 
clear conception of the distinction between these two methods or of the potentialities 
of either. We were ill-equipped with aircraft with sufficient range to do more than 
provide close escort to coastal convoys. The bomb load of the standard type— 
the Anson—was two 100 lb. A/S bombs, which on the few occasions when an attack 
was made proved virtually useless. 

D 
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The Germans, who had some seventy U-Boats operational in September, 1939, 
used them principally close to our coasts. The capture of the Biscay ports, however, 
greatly eased the problem of their rapidly expanding U-Boat fleet, which could 
then be ideally disposed to operate against our Atlantic convoys. By the end 
of 1940 the U-Boats were operating rather further away from our coasts and scoring 
considerable successes against our convoys in areas where their routes converged a 
hundred miles out into the Atlantic. All this time we persisted in the purely 
defensive policy of escorting every convoy for which we could make aircraft available. 
As a result, the U-Boats were free to sail to their appointed patrol areas without 
hindrance. The air had made little or no contribution to the defeat of the U-Boat. 


In the meantime, in August, 1940, Coastal Command had increased its sphere 
of operations by establishing squadrons in Iceland, and later in February, 1941, 
it added to the existing Groups at Chatham, Rosyth and Plymouth a further 
Group to operate with the newly-formed Naval Command in the Western 
Approaches, with Area Combined Headquarters at Liverpool. 


By May, 1941, Coastal Command had made two notable advances, first in 
respect of types and ranges of aircraft and, secondly, in weapons. The order of 
battle now included such aircraft as the Sunderland, the Hudson, the Whitley, and 
the Wellington, and the first airborne depth charge made its appearance. 


In the meantime, the technique of offensive air action against the U-Boat had 
been carefully studied. There were two principal areas through which U-Boats 
had to pass, namely the Bay of Biscay and the Northern Waters between Iceland 
and the Shetlands. The problem was to find and attack them during their passage 
through these areas and thus to prevent them from reaching their patrol areas—or 
at worst to harass and delay them. The two chief factors which influenced the 
planning of such operations were, first, that the average rate of progress of a 
submerged U-Boat was 2-3 knots and, secondly, that at that time it was compelled 
to come to the surface for several hours in every twenty-four in order to recharge its 
batteries.and ventilate. If, therefore, the area through which a U-Boat could pass 
at submerged speed in twenty-four hours could be kept under constant observation 
by aircraft, sightings of surfaced U-Boats at some time during that period were, 
in theory at least, a certainty. Unfortunately, however, there were several practical 
factors which entered into the problem. 


PRACTICAL FACTORS 


In the first place there are limits to the ranges at which a U-Boat can be 
detected visually from an aircraft even in the clearest weather, and in bad weather 
these ranges are considerably reduced. The tracks of individual patrolling aircraft 
had, therefore, to be close enough to each other to ensure that there was no gap 
between the visual ranges of adjacent aircraft. Secondly, no spot in the whole 
patrol area could be left unobserved for a period longer than the minimum required 
by the U-Boat for surfacing and recharging its batteries, if we were to make sure 
of catching him in this position. Thirdly, at night, except in bright moonlight, 
the chances of sighting a U-Boat were negligible, since at that time there was no 
reliable means of illumination in service. 


A very simple calculation will show that, even in the best conditions of light, 
the efficient search of the required area involved the use of a large number of 
aircraft, and that the task was severely complicated by bad visibility and darkness. 
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We had in May, 1941, insufficient aircraft, and the weather was no better than what 
we have been accustomed to in this part of the world all our lives. Nevertheless, 
we felt justified in embarking on an offensive policy, and accordingly the number of 
aircraft employed on convoy escort was reduced to the minimum consistent with 
safety and all remaining aircraft were turned on to patrols in the two main transit 
areas and to offensive sweeps along the convoy lanes and in other areas where 
U-Boats were believed to be operating. 


THE OFFENSIVE POLICY 

In spite of the limitations in numbers of aircraft, the new policy immediately 
produced results. There were many sightings and attacks by aircraft and, although 
kills were still very rare, U-Boat captains found themselves compelled to submerge 
in areas where they had formerly moved freely on the surface. This slowed up their 
rate of progress, shortened their time on patrol, and materially reduced the potential 
threat to our shipping. It was not long before the U-Boats were driven 300 miles 
and more from our coasts, where they could operate beyond the range of our aircraft. 
This distance gradually increased till, eventually, only very few of our ships were 
sunk within 450-600 miles of our bases. 


In the meantime, considerable advances had been made in the development 
of scientific research in anti-U-Boat warfare. Radio location, which had proved 
so successful in the Battle of Britain, made its appearance in the form of airborne 
equipment designed to detect the presence of vessels on the surface of the sea in 
the same way as it had made possible the detection of aircraft. This greatly increased 
the power of aircraft to locate U-Boats, especially in bad weather and at night. 
It was during this period that the first real indication of the fear of aircraft amongst 
U-Boat crews became apparent. In the Bay it led to the practice of running 
submerged by day and surfacing only by night. As much as three or four extra days 
spent on passage were lost in the patrol areas. Morale suffered. Every moment 
spent on the surface was fraught with anxiety. The U-Boats drew further and 
further away from our coasts and confined their attention to areas which our 
aircraft could not reach. 

At the end of 1941, after the entry of the United States into the War, the U-Boats 
found a lucrative hunting ground in the Caribbean and on the American Altantic sea 
board. This phase, before the Americans got into their stride, lasted into the summer 
of 1942, and did much to restore the morale of the U-Boat crews. Coastal Command 
maintained its pressure in the Bay and the Northern Transit Area, but with the 
prospect of so rich a prize in the patrol area, the enemy was content to waste time 
in transit, and our sightings fell off. 

Then in May, 1942, there was another dramatic development. The problem of 
illumination at night was solved by the introduction of an airborne searchlight. 
This produced an element of strategical and tactical surprise which had far-reaching 
effects. U-boats found themselves unable to detect the presence of aircraft until 
they were illuminated. They had no time to dive before an attack developed and, 
at that time, carried no anti-aircraft defensive armament. The policy of surfacing 
by night became so dangerous that it was completely reversed in favour of sub- 
merging by night and surfacing by day. This resulted in a marked overall increase 
in sightings by aircraft. 

Concurrently with the introduction of the searchlight, a very marked improve- 
ment in the lethality of the depth charge was achieved, wench further added to the 
difficulties and dangers of U-Boat operations. 
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Our forces in aircraft were gradually mounting and included the first squadrons 
of Liberators with their much greater ranges. The influence of air power was at 
last beginning to make itself felt. A good example of this was furnished by a large 
scale attack by a pack of U-Boats on a homeward bound convoy in the middle of 
June, 1942, when, after the sinking of five ships, an air escort was provided six 
hundred miles from Land’s End. This escort attacked five U-Boats and the attack 
on the convoy petered out. 


All this time Coastal Command’s offensive in the Bay of Biscay had been slowly 
mounting and so also had its sightings, attacks, and sinkings, which reached a figure 
nearly three times as high as that which a year before had forced the U-Boats to 
remain submerged almost all day. 


The year culminated in the successful transportation of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force to North Africa. During this operation there were some 150 U-Boat sightings 
by Coastal Command aircraft; yet the interference caused to the landings was 
negligible. 

The story so far shows the slow but steady advance towards mastery of the 
U-Boat menace running in direct parallel with the increase in numbers of aircraft, 
the improvement in airborne weapons and equipment, and the development of air 
tactics. 


We come now to the year 1943 which proved so disastrous to the U-Boat. 
At the beginning of the year we had reached the stage where Allied shipping 
could sail relatively unmolested so long as an aircraft was present to protect it. We 
had, too, had ample proof that a vigorous offensive in the Transit Areas was capable 
of producing concrete results in the shape of U-Boat sinkings and more indirect, but 
no less damaging, effects on the morale and efficiency of the U-Boat crews. Events 
had in fact shown that the operations of aircraft were the key to success. We had 
already effectively given the lie to Admiral Doenitz’s boast that “ the aircraft can 
no more eliminate the U-Boat than a crow can fight a mole.” 


But we still had a long way to go. Shortage of aircraft still severely restricted 
the scope of offensive operations. The lack of aircraft of very long range still left a 
fatal gap of some six hundred miles in the middle of the Atlantic, where the U-Boat 
packs continued to take heavy toll of Allied shipping. The rate of building of 
merchant ships was increasing apace, but had not yet made good the unfavourable 
balance between losses and new production. The position was critical, both for 
ourselves and for the enemy. - For us the U-Boat menace in the Atlantic bade fair 
to strangle our offensive strategy in Europe. For him, the chances of its success 
held out his one hope of winning the War, or at least of avoiding decisive defeat. 


In January, 1943, the Combined Chiefs of Staff at the Casablanca Conference 
laid down that in the coming year the defeat of the U-Boat should be the first charge 
on our combined resources. Even so, there were many other pressing demands on 
our own and the American aircraft industries in order to furnish the Allied strategic 
bomber forces with the necessary aircraft and equipment to mount the great air 
offensive against Germany. They too needed every long range aircraft they could 
lay hands on to enable them to penetrate ever deeper into the enemy’s country. 
Accordingly the priority in the supply of very long range aircraft between Coastal 
Command and Bomber Command required delicate adjustment. 


The battle against the U-Boat in 1943 falls into three phases. During the first 
phase, from January to the middle of May, mass attacks by packs of U-Boats were 
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still in full swing and losses in the Gap continued to be heavy. . In the meantime 
however, it had been found ‘possible, by adding extra tanks to the Liberator, to 
provide Coastal Command with a number of very long range aircraft and, in March, 
the whole system of convoy escort was re-organized. Very long range aircraft 
were established in Iceland and these were later supplemented by aircraft of the 
R.C.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F. based in Newfoundland. This made possible a shuttle 
service between the U.K., Iceland and Newfoundland. The gap was closed. This 
was followed later by the introduction of the auxiliary carriers, manned by the 
Fleet Air Arm, which helped to seal it yet more securely. In the Bay, the Wellingtons 
equipped with the searchlight and improved Radar had marked success, so much so 
that the U-Boats again virtually abandoned the practice of surfacing by night. 


The outstanding event in the operations of Coastal Command during this phase 
took place on 19th—z1st May, when a convoy was surrounded by a huge pack of 
U-Boats. In this action Coastal Command aircraft provided continuous escort and 
made many attacks and many more sightings. The convoy came through without 
the loss of a single ship. 

THE TURNING POINT 


The second phase, from May till the beginning of August, opened with 
spectacular success in the Bay offensive. The enemy had by now armed the U-Boat 
with A.A. defences and adopted a policy of staying on the surface and fighting it 
out with the attacking aircraft. This proved very expensive for him and his losses 
were heavy. 

After a short lull when sightings were scarce, the enemy attempted the passage 
of the Bay in small packs sailing on the surface and providing mutual support to 
one another. These tactics continued throughout July and again involved him in 
heavy losses culminating in the sinking of a whole group of three, two by aircraft 
and one by a hunting group of surface craft—the first which had been made available 
to co-operate with the Coastal Command Bay patrols. 

August opened with the sinking of one U-Boat a day and after about a week 
the enemy had had enough. 

This second phase of the 1943 campaign may be regarded as the turning point 
in the anti-U-Boat war. In these three months or so the enemy had lost U-Boats 
at the rate of some thirty per month, and the number of U-Boats at sea in the 
Atlantic had been reduced by nearly 50 per cent. These outstanding results had 
also amply proved the soundness of the offensive policy. Increases in the forces at 
our disposal had enabled us to turn theory into practice, and we were well repaid 
for the many hours of scientific research and analysis which had, for so many months, 
been applied to the problem. 

The third phase, which virtually lasted right up to the opening of the Allied 
invasion of Europe in June of this year, opened with a complete change of tactics 
on the part of the enemy. Both in the Bay and in the Northern Transit Area, he 
almost entirely abandoned surfacing by day and adopted the ultra cautious tactics 
of surfacing for the shortest possible periods during the night. His U-Boats did 
us no harm but gave us very little opportunity to kill them. In the Bay, the 
Luftwaffe took a hand in the battle by increasing the enemy’s fighter patrols against 
our anti-U-Boat aircraft and by attacking the surface hunting groups with glider 
bombs. These measures, coupled with the adoption by the U-Boats of a route close 
to the Spanish Coast, increased our difficulties but did not lead to any measurable 
success for the enemy. 
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There were two bursts of activity in October, 1943, when some slight success 
was achieved with a new weapon against two convoys by the same pack. But on 
each occasion it was roughly handled by aircraft and surface escorts and suffered 
heavy losses. Meanwhile we had, on 8th October, increased our hold on the Atlantic 
by the establishment of squadrons in the Azores, which improved our power to 
cover not only the Atlantic convoys but also those sailing to Gibraltar, 


The year 1943 demonstrated to the world better than any other period the 
importance of air power in the protection of seaborne trade, although its importance 
had, of course, been fully appreciated by responsible Naval and Air authorities 
on both sides of the Atlantic long before. We are greatly indebted to our American 
Allies for the splendid help they gave us in the transfer of squadrons of the 
U.S.A.A.F. and the U.S. Navy to the control of Coastal Command and for their 
invaluable assistance in the research and development of new weapons and equip- 
ment. I should mention too the outstanding successes achieved by the American 
Escort Carriers which, operating independently of Coastal Command, made a 
spectacular contribution to the success of the anti-U-Boat campaign as a whole. 


Another most important landmark in the year 1943 was the development of 
the technique of co-operation between aircraft and surface escort or hunting groups. 
By dint of exhaustive study and training, the direction of surface craft by aircraft 
to the spot where an air sighting has been made has reached a high degree of 
efficiency, and the resultant co-operation has, from time to time, been highly 
successful, It is still difficult to detect submerged U-Boats from the air, and as long 
as this situation holds the combination of air and surface craft will always be the 
best method of killing the U-Boat. 


INVASION ANTI-U-BoAT MEASURES 

The lessons learnt in 1943 proved of inestimable value when the time came 
for the planning of anti-U-Boat operations in support of the Allied invasion of 
Europe. Here was a situation which, on the face of it, appeared to present the 
U-Boat with a golden opportunity to interfere with an undertaking which was not 
only the greatest the Western Allies had ever attempted but which, if successful, 
was the most likely to spell the doom of Germany. But it also presented Coastal 
Command with the opportunity to apply its offensive policy under ideal conditions. 
The entrances to the English and Bristol Channels provided us with an area sufficiently 
small to impose, for the first time, a real barrier to the passage of U-Boats with the 
forces at our disposal. 

The time is not ripe to tell the full story of this most recent and successful 
battle against the U-Boat, but I can say that the threat developed just as was 
expected. The marked lack of aggressive tactics on the part of the U-Boats 
in the months immediately preceding D-day was, rightly interpreted by those 
responsible for planning our counter-measures as an earnest of the enemy’s 
determination to conserve his forces for a supreme effort when the invasion fleets 
left British shores for their long-awaited adventure. The enemy concentrated his 
U-Boats in the Bay ports in preparation for the great day, and when it came he 
sent them out in strength. He also operated his U-Boats in large numbers off the 
Norwegian Coast chiefly, we believe, as a precaution against an attempted invasion 
of Norway, and was very roughly handled by Coastal Command aircraft for his pains. 


The story of his complete failure to achieve results has yet to be told, but when 


it is, the people of the United Nations will know how much they owe to the unremitting 
watchfulness and steadfast gallantry of the aircrews of Coastal Command. 
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The U-Boat situation has now radically changed. The enemy has lost the 
use of the Biscay ports and will be compelled from now on to operate his U-Boats 
from Norwegian bases. This severely complicates his problem. But he is stubborn 
and resourceful and has by no means given up the struggle. You will have read 
of the extendable air intake which he has now fitted to his U-Boats and which 
enables them to recharge their batteries and ventilate without surfacing. This 
and certain other improvements, which we believe to be under development, have 
given the U-Boat a new lease of life. 


The U-Boat war, contrary to the belief of many people, is still very much alive- 
So also are the Royal Navy and Coastal Command. We await events. 


ANTI-SHIPPING OPERATIONS 


I will now pass on to the third of the functions on my list, namely, anti-shipping 
operations. 


A historical review of these operations during the present war, such as I have 
given in the case of anti-U-Boat operations, would not, I think, be appropriate 
because in the sphere of anti-shipping operations there has not been a continuous 
battle between Coastal Command and a specific enemy, in the sense that there has 
against the U-Boat. I think it will be more interesting if I speak of the problem 
as it has presented itself in recent months, and as it exists to-day. I will mention 
also some of the special problems which confronted us during the invasion period. 


The principal striking forces of Coastal Command in its war against enemy 


shipping are the Beaufighter and Mosquito Wings, and the two main weapons with 
which they are armed are the torpedo and the rocket projectile. Of these the 


torpedo has, so far, proved itself to be the more lethal weapon, but it suffers from 
certain limitations. It cannot be used in shallow water, and its effectiveness in 
rough seas is a doubtful quantity. For use in restricted waters, such as the 
Norwegian fjords, it is generally unsuitable owing to the difficulty of finding enough 
room for the aircraft to manoeuvre, even if there is in fact a large enough area of 
deep water for the torpedo torun. * 


ATTACKS ON ENEMY CONVoyYSs 


The two areas within range of Coastal Command anti-shipping forces in which 
targets are most likely to present themselves are along the Dutch and Norwegian 
Coasts, where shipping usually sails close inshore. Along both of these Coasts there 
are many stretches of shallow shoal water, while the Norwegian Coast is also 
especially remarkable for the narrow shipping lanes which run between the many 
islands and the mainland. Stretches of open deep water in either area are few, 
and the chances of delivering a successful torpedo attack are proportionately limited. 
The rocket projectile on the other hand, though less damaging than the torpedo, is 
not subject to the same restrictions. It is not affected either by the depth of water 
or by the state of the sea, and being launched in a dive from a greater height gives 
the aircraft more freedom of manceuvre. It is, therefore, a very valuable weapon 
for use in conditions unsuitable for the torpedo. 


Although I propose to confine my remarks chiefly to modern methods of anti- 
shipping attack, I must make a brief reference to the early operations by both 
Bomber and Coastal Command aircraft, because they taught us two useful lessons. 
These operations took the form, principally, of low level attack. They were carried 
out by small formations and at first had a considerable measure of success. As a 
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result the enemy began to escort his convoys with big forces of craft, specially 
equipped with strong A.A. armament and given the primary role of engaging attacking 
aircraft. Low level attacks became very costly and for a time had to be abandoned. 
We learnt, however, that one of the essential components of a “‘ Strike Force,” as 
we call it, was a powerful screen of aircraft specifically detailed for anti-flak duties. 
These aircraft were given the task of smothering the flak ships with cannon fire and 
killing the gun crews, or at least keeping their heads down, while the striking force 
went in to attack the main targets. We also learnt the unwisdom of attacking in 
small numbers. The bigger the force, the more complicated is the problem of the 
A.A. gunner who, amidst a hail of bullets, is hard put to it to pick his target. 


The modern strike force, then, consists of anything up to fifty or more aircraft 
of which the anti-flak portion will be in the majority. The striking portion may be 
armed with torpedo or rocket projectile, according to circumstances, and the anti- 
flak portion now usually operates with both cannon and rocket. 


Another element of the force, for which we have to turn to Fighter Command, 
is the top cover of fighter aircraft to give protection against enemy fighters. Some- 
times, in conditions which provide adequate cloud cover, the fighter element can be 
dispensed with. But in clear weather where enemy fighter opposition is to be 
expected, it is an essential adjunct to the force. 


A full scale anti-shipping operation, therefore, now comprises upwards of 
seventy aircraft, the majority of which are operating at high speed from a few 
hundred feet above the sea down to sea level. The handling of such a force calls, 
as you can imagine, for a high standard of leadership on the part of the Wing Leader 
and great skill on the part of every pilot. Intensive training alane can produce the 
desired results. The strike is normally controlled by the leader of the anti-flak 
element. He,leads his force in to the attack of the flak ships immediately ahead of 
the main striking force, whose object is to complete the attack on the principal 
targets while the flak ships are still being engaged by the anti-flak aircraft. 


It will perhaps be interesting if at this point I describe one such operation 
which took place on 15th June of this year. The attack occurred off the Frisian 
Islands against a convoy reported earlier by a reconnaissance aircraft. The convoy 
consisted of an 8,000-ton merchant ship, a naval auxiliary of 3,800 tons, and no less. 
than seventeen escort vessels. It was sighted in deep open water and, consequently, 
the torpedo was chosen as the main striking weapon. A force of forty-two Beau- 
fighters, consisting of ten torpedo aircraft and an anti-flak screen of thirty-two, 
some armed with cannon only and some with cannon and rocket, was despatched 
to the attack. Ten Mustangs provided fighter escort. 


The target was sighted off Schiermonnikoog at about 5.50 a.m. As the Wing 
flew along the coast it was subjected to heavy fire from shore batteries and this 
destroyed any chance of taking the convoy by surprise. But the attack was pressed 
home in the face of intense heavy and light flak from the escort vessels. This was 
soon silenced by the anti-flak aircraft, which were in sufficient strength to engage 
all but two of the escorts. The striking force followed hot on their heels, unhindered 
by the escort ships, and dropped its torpedoes. Two hits were scored on the big 
merchant ship, two more on the naval auxiliary, and one on an M class minesweeper. 
Before leaving the scene, the Wing had the satisfaction of seeing the merchant 
ship down by the stern, listing and apparently sinking, and the naval auxiliary 
also listing and sinking. A minesweeper was seen to blow up. In addition, at least 
five more of the escort vessels were left in flames. 
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The Admiralty Assessment Committee—a Committee set up to consider claims 
for enemy shipping losses—has since assessed the merchant ship, the naval auxiliary, 
and the minesweeper as sunk, and four more minesweepers as damaged. 


All our aircraft returned safely to base. 


The story of this operation, I think, illustrates the effectiveness of the tactics 
which I have described, and in particular emphasizes the value of a strong anti- 
flak screen and the advantage of operating in big numbers. 


The planning of anti-shipping operations presents a considerable problem. Most 
of the more fruitful areas lie some 200 miles from our coasts and the acquisition of 
timely information about the movements of shipping is a matter of great difficulty. 
Extensive use is made of reconnaissance aircraft, but it frequently happens that 
the information they supply is received too late to get the strike force to the scene 
of action before the shipping has made a bolt for harbour or has been able to seek 
the shelter of restricted waters. Consequently, it-is often necessary to keep strike 
forces standing by on the ground for long periods, ready to take the air at very short 
notice. This is irksome work for the crews, but one of the penalties of belonging 
to a “ fire brigade’ force. Often in the absence of information, the force just has 
to go out looking for trouble. 


I need hardly stress the importance of speed and accuracy in the reporting of 
the enemy’s position by reconnaissance aircraft. The launching of a strike force 
is a matter of careful timing, and an inaccurate or tardy position report can very 
easily render a strike abortive. In spite of all difficulties, the Coastal Command 
strike wings have, however, had a large number of spectacular successes and are 
undoubtedly looked upon with the greatest respect by the enemy, who is now 
sailing his convoys principally at night. 

Anti-shipping operations at night are difficult, and the handling of big formations, 
such as I have described, is not a practical proposition. Bombing by the aid of 
flares is, however, developing rapidly, as is also the illumination of targets by 
flare-dropping Wellingtons to enable small forces of Beaufighters to attack with 
torpedoes. 

ATTACKS ON NAvAL UNITS 


In this brief review of Coastal Command’s anti-shipping activities I have 
spoken only of the attack of merchant convoys. I have not mentioned that of 
major naval units. This is, of course, one of our primary commitments and is 
ever present in our minds, though unfortunately the opportunities to attack such 
targets are few and far between. As regards weapons, the torpedo is at present 
the only one in our armoury likely to be effective against heavily armoured ships, 
and the speed at which such ships travel makes the aiming of the torpedoes a more 
difficult operation. Apart from this the tactics and technique are the same for 
each type of target. Both are heavily escorted by flak ships, and both demand 
the employment of a large strike force embodying the same preponderance of 
anti-flak aircraft. 


During the invasion period the problem before us was somewhat different. 
We temporarily abandoned the attack of coastal convoys and concentrated our 
efforts against the enemy naval forces considered most likely to interfere with the 
safe passage of our invasion convoys. By day our operations mostly took the 
form of strikes by cannon-firing Mosquitos and Beaufighters using cannon and 
rocket. These achieved considerable success in sinking and damaging ships of 
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the destroyer or torpedo-boat class, and culminated in the sinking of two destroyers 
in one attack in the mouth of the Gironde. 

Most of the anti-shipping activity, however, took place at night when the 
principal target was the E-Boat. For this the most effective weapon was found 
to be the bomb so fused as to burst with the maximum spread of fragmentation 
and thus to counteract the great difficulty of aiming accurately at a small target 
in the dark. The E-Boats were constantly harried by Coastal Command Beaufighters 
and squadrons of the Fleet Air Arm, and although it has been difficult to assess 
the concrete results of the operations, there is no doubt that they played a great 
part in virtually nullifying the activities of a force which was regarded as a very 
serious potential threat to the safety of our invasion convoys. 


LonGc RANGE FIGHTER OPERATIONS 


I would like at this point to mention another important function of the 
Beaufighters and Mosquitos of Coastal Command, namely, their use as long range 
fighters. 

From time to time it has been necessary to employ these aircraft to protect 
our anti-U-Boat patrols in the Bay of Biscay, and they have done much execution 
amongst J.U. 88’s sent to protect the U-Boats on passage through the area. 


Long range fighters have also often been required to give protection to the 
fleet or to small naval units when operating within range of enemy bomber forces, 


FLEET RECONNAISSANCE 
This brings me to the function of the Command which I have referred to as 


Fleet Reconnaissance. Fleet reconnaissance implies tactical reconnaissance and the 
shadowing of enemy surface forces, and also the provision of anti-U-Boat escort to 
the Fleet. The latter is, of course, no longer purely a matter of reconnaissance, but 
involves the attack of U-Boats as well as their detection. It is, in fact, a similar 
problem to the anti-U-Boat escort to trade convoys. 


The most outstanding example of successful reconnaissance on behalf of the 
Fleet was the search for the “‘ Bismarck ”’ in 1941, when, after a series of sightings 
and lost contacts by many Coastal Command aircraft in bad weather, a Catalina 
finally sighted, reported and shadowed the ship and enabled our own surface forces 
to close and sink her. 

Dependent upon the area of the operation and its distance from our bases, any 
aircraft of Coastal Command may be called upon to carry out Fleet Reconnaissance 
and all crews have to be trained in the technique and in the art of ship recognition, 
For instance, the search for an enemy force in mid-Atlantic would call for the use 
of long-range aircraft of the type principally employed on anti-U-Boat operations. 
The search for enemy units moving along the Norwegian Coast, where there is risk 
of interception by fighters, has to be undertaken by Mosquitos or Beaufighters. As 
in reconnaissance on behalf of air anti-shipping operations, the need for accurate 
navigation and reporting of position is of great importance and makes high demands 
upon the aircrews, especially in the smaller aircraft where facilities for accurate 
navigation are severely limited. 


Another form of direct co-operation with naval forces, for which we have always 
to be prepared is the support of the Fleet by air striking forces in a fleet action 
within range of our shores. An air-launched torpedo attack on enemy major units 
may, if it fails to sink them, so reduce their speed as to enable our own fleet to make 
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contact with them. We have not been able to put this into practice so far, but it 
is a technique which may some,day pay a useful dividend in the Far East. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


I should also mention certain miscellaneous duties of the Command, which 
include many notable flights by flying boats to discover ice conditions in Arctic 
tegions ; flights to Spitzbergen and to Russia ; flights at extreme ranges to supple- 
ment the work of the Meteorological and Air/Sea Rescue Squadrons in areas outside 
their radius of action ; and a host of other special operations of similar nature. 


No lecture on the operations of Coastal Command would be complete without 
the mention of two factors, namely, the need for flexibility, and the weather. 


FLEXIBILITY 


As regards flexibility, you will have noticed,that I have spoken of the develop- 
ment, from time to time, of intensive operations in widely separated areas, ranging 
from the Norwegian Coast, through the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans, and down to 
the Mediterranean area. To keep abreast of events and to ensure the proper 
concentration of effort at the right time and place, Coastal Command has always to 
be prepared to move its squadrons at short notice. For example the whole set-up 
of the Command has undergone three major changes since the Spring of this year, 
and there may be more to come. 

All this has to be done with the minimum of interruption to operations and 
involves a highly complicated administrative problem and continuous advanced 
planning. If to this we add an unending procession of new developments in equip- 
ment and the time to be devoted to training in its use, it will be seen that the 
Command has a major problem in maintaining the steady operational effort which 
alone can produce the desired results. 


THE WEATHER 


The other factor, the weather, also has a far-reaching influence on the main- 
tenance of operational effort. The continuity of the offensive anti-U-Boat search 
of an area, which I described earlier, is entirely dependent on weather conditions, 
which may sometimes keep aircraft grounded at their bases, and sometimes present 
almost impossible conditions in the operational area. _ Fortunately, however, there 
are mitigating circumstances. Distances between bases and the operational area 
are usually so great and the patrols of such long duration, that a bad weather front 
may often have time to pass through the base area between take-off and landing, 
while in the operational area conditions may be suitable for the task in hand. - 


Again the operations of Coastal Command aircraft may often be possible in 
weather conditions which would completely rule out a bomber operation. In fact 
on occasions such weather may provide just the conditions we want as, for example, 
the low thick cloud which provides such valuable cover for anti-shipping strike 
forces when unprotected by fighter aircraft. 

But the most cogent factor of all is the skill of the aircrews in bad weather 
flying and their willingness and, indeed, determination to operate in the most 
appalling conditions if it is humanly possible to do so, so that the job gets done. 

The result is that Coastal Command operations go on round the clock, day 
after day, and have done all through the War almost without intermission. Even 
if the weather does temporarily defeat us in one area, it is almost bound to be good 
enough in another. There is always something doing—night and day. 
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THE WorK OF AIR AND GROUND CREWS 

And here I would like to digress for one moment to speak of the courage and! 
devotion of aircrews in the execution of their several tasks. To press home an 
attack on a well-defended U-Boat in a big cumbersome aircraft, flying straight 
and level at fifty feet above the sea, sometimes in pitch darkness, is a highly 
hazardous undertaking, as is also the attack of a heavily defended convoy of 
surface ships. Many gallant men have been lost and many an aircraft has returned 
in a condition barely fit to keep it in the air at all. Yet the aircrews have never 
flinched. Be the target U-Boat or surface craft, they have continued to press home 
their attacks and in the event have proved their superiority. 

They have been splendidly backed by the maintenance personnel on the 
ground, on whom we have made the heaviest demands, especially in recent months. 
when the tempo of our operations has increased in common with those of all 
branches of our fighting Forces. The problem of maintaining the required standard. 
of serviceability of aircraft, especially in these lean days of shortage of man-power,. 
is a formidable one and calls for much careful staff planning; but without the 
backbone of unremitting work by the maintenance crews, the planning would come: 
to nought. 

CONCLUSION 

I feel that I have touched only the fringe of this subject. I have made only 
the barest passing reference to the activities of the Photographic Reconnaissance: 
Group which, though it receives its operational orders direct from the Air Ministry, 
is part of Coastal Command, which is entirely responsible for its administratiom 
and training. 

I have accorded the same treatment to the Air/Sea Rescue commitment, which 
we share with Fighter Command, and to the Meteorological Squadrons. 

I have said nothing about the contribution of Bomber Command to the conduct 
of the war at sea in its many attacks on ships in harbour, on U-Boat building yards. 
and operating bases, and on other related industries inside Germany: or about 
its extensive sea mining operations which have proved such a damaging and 
effective hindrance to the enemy’s movements at sea. 

I have made no mention of Fighter Command’s long acceptance of the 
responsibility for attacking shipping in the English Channel or of the assistance: 
they have given in providing reconnaissance in this area. 

I have said nothing about the endless battle of wits between ourselves and. 
the enemy which has been so particularly noticeable in the realm of science: of the 
race between measure and counter-measure in the development of Radar devices ; 
of the magnificent help we have received from the scientists of the Operational 
Research Sections of Coastal Command and the Admiralty in the analysis of every 
form of activity with which we are concerned. ‘ 

Each one of these subjects would provide ample material for a lecture in itself. 

I have thought it best to confine my remarks to those activities of Coastal 
Command which are directly concerned with the war at sea, because it is in this 
way that I have felt best able to illustrate the influence that air power now exerts 
over this vital sphere of the nation’s war effort. 

I have purposely avoided filling my lecture with figures and statistics, but 
these few are, I think, both interesting and significant. Security requirements 
preclude me disclosing the numbers of U-Boats sunk and damaged by Coastal 
Command aircraft, but I can assure you that they amount to an impressive total. 
In its Anti-shipping role, the Command has, since March, 1941, sunk 105 ships,. 
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totalling 350,000 tons and has damaged some 260, totalling 830,000 tons. All 
these were ships of over 500 ton§, and so the figures do not include successes against 
such vessels as E and R-Boats. 

I think these figures are striking enough to show that Coastal Command is 
now an integral and essential element of the forces directly deployed in the conduct 
of the war at sea, and further that air power is now an integral factor in the 
control of sea communications. 

And so we go forward in proud and equal partnership with the Royal Navy in 
the execution of this great task. 

DISCUSSION 

VicE-ApDMIRAL D. W. Boyp: As the senior member present of the sister Service, 
I should like to congratulate the Lecturer most heartily on his brilliant Lecture; the 
only remarks I propose to make are by way of emphasis, not criticism. 

The Lecturer mentioned that in the year 1941/42 the morale of the U-boat crews 
was affected. It is my firm conviction that the morale of the U-boat crews is not affected 
yet, in spite of all we have done. Surely the U-boat crews’ morale was not affected, but 
their actions. We were cleverer than they were ; we were doing well against them, and 
we forced on them tactics which were contrary to their wishes. 

The Lecturer paid a warm tribute to the spectacular acts of the American aircraft 
carriers. Having our own aircraft carriers very much at heart, because I happen to be 
the Fifth Sea Lord, I am rather hurt by that warm reference to the Americans, who put 
themselves where the U-boats were, rather than to our own carriers who were sent with 
the convoys. The convoys that we escorted with our escort carriers in the middle of 
1943 did not lose a ship, which is creditable, though not so spectacular in sinkings as the 
actions of our very gallant Allies. In this connection I had the honour of serving with 
the American Navy for a time and seeing a good deal of their Air work for which I have 
the highest admiration. I served in one of their aircraft carriers. 

I was at Malta during a very dark period, when the Blenheims were putting up one 
of the finest shows of this war with their low level bombing. Their losses were very 
heavy. They got hits, but only at the expense of their own lives. In the Pacific the 
Mitchells with fourteen front guns got more hits than the Blenheims ever thought of 
getting and with a loss of about 3 per cent., because they opened fire with their gun 
barrage and under its cover dropped their bombs from masthead height. 

The Lecturer mentioned that in the Far East it might well be the duty of Coastal 
Command to cripple enemy warships and enable the Fleet to bring them to action. If I 
were the supreme commander and if I were weighing up the true economy of force, I 
should prefer to keep my strike aircraft in the carriers and get my long range reconnais- 
sance from the long-range aircraft. 

Captain E. ALTHAM, R.N.; I wonder whether, for the enlightenment of some of 
our less technical members who will be reading this lecture in the Journal, the Lecturer 
could tell us what are nowadays the specific functions of the large flying boat as distinct 
from the other types of aircraft which are used by the Coastal Command. 

THE LECTURER: Admiral Boyd does not agree with my statement that the morale 
of the U-boat crews was affected, but I still believe that to be true. But what I never 
said and never would say is that the morale of the U-boat crews was broken. Whether 
we shall ever break the morale of the U-boat crews is a matter for the future, but I still 
hold the view that there have been periods during which their morale has been lowered— 
or shaken, shall we say—quite considerably by what has happened. I think their morale, 
as I believe I indicated, is quite good enough for them to go on with the struggle for 
a considerable time, and it would be most unwise to suppose that their loss of morale 
is a factor on which we can place any reliance. 

With regard to the escort carriers, I frankly admit that I mentioned the spectacular 
performances of the American escort carriers, perhaps to the exclusion of the Fleet 
Air Arm, but with no intention of making an unfavourable comparison. After all, I 
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was lecturing on the Coastal Command, and I had not time to say as much as I should 
have liked to say about the co-operation which the Fleet Air Arm has provided. They 
have, of course, done a magnificent job, and it is perfectly true to say that they have 
not had quite the opportunities for spectacular successes that the Americans have had. 
I mentioned those successes because it is a fact that the American escort carriers have 
done a very good job of work and also perhaps as a delicate tribute to our Allies. 

As to the low level attacks by Blenheims in the Mediterranean, it is true that they 
did a splendid job of work. I did not mention them because I was confining my remarks 
to Coastal Command, but I think it is right to say (I am open to correction, because 
I have not been to the Mediterranean and have not had any very close connection with 
the operations there in staff work) that the type of targets which they were attacking 
were not the heavily-escorted targets with which we have had to deal here, and I still 
think that, had their targets been as well defended with flak as the convoys with which 
we have to deal in this part of the world, the Blenheims would have found their losses 
to be very much heavier and possibly prohibitive. I think that is all I can say on that 
point. 

With regard to the support of the Fleet by slowing up with the torpedo attack the 
passage of German major naval units, I was thinking, of course, of operations within 
reach of shore-based aircraft, where we would throw in all we had in support of a fleet 
action. At a greater distance from our coasts, out to sea, the carrier-borne aircraft 
would, I take it, perform the same sort of function, Taking into account the amount 
of information we may have at the time of the movements of enemy ships, it may be, 
I suggest, a matter of very careful timing to get steam up and get the Fleet to sea in 
order to intercept the German ships before they get out into the wide open spaces. I 
had in mind that, if we could strike those ships as they went up or down the coast 
(I was thinking principally of the Norwegian coast) and slow them up, it would make 
it very much easier for the Fleet to get to sea and get into a position to intercept than 
if the German ships were proceeding at full speed. < 

Captain Altham asked me to give some account of the distinction between the 
functions of the ‘flying boats and other types of aircraft used. Operationally there is 
really no difference at all, except, of course, between the flying boat and the Mosquito 
and fighter type. The flying boat is an anti-U-boat aircraft, and it does exactly the 
same job as a Liberator or a Wellington or any of the other types which we have used 
in the past or may use in the future. It has certain differences in its technique, owing 
to its design and so on, but it does exactly the same job and, generally speaking, I should 
say there is no difference at all. In fact for anti-U-boat work the two are interchangeable, 


THE CHAIRMAN 

Vice-Marshal Ellwood set himself the task of telling us about one part of this 
great, long drawn out campaign at sea to defeat the U-boat and to drive the enemy 
surface vessels from the sea. We do not forget the part, no less essential, if sometimes 
less spectacular, taken by the Royal Navy. It has been particularly gratifying to hear 
to-day of the close co-operation in action of our two Services. Here we have a striking 
example of the fighting Services working splendidly together. The principle of joint 
headquarters and joint links at every stage in the chain frorh the top to the bottom was 
applied from the very start of the War and has worked extraordinarily well. 

Nor do we forget the parts played in this campaign by Fighter and Bomber Command, 
by the Fleet Air Arm and other aircraft, including the United States Army and Navy 
Air Forces. Bomber aircraft have attacked many naval targets at sea and in harbour. 
They have also played a part in the battle at sea far from the scene of action, in reducing 
and delaying the output of enemy submarines and other warships, and in the mining of 
enemy waters. 

One other thing we must not forget is that this battle is not yet over. 

Let me now ask you to join me in a very warm vote of thanks to the Lecturer for a 
very brilliant and interesting Lecture. (Applause.) 

The vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Air Chief Marshal Sir R, 
Brooke-Popham and carried by acclamation. 

















GERMANY’S OIL SUPPLIES* 
By SQUADRON LEADER E. J. St. L. STRACHEY, R.A.F. 


N the first year of the War many an optimistic article was written proving, 

with many a fact and figure, that Germany could not really be a serious 

menace because she simply did not command the oil necessary to sustain a 
modern war. The facts and figures were all very impressive and nobody seemed 
able to contradict them. How then has Germany been able to sustain five years 
of world war? From where has she got the oil to do it ? 


She has done it in three ways—first she has built about two dozen enormous 
synthetic oil plants. These plants turn a part of her ample coal supplies into fuel- 
oil and petrol; at the beginning of this year they were turning out enough oil to 
meet about forty per cent. of Germany’s needs. But that was not enough; where 
did the other sixty per cent. come from? It came from two sources; first from 
the conquered Rumanian oil fields, and secondly from several new oil fields which 
the Germans have discovered in their own territory. Just before the War the 
Germans struck oil on a considerable scale in the Reich itself. Then they found 
impressive oil deposits in both Austria and Hungary. When we re-discover Central 
Europe after the War, we shall find that it has become a considerable new oil 
producing area. That is a new fact in the economic geography of the world. 


These three sources of oil—the great synthetics, the Rumanian oil field, and 
the newly discovered wells of Central Europe, were between them giving the Nazis 
over a million and a quarter tons of oil a month at the beginning of this year. That 
was probably just about enough for their needs. But it was not by any means 
ample: the Germans were still after more oil. For instance, the strategy of their 
1942 campaign in Russia was probably distorted by the need to break through to 
the huge oil resources of the Caucasus; without them they could never have felt 
really happy and secure about their oil position. All the same, an output of-a 
million and a quarter tons a month was a most remarkable achievement. It was 
the fuel basis for the Nazi drive for world empire. 


Why did we let all this happen? Why did we let the Nazis build their huge 
synthetic plants—sink their new oil wells and build their refineries? It is true 
that you cannot effectively bomb oil wells, but you can bomb the refineries without 
which. the output of the wells themselves is useless. Why then did we not switch 
our air attack on to oil four years ago, as many people were always saying we 
ought to do? The answer is perfectly simple: we tried to do it and found we 
could not. In 1940 and 1941, R.A.F. Bomber Command, which was then the 
only bombing force in the field, made experimental attacks on several of the big 
synthetic oil plants, such as the two Gelsenkirchen plants in the Ruhr for instance. 
But we soon found that we had got neither the forces nor the operational technique 
to do them serious harm. In those days small precise targets such as oil plants 
were difficult to find; when they were found they could not be hit hard enough 
to put them out of action for long enough to matter. It was not the lack of will 
but the lack of means which stopped us bombing oil in 1941. 


In the years that followed, two major developments in air warfare took place. 
First and foremost the American day heavies—the Fortresses and Liberators, with 
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their attendant long-distance fighters appeared in the skies of Europe; and 
secondly R.A.F. Bomber Command acquired the new scientific instruments and 
learnt the operational technique needed to attack precise targets at night. Both 
these things had to happen before the two bomber forces could go for oil. 


Even then we could not start right away. All this time the Nazis, too, were 
not idle. When two years ago the Forts and Liberators first cast their shadows 
on German soil, the Nazi leaders saw the red light ; they began building defensive 
fighters on an altogether new scale. The leaders of the American Air Forces were 
not unaware of this; they saw that if the Germans were allowed to carry through 
their huge programme for mass producing single-engine fighters—literally on a 
scale such as the world had never seen—it might never be possible to strike at the 
vitals of Germany by daylight. So the first task of the Forts and Liberators, before 
they could go for oil or for anything else, was to strike down the rising defensive 
power of the German air force itself. For nine grim months, from about July ’43 
to March ’44, the 8th and 15th American Air Forces went for the German fighter 
assembly plants; and the American escort fighters fought huge air battles over 
the Reich. At all costs they had to nip the menace of the enemy’s vast new fighter 
programme in the bud. 

That struggle culminated in a spell of exceptionally clear weather in the final 
week of last February. In that week the Americans bombed almost every one of 
the basic German fighter assembly plants. The work of that week, and all the 
other attacks on the aircraft industry, did not prevent the Germans from turning 
out fighters; on the contrary, by a remarkable effort of dispersion they have 
managed to maintain a very considerable output. But what those attacks did do 
was to decide the balance of air power. They were decisive in the sense that never 
again has there been any doubt that the American day heavies could penetrate 
into every part of Central Europe. Those attacks meant that for the past six 
months American air power has been decisively ahead of the German defence. 


Air superiority having been won, the next question was how to use it? It 
has been used in two ways: in the first it has made possible the invasion of Europe 
by our land and sea forces; secondly, and hardly less important, it has made 
possible—at last—a sustained and concerted attack on Germany’s oil resources. 
In April of this year that attack began. 

The two great American Air Forces of day precision bombers—the 8th and 
15th—have played the predominant part in the campaign against oil. In the 
case of the 15th, based on Italy, we now know exactly what they have achieved, 
for when the Russian troops entered Ploesti and so captured the Rumanian refineries 
they found that the output of Rumanian oil had been reduced to under a quarter 
of what it had been four months before. The magnificent work of the 15th had 
meant that the Germans suffered the crippling loss of the bulk of their Rumanian 
oil as early as April and May of this year. 


The 8th U.S. Air Force, working from this country, has taken as its speciality 
the synthetic plants of Central Germany—Leuna, Magdeburg, Politz and the 
like. Each of these plants is an industrial monster, several square miles in extent. 
Many hundreds of tons must strike them, not once but again and again, before 
they are finally put out of action: and many hundreds of tons of bombs are 
striking them. 


But the Americans have been the first to recognize that Bomber Command 
of the R.A.F. has proved able to play a surprisingly large part in the attack on 
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oil. In the early months of this year, Bomber Command proved that they had 
developed a new capacity to hit precise targets such as oil plants at night. Bomber 
Command can now find them with their instruments, light them with their flares, 
mark them with their target indicators, and hit them with their bombs. The most 
important synthetic oil plants of the Ruhr were first put out of action in a series 
of successful night precision attacks during the early months of this year. But 
with the advance of our armies something further has happened: we can now give 
fighter cover to Bomber Command over the Ruhr, and in recent weeks the Ruhr 
oil plants have been attacked by the R.A.F. Lancasters and Halifaxes in the 
middle of the day. Such day precision bombing of German targets is an entirely 
new development for Bomber Command, and it is a remarkable tribute to the 
crews that they have been able to make a success of it. 

What have been the results of going for oil this summer? First a word of 
warning. We must not imagine that a particular day will dawn on which every 
German tank and lorry and car will stop dead in its tracks because its petrol tank 
has run dry, and when every German aircraft will fall out of the sky. In real life 
things don t happen like that. I repeat that one of the greatest errors that we can 
make is to look to any one attack which we are making on the enemy by itself, 
because no one attack will win this war. What will win it is the air attack on oil, 
plus the ground attack on the German armies, plus the bombing of the German 
cities, plus the naval blockade, plus every other form of attack which all the Allies 
are making on the enemy. But having said that, we can already state some very 
positive and definite results from our attack on oil. 

Last month the enemy managed to produce only a small proportion of the 
oil fuel which he produced last March, before our attacks began. I must not tell 
you exactly how small that proportion was, but I can assure you that it was so small 
that it will cripple the enemy’s whole war effort if only his oil output can be kept 
down for a few months more. Already, hardly a drop of oil is being used in the 
German war industry. Every industrial lorry and truck runs on one of those 
clumsy producer-gas gadgets with all the loss of efficiency which that entails. But 
we also know from captured documents that actual German military operations 
at the fronts, both on the ground and in the air, are already being gravely handicapped 
for lack of oil. Unquestionably, if only we can prevent the recovery of his oil 
industry there will come a point when the work of the German panzer divisions and 
the German air fleets will be so crippled for lack of fuel that they will not be able 
to withstand the pressure of the Allied forces. 

I say, “if we can prevent a recovery,” because we must not for a moment 
suppose that the German oil production which we destroyed last Summer will stay 
destroyed if we leave it alone. On the contrary, the Nazis are making the most 
extreme efforts to repair and rebuild their plants. They have gone to the length 
of building permanent “‘ repair camps” alongside the major synthetic oil plants, 
so that each time they are bombed the repair squads can rush into the plants almost 
before the smoke has cleared away. Therefore the job ahead of the Allied Air 
Forces—the job of keeping down the Nazi oil industry, will be almost as big and 
difficult as the job of crippling that industry—the job they did this Summer. The 
struggle goes on. Much has still to be done, but more and more in the air, as on 
the ground, the balance tilts our way. 

After the War, the 1944 attack on German oil supplies will be studied as the 
first major air attack, with adequate resources, upon the economic vitals of an 
enemy Power. 

E 











THE POST-WAR ARMY 
By Mayor A. J. C. Ros, The Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 


‘ke paper is intended to develop some of the proposals put forward by 
Lieut.-Colonel R. J. A. Kaulback in his article on post-war Army reorganization 
which appeared in the February number of the JouRNAL, and to inter-relate 
these ideas with Field-Marshal Smuts’ conceptions of defence on a geographical- 
political basis: The paper is intended more as food for thought and constructive 
criticism than as dogma. 


GENERAL MILITARY COMMITMENTS 


The size of our post-war Army will depend on the extent of our military com- 
mitments, but the ultimate decision will be influenced by factors of man-power 
and finance. As far as finance is concerned, we have presumably learnt the lesson 
of false economy. The question of man-power is more complex since the greatest 
calls on labour, from an industrial standpoint, are likely to be in the immediate 
post-war reconstructive period, and at a time when the Army’s requirements will 
include the additional demands of armies of occupation in Europe and reinforce- 
ments for the Far Eastern war. At such time as commerce and industry become 
once more grooved, and if, or when, international relations achieve stability, there 
should be a higher potential of man-power available for defence than hitherto, on 
account of the increasing economy in labour conferred by machine development. 


In any case, after the final defeat of Germany and Japan, our objects will be 
two-fold. First, we must prevent any one paramount Power or hostile alliance 
from establishing itself in unchallenged possession of Western Europe ; for in this 
case England is doomed to eventual extermination, unless she prefers the alternative 
of accepting the position of a vassal state. Secondly,we must safeguard and secure 
those vital sea communications on which the British Empire depends for its existence. 
A deeper examination of these dual objects discloses that the first is really only a 
part of the second. The first is of a parochial nature, directly affecting the British 
Isles ; but the second, of which the first forms a part, is universal and Imperial 
in character. Those purists, therefore, who raised their eyebrows in horror at the 
mention of a dual object, can now lower them with composure. 


WESTERN EUROPEAN COMMITMENTS 


The security of Western Europe and its seaboard is a problem for those nations 
which live in the prescribed zone or are directly affected by the presence of a dominant 
and aggressive Power in that zone. An examination of the map and contemporary 
history shows these nations to be Great Britain, the United States, Canada, France, 
Belgium and Holland. Possible additional starters‘are Norway, Denmark, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. 


However, in order to secure a just and equal balance between Western and 
Eastern Europe, the United States and Great Britain in collaboration with the 
U.S.S.R. should agree to the formation of an Eastern European Alliance on similar 
lines. The nations to be included in this coalition would include Russia, the 
Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary and Rumania, with 
possibly Sweden and Finland also. 

Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey might best be treated as 
a neutral zone, guaranteed by the Eastern Alliance. Continuing on these lines, 
the neutrality of the Iberian peninsula might similarly be pledged by the Western 
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Alliance, whilst the security of Norway, Sweden and Denmark might be made 
a joint responsibility of both Eagt and West. 

Having fixed the regional groups and their several responsibilities, with the 
primary object of encircling Germany and at the same time withdrawing the 
gunpowder from the magazines of Europe, the next step would be for the Eastern 
and Western: Alliances to agree to the relative strengths of the two grand armies ; 
both of which would be confederated under the terms of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 
which binds Britain and Russia to mutual assistance against any act of aggression 
committed by Germany or the Powers associated with her. In the fortunate event 
of the U.S.S.R. agreeing to limit the size of the armies in the Eastern Alliance to 
a total of 100 divisions and recognizing the right of the Western military coalition 
to embody an equivalent number of formations, it would then be incumbent on the 
supreme War Council of Western Europe to allocate a definite responsibility for 
a fixed number of divisions to the various signatory Powers. 

This figure of 100 divisions is purely arbitrary and is offered as a basis for 
further discussion, on the grounds that it is hardly conceivable that Russia would 
agree to a smaller army and that it would be against the interests of the Western 
Powers to bargain for a larger force. I suggest, therefore, that on this figure the 
composition of a Western European Confederated Army (W.E.C.A.) might quite 
possibly work out as follows :— 


U.S.A. ies? pew Oi 
Britain ae we, 6 24 
Canada a dati oa a 
France bl ce ae a 
Belgium dat pte: EM i 
Holland mee inne na 
Italy ... ee warts 7 
100 a 


In figuring out the various national contributions, extra-territorial commitments 
have to be considered. For instance, the U.S.A. will have extensive responsibilities 
in both South-East and South-West Pacific; and Holland will have larger 
Imperial commitments than Belgium. Again, the U.S.A. and Great Britain will 
have a greater naval burden to bear than France or Belgium. All these factors 
must be considered in relation to total man-power. I do not for a moment suggest 
that the figures I have given are anything more than a constructive framework for 
modification. Moreover, it is probable that national military contributions will 
require to be fluid in the initial stages of Western European reconstruction, and 
that Great Britain and the U.S.A. will have to bear a disproportionately large share 
until such time as France, Belgium and Holland are on their feet again. Subse- 
quently, the sea-board Powers of Western Europe may be able to relieve the Atlantic- 
based Powers of a part of their military contribution. But never again must we 
put ourselves in a position of misplaced confidence and assurance in the mythical 
security afforded by a foreign army whereof we lack the requisite knowledge and 
intelligence from which to deduce sound facts. 

IMPERIAL COMMITMENTS 

As far as Imperial security is concerned the vital and vulnerable areas are three 

in number :— 

(a) The Mediterranean and Middle East, 

(b) India and Burma. 

(c) The South-West Pacific. 
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The principle of safeguarding our bases in these areas should be on exactly the 
same lines as the security of the Western European zone. In other words, the 
defence of each area should be delegated to a confederation of Powers on a geo- 
graphical-political-economic basis. For instance, the security of the Middle East 
base should be a joint responsibility of France, Britain, South Africa and Italy ; 
whereas the South-West Pacific Force should be subscribed by Australia, New 
Zealand, Britain, the U.S.A., France and Holland. 

A suggested allocation of Imperial military responsibility is given below. 
The armies of any one area would form the mass of manceuvre for reinforcing 
any of the other areas, except in the unlikely event of all three areas being 
simultaneously threatened. In that contingency the Western European Confederated 
Army would be the potential reserve. Similarly, the three commands of the Imperial 
Confederated Army (I.C.A.) would form the reserve for Western Europe. 


Zone National Responsibility Number of Divisions 


Middle East is ... British ... ma 
South African box 
Colonial troops (British) 
French (including Colonial) ... 
Italian (including Colonial) ... 


India and Burma ooo NL. <r 
British Indian 
Gurkha 
Indian States 
Burmese 


South-West Pacific ooo =Beitigh.:. ee ow wit 
Australia and New Zealand ... 
USM. +i 
France ... 
Holland 


fenneeéee Eat ane fod oon 


Grand Total 


CONTROL AND COMMAND 


There would require to be a supreme war council with executive responsibility 
for controlling the four regional forces of Western Europe, Middle East, India and 
Burma, and the South-West Pacific. I shall not attempt to lay down or even 
suggest the detailed composition of this Council. Obviously it must be funda- 
mentally political in character but, nevertheless, the statesmen must be supported 
‘by a strong military element in an advisory capacity. This supreme War Council 
could decentralize the execution of its decisions directly to the General Staffs of 
‘the four military High Commands. Each of these would be organized on the lines 
-of the present S.H.A.E.F. and include Naval, Military and Air Force chiefs. 


We have the machinery for this organization virtually in existence. The only 
‘time that such a policy could be implemented is in the immediate post-war period. 
‘In pre-war days it would have been impossible to effect any such change-over because 
\we would have been extremely vulnerable in the transitionary period and, moreover, 
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there was no evidence of even being able to procure the concrete to build the founda-- 
tions of a structure of this nature. This war, however, has not only produced the: 
foundations but also the framework of the building. It would be an act of gross 
extravagance not to follow the existing achievement to its logical conclusion. There 
will, of course, be difficulties—lots of difficulties—but these are there to be overcome 
and not to stand in the way. As professional soldiers it is our duty to defeat the 
military obstacles between where we now stand and the fulfilment of the object. 


MAN PowER 


The first big problem, as I see it, is going to be one of man-power. Taking 
my figures as a guide, we will need something in the neighbourhood of twenty-three 
British divisions, of which sixteen will be in the W.E.C.A. and seven in the I.C.A. 
Allowing for Corps and Army troops and a proportion of the staffs of the higher 
Allied commands, we will need something in the nature of half a million men and our 
officer requirements will be four or five times as heavy as they were before the war. 


The ranks of the Western European Army can be filled to a large extent by 
conscripts, but, presuming conscript service is limited to a period of eighteen months 
to two years, on account of the demands from commerce and industry, conscription 
will not solve the problem of furnishing an Imperial Army. Neither will it cater 
for the vast requirements in leaders, trainers, instructors and administrators. These 
categories must be professionals as opposed to conscripts, and administrators 
include all that bright company of passive warriors from the Adjutant-General down 
to the battalion ration storeman and the company clerk. The conscripts must be 
trained as men at arms and, unless there is an adequate cadre of minimum staff, 
a conscripted man will emerge from his service with no deeper knowledge of the 
military arts than are associated with domestic duties. 


Here it might be indicated with advantage that a great economy of man-power 
could be effected by equipping every barracks, or standing camp, with a permanent 
civil staff for purely domestic duties. Any C.O. with practical experience will 
appreciate that it is necessary to adapt the official war establishment into two 
organizations, one of which works in barracks and the other in the field. Further- 
more, the technique of barrack maintenance is so exacting that the required standard. 
of administration can only be achieved at the expense of training those concerned 
in the proper application of their field duties. 

Although it may seem paradoxical to contend that an increase in establishment: 
will economize in man-power, this is not the case in the light of practical examination,. 
since the additional bodies would be provided from pensioned categories who would 
otherwise probably be unemployed. 

In order, therefore, to meet the Army’s requirements in man-power, I suggest: 
that it is likely to prove most economical to engage men on the following contracts :— 

(a) Eighteen month to two year conscripts, who will provide the men for- 
75 per cent. of the W.E.C.A. and something in the nature of 25 per cent.. 
of the N.C.Os. up to the rank of corporal. 

(6) Long service volunteers, who will be enlisted conscripts on an engagement: 
of probably five, six or seven years’ Colour service, and who will have the. 
opportunity for extending to twelve years’ Colour service and then re- 
engaging. These men will provide the whole rank and file of the I.C.A. 
and also 25 per cent. of the privates, 75 per cent. of the corporals and all the 
remaining higher N.C.Os. and Warrant Officers of the W.E.C.A. 
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The rates of pay for long-service volunteers, as compared to conscripts, must 
be a sufficient inducement to attract the right material. _I would be in favour 
of low remuneration for conscripts but adequate allowances for their dependents. 
For volunteers, I would be in favour of something like the present rates of pay 
for privates and relatively higher rates for N.C.Os. Under the present scale there is 
little or no incentive for men to take promotion. For foreign service I would be in 
favour of a considerable increase in financial benefits. Foreign service often entails 
hardships, privations and inconvenience. It demands a higher minimum standard 
of living, and frequently results in loss of health and even loss of spirit. Men should 
be adequately compensated for the liabilities which they are called on to face. 


OFFICER-POWER 


An even more serious problem than man-power is that concerning the provision 
of officers. If there are no bad men but only bad officers, it is an equal truism to 
say that there are no good men without good officers. 


Under the existing conditions of service it appears quite certain that there 
is going to be no competition whatsoever for commissioned rank. Of forty officers 
recently under my command, only two even considered the idea of accepting regular 
Commissions, and of these one had intended to go to Sandhurst after leaving his 
public school, had his father not denied him a military career. In all other 
cases the officers maintained that commissioned service was a hopeless financial 
proposition compared with their commercial prospects. In spite of this, however, 
it was an undeniable fact that these officers, who were apparently of not incon- 
siderable value to the commercial market, were below the pre-war Regular standard 
in such qualities as initiative, adaptability, sense of responsibility, integrity, 
strength of character, general poise and even intelligence ; whereas their capacity 
for hard work was certainly not greater. 


From this it may be deduced that the pre-war Regular officer had a higher 
potential commercial value than that at which the Treasury rated him. If this 
theory is doubted, let it be understood that a large percentage of Regular officers 
have had their senses of market values awakened through their association with 
Territorial and emergency commissioned officers, and that under the existing scales 
of remuneration they will not be prepared to stay on voluntarily after the War. 
Unless, therefore, the Government are prepared to pay officers at their market value 
they will find themselves in the embarrassing position of having an army with no 
leaders. I use the word leaders intentionally, because it will always be possible 
to bribe private soldiers into accepting Sam Browne belts. 


In pre-War days it was unnecessary for the Government to increase the pay 
of officers because, at that time, the demands were modest and an adequate minimum 
supply of proper material was still forthcoming. Also, a fair proportion of officers 
had their meagre pay subsidized from private incomes. Even then, however, 
the position was not entirely satisfactory because the subsidized officers were in 
the privileged position of amateurs—frequently enthusiastic and sometimes not— 
whilst the unsubsidized officers were forced to live so closely that their minds were 
apt to become narrowed and restricted by the circumstances of their environment. 


Since private incomes are now so few and far between, the privately subsidized 
officer can be excluded as a source of supply in the new Army. We-must accept the 
fact that what is required will have to be paid for and, if this is disregarded, it must 
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be accepted that the mass of potential officers will seek their professions and their 
fortunes in commercial spheres. * 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


The question, therefore, boils down to one of pay. Now the pay of all ranks 
is relatively associated, and this seems to be a fact that is discountenanced in current 
Press correspondence and Ministerial speeches. Recently the private soldier’s pay 
has been raised to 5s. a day, but the pay of the higher ranks, both commissioned 
and non-commissioned, has not been correspondingly increased. Apart from 
constituting an injustice, the policy of altering relative rates is unsound since it 
disqualifies one incentive to promotion, particularly in the junior non-commissioned 
tanks. 


On precedent, the value of the officer on first appointment has been rated at 
approximately five times that of a private. That was the case when my father 
was commissioned, shortly after the Cardwell reforms, and when I joined some 
forty years later. The relative rates were 5s. 4d. to a shilling and ros. 4d. (subse- 
quently progressively cut to gs. rod.) to aflorin. This ratio of five to one remained 
more or less constant till the War, and now it is very nearly in the ratio of two to 
one, which, as Euclid would say, is absurd. 


I would not attempt to suggest revised rates of pay beyond indicating that 
the private soldier’s pay represents the basic unit, and that the pay of all other ranks 
from Drummer-boy to Field-Marshal, should be on this assessment. It is up to 
Parliament to fix the basic unit and the relative rates of higher ranks should be 
formulated on well-established precedents. 


ORGANIZATION 


From the assumptions and deductions of this paper the post-war British Army 
is visualized as consisting of sixteen W.E.C.A. Divisions and seven I.C.A. Divisions. 
In addition there would be Colonial, Indian and mercenary troops, commanded 
by British officers. The fundamental conception of the new organization is that the 
division, and not the unit, will be the permanent basis. Preconceived internal 
security ideas, including the policy for the North-West Frontier of India and other 
similar problems, must be revised and brought up to date in the interests of the 
larger issues. 


The necessity for scattering our Army in frequent and far-flung detachments, 
in the guise of a glorified police force, is now finished. In the first place such 
detachments will not stand up to the smashing power of the modern offensive. 
Secondly, on account of improved communications and increased mobility in trans- 
portation, they are unnecessary. 


Concentration must now be the watchword, and this principle must be exploited 
to the advantage of training as well as operations. Divisions must be quartered 
near suitable ground on which. extensive manceuvres can be realistically applied. 
The whole policy and system of training, from the Staff College down to the hap- 
hazard tactical education of pre-War days, requires drastic revision; but this is 
a subject of its own. 

Since the division now becomes the basic unit, the organization and admini+ 


stration of the Army must be directed to that end. In the days of our Imperial 
expansion and colonization the battalion was the logical entity. Now, with all the 
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factors of time, space and relative strength altered and changed, this is no longer 
the case. Regimental considerations and privileges must, where necessary, be 
sacrificed for the good of the whole; for it would be misdirected loyalty to back 
the unit at the expense of the Army, merely to preserve what has become out-moded 
by circumstance. At the same time it would be a mistake not to retain, salvage 
and resuscitate as much of tradition as possible. 


The reorganized Army is envisaged as consisting of two parts. In the first 
place there would be the seven divisions of the I.C.A.; and to these a further seven 
divisions at home might be linked, on the principle of the Cardwell system. All 
these troops would be foreign service volunteers, enlisted from time-expired con- 
scripts. The home service component would be part of the W.E.C.A., which would 
consist of a further nine divisions, recruited on a conscript basis. Reservists, both 
Regular and conscript, should be passed into a Home Guard territorial organization. 
The Home Guard should be reorganized to produce second line Field Force units 
and third line static units. In addition to these forces there would, of course, be 
anti-aircraft and fixed defences and possibly a semi-military constabulary for frontier 
security. It is earnestly hoped that the conception of a Territorial Army in its 
pre-war guise will never be re-attempted. Part-time amateurs are incapable of 
standing up to professional opponents, and it is unfair on the rank and file to expect 
them to take the field under these conditions. 


The old traditions could best be passed on to a new Army organized on these 
lines by entrusting the badges and customs of the old Regular Army units to those 
constituting the I.C.A. and its home service component; whilst the remaining 
formations of the W.E.C.A. might carry the signs and distinctions of the old Terri- 
torial divisions. 


« 


Divisions would be stationed in semi-permanent garrisons and these stations 
would only be changed on account of political and strategic considerations. Per- 
sonnel would be interchangeable between divisions, but formations would remain 
in their own areas. This would confer considerable benefits from the point of view 
of specialization of equipment and progress in the application of tactical methods 
to suit varying types of terrain. Hitherto we have tended to be Jacks of all forms 
of tactics and masters of few. This was the inevitable outcome of the Cardwell 
system and was proved to our disadvantage in such theatres as Norway, Malaya 
and Burma. A further handicap was imposed by the dispersion of our garrisons 
into small detachments, which prohibited the Higher Commands from practising 
the handling of large bodies in manceuvre and deployment. Our weakness in this 
direction was notably disclosed during the Cyrenaican campaign, where it became 
apparent that we were thinking in terms of far too small a basic formation. 


CONCLUSION 


The suggestions put forward in this paper attempt to demonstrate that Field 
Marshal Smuts’ conceptions for a new order in Western Europe and the Empire 
are not ruled out of court by purely military considerations but, on the contrary, 
are to the advantage of the Service, provided we are not prejudiced by a parochial 
outlook. This paper lays no claim to perfection but, it is hoped, may be of some 
value, as a basis for alteration and improvement, to other peace-loving Imperialists 
who have greater influence and more ability. 





SHAKESPEARE ON THE ART OF WAR 


By Arr MarsHAL Sir Bertine E. Sutton, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


6 ie who read Shakespeare to note his descriptions of warfare will be unable 
to find maxims like that of Stonewall Jackson who said that the art of war 
was to mystify and mislead the enemy, or of Napoleon when he said it wasa 
matter of communications; but he does dwell on three qualities : discipline, morale 
and concentration of force. The speciality of rule must not be neglected; the 
happy few will have advantage over the boasting many, and scattered columns 
relying on the surmise of aids “ uncertain ’’ will be defeated in detail. To turn, 
however, on any pretext to great literature is a recreation in wartime. 


Shakespeare, one may suppose, founded his views largely on traditions of the 
Wars of the Roses and from the warfare of his own day. Essex’ campaigns in Spain 
and France and his expedition in 1599 to Ireland to suppress Tyrone’s rebellion 
afford many examples of the causes of failure and success in war. To that last 
expedition Shakespeare makes a specific reference in “ Henry V ” :— 

“* Were now the general of our gracious empress— 
As in good time he may—from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 
To welcome him! ” 

But divided councils wrecked the fortunes of Essex in Ireland. Disunity 
Shakespeare holds to be the main defect of generalship. William Poel once staged 
“ Troilus and Cressida’ in Elizabethan dress: the irregularity of the warfare and 
the savagery seemed to portray those Irish wars. Perhaps there was a precedent 


for the Council of War which the Commander-in-Chief opens by a sententious speech 
calling for constancy in the protractive trials of great Jove. Nestor echoes his call 
for a better morale, but Ulysses after a few words of tactful acquiescence strikes 
straight at the heart of the trouble :— 

“‘ The speciality of rule hath been neglected : 


The general’ s disdained 
By him one step below ; he, by the next: 
That next, by him beneath _ 


Again divided councils lead to the defeat of the rebels in “ Henry IV ” ; quarrels 
and want of unity of command make Brutus and Cassius easy victims of Octavius ; 
the same causes drag Anthony and Cleopatra down to their final tragedy ; and there 
is a familiar ring in these lines from Shakespeare’s first play :— 

Gloster : ‘Is Paris lost ? Is Rouen yielded up?” . . 
Exeter : “‘ How were they lost ? What treachery was used ? si 
Messenger : ‘‘ No treachery ; but want of men and money. 
Amongst the soldiers this is muttered, 
That here you maintain several factions ; 
And, whilst a field should be dispatcht and fought 
You are disputing of your generals : 
One would have lingering wars, with little cost ; 
Another would fly swift, but wanteth wings ; 
A third thinks, without expense at all, 
By guileful fair words peace may be obtained.” 


After an angry argument on the merits of leaving a prepared position in order 
to launch an offensive, Cassius, older in practice, abler to make conditions, gives 
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way reluctantly to Brutus and after division in Council there is division and con- 
fusion in execution :— 
‘“O Cassius, Brutus gave the word too early ; 
Who, having some advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly : his soldiers fell to spoil 
Whilst we by Anthony are all enclosed.” 
This battle piece has many points of interest and parallels with other passages such 
as the appearance of ghosts to Brutus as ghosts appeared to Richard III before 
his defeat at Bosworth. That parallel brings to mind another, namely, the contrast 
between the opposing commanders on the field of Bosworth and those before 
Agincourt. Richard, who is more favourably treated than the Dauphin, arrives 
on the field in excellent spirits, estimates his forces as three to one besides the 
advantage which his ener as King gives him and then makes his reconnaissance— 
. Come noble gentleman, 
Let us ; survey the vantage of the ground— 
Call for some men of sound direction—” 
Just as Macbeth orders “‘ Send out more horses, skirr the country round.” After 
the reconnaissance Richard goes to his tent, calls for ink and paper and begins to 
write his orders. On the other side of the field, Richmond, who has marched from 
Tamworth “In God’s name cheerly on courageous friends to reap the harvest of 
perpetual peace ’’ writes his orders with more sobriety and particularity : 
“‘ Give me some ink and paper in my tent : 
I’ll draw the form and model of our battle, 
Limit each leader to his several charge, 
And part in just proportion our small power.” 
Then to sleep with a prayer “ O thou, whose Captain I account myself, look on my 
forces with a gracious eye,” a forerunner of Henry V’s more famous prayer ‘“‘ O God 
of battle steel my soldiers’ hearts : possess them not with fear.” 

The dreams which appear to the soon-to-be-defeated Richard, the eleven ghosts 
of people he has murdered, are as well known as the appearance of Caesar to Brutus 
before Philippi, and Richard, who has ordered “‘ saddle white Surrey for the field 
tomorrow ” wakes with that first on his mind ‘‘ Give me another horse.” 


Lord Wavell laid down that a sound knowledge of administration, of bringing 
troops to the field and supplying them there was the essence of generalship. The 
neglect of that was the chief cause of the failure of Hotspur’s rebellion. At the 
Council of War at Bangor, amid a deal of wrangling over the division of England, 
it was decided to concentrate the four columns at Shrewsbury, one under Hotspur, 
Mortimer and Worcester, the second under Northumberland and Douglas, the third 
under Glendower, which would be some fourteen days late, and the fourth from the 
Archbishop of York, whose arrival was uncertain. Mortimer, Northumberland, 
Glendower and the Archbishop of York fail, the supply is uncertain and “not a 
horse is half the half of himself.’”’ Henry IV’s concentration is businesslike: his 
three columns meet punctually at Bridgnorth. Even Falstaff marching through 
Sutton Coldfield with his pitiful rascals gets to the battlefield in time. 

In the second part of the campaign, the rebels again fail to concentrate their 


forces and have little idea of what forces they can rely on :— 
Hastings : “Our present musters grow upon the file 
To five and twenty thousand men of choice ; 
And our supplies live largely in the hope 
Of great Northumberland, whose bosom burns 
With an incensed fire of injuries. 
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Lord Bardolph: “ Yea, marry, there’s the point : 
But if without him we be thought too feeble, 
My judgment is, we should not step too far 
For, in a theme so bloddy-faced as this, 
Conjecture, expectation and surmise 
Of aids uncertain should not be admitted. 

Archbishop “Tis very true, Lord Bardolph ; for indeed 

of York: It was young Hotspur’s case at Shrewsbury. 

Lord Bardolph: “ It was, my Lord ; who lined himself with hope 

Eating the air on promise of supply.” 


The intelligence system of the rebels is also poor and they think Henry is 
advancing against them only with one column, his second column being diverted 
to contain Glendower and the third being held in reserve against the French. 


Let us turn from bad staff work to staff officers. The “‘ advocatus diaboli”’ 
is that bad soldier, Iago, who is first seen turning over the pages of the Army list 
and grumbling that promotion by selection has taken the place of promotion by 
seniority. ‘‘’Tis the curse of the service preferment goes by letter and affection 
and not by the old gradation where each second stood heir to the first.” And the 
worst of it is that a Staff College graduate has got the appointment :— 

. .a great arithmetician 
One Michael Cassio, a Florentine 


That never sel a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster ; 
. . mere prattle, without practice 
Is all his soldiership. ‘ 


Hotspur too has no patience with Henry IV’s messenger, a certain lord, who 
demands his prisoners on the King’s behalf, coming up fresh to the front line when 
the battle is over “ neat and trimly dressed fresh as a bridegroom ’—but he was 
hardly a staff officer. The true opinion of the staff is no doubt expressed in Ulysses’ 
speech when he condemns Achilles and Ajax for railing on their state of war :— 

“They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 
Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 
Forestall prescience and esteem no act 
But that of hand : the still and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on ; and know by measure 
Of their observant. toil, the enemies’ weight— 
Why, this hath not.a finger’s dignity.” 

In all quotations weight must be given to the opinion in accordance with the 
worth of the person expressing it. Ulysses gives valuable advice, but we need not 
consider Isabella’s remark “ that in the Captain’s but a choleric word which in the 
soldier is rank blasphemy ” to be any more true of military manners than Ventidius’ 
remark : 

‘Who does i’ the wars more than his captain can 
Becomes his captain’s captain : and ambition, 
The. soldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of loss 
Than gain which darkens him.” 


Shakespeare has no place for the ladies in war, either for reasons of secrecy 
or for the distraction from concentration that they are apt to effect. Hector perhaps 
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fights less effectively than Achilles for returning each night to the comforts of home 
and setting out thence again for the next battle and the next. Othello says :— 
“‘ And heaven defend your good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant 
For she is with me.” 


Yet Desdemona was no help to the defence of Cyprus. Enobarbus takes the soldierly 
view when he urges Anthony to leave Cleopatra behind. She comes, however, 
and “the greater cantle of the world is lost with very ignorance: we have kist 
away kingdom and provinces.” 


But to return to strategy: In Henry V a whole campaign is described from 
the casus belli to the conclusion of peace. The Archbishop of Canterbury provides 
the legal arguments enabling Henry to put a fair front on his wish to make war 
to unite his people and carry their thoughts overseas. Henry first provides against 
a war on two fronts :— 

“We must not only arm t’invade the French, 
But lay down our proportions to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages.” 


Then gives the French ambassadors a safe conduct and speeds up his munition 
output—“ now thrive the armourers.”’ Just as in Denmark the making of munitions 
came in good time. 
“Why such impress of shipwright, whose sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week ; 
What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with the day : ” 


Henry before sailing suppresses the activities of the fifth column, just as Octavius 
does before his campaign “Some that smile have in their hearts millions of mischief.” 
Henry then launches a peace offensive, at the same time embarking his field force 
and gaining a bridgehead for its deployment by the seizure of Harfieur. Leaving 
a garrison there, he marches to Calais. It is during this flank march, after he has 
forced the passage of the Somme, that Henry with his small and enfeebled army 
has to fight. What is chiefly.emphasised is the dependence of the morale of the 
army upon the C. in C. 

“ Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army had enrounded him ; 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 
But freshly looks and over-bears attaint 
With cheerful semblance and sweet majesty ; 
That every wretch, pining and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks comfort from his looks : ” 


After this the quality of leadership is shown in action by Henry’s conversations 
with Gloster, Epingham, Williams and Westmoreland: and between them comes 
the scene where he is shown to realise the heavy weight of responsibility that he 
bears :— 

“Upon the King ! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, 
Our children and our sins, lay on the King ! 
We must bear all.” 
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The quality of leadership, so lacking in Essex, is also lacking in Anthony. 
Anthony is a fine soldier, a shrewd contriver whose soldiership is twice the other 
twain, but Egypt was his ruin, At Actium his decision and judgment have gone. 
He elects to fight at sea in spite of the fact his mariners are only prest men, and he 
throws away the absolute soldiership he has by land. His spirits rise and sink 
with the turn of fortune and his moodiness depresses the troops. Even Octavius 
feels the tragedy and beginning “ let the old ruffian know” ends “ Poor Anthony.” 
Poor Anthony: Poor Essex ! 


Farewell to arms is tragic : with Anthony “‘ Unarm Eros, the long day’s work 
is done” and with Othello 


‘* Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! O, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, th’ear piercing fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality, 
Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war ! ” 


and, as a third— 
“Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier’s debt : 
He only lived but till he was a man, 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought 
But like a man he died.” 
Such have their own reward, but the writer, who made these notes in hospital with the 
sight of many around him who throughout the remainder of their life will be severely 
handicapped in the struggle for existence, ends with the hope that their fate will 
not be as described by Falstaff—‘‘ There’s but three of my hundred and fifty left 
alive and they are for the town’s end—to beg during life ’—but that promised by 
Richmond : 
“ Then, if you fight against God’s enemy : 
God will, in justice, ward you as his soldiers ; 
If you do sweat to put a tyrant down, 
You sleep in peace, the tyrant being slain ; 
If you do fight against your country’s foes, 
Your country’s fat shall pay your pains the hire.” 











TACTICS AND THE DESIGN OF ARMOURED 
FIGHTING VEHICLES 


By Lievut.-CoLonet D. R. SKINNER, Royal Tank Regiment 


ANY articles have appeared in this JOURNAL on the relative merits of 
various aspects of naval vessels and aircraft, and it seems that some 


contribution on the subject of armoured fighting vehicles would be relevant. 
at the present time when the final decisions of the war with Germany are being 
fought out on land. The article in the JouRNAL of August, 1944, entitled “‘ Naval 
Weapons and Tactics,” has prompted the following short discourse on the inter- 
relationship of A.F.V. design and tactics.1 It is proposed, therefore, to discuss briefly 
the historical development of A.F.Vs, their characteristics and some very general 
design features. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TACTICS AND DESIGN OF A.F.Vs 


It need hardly be reiterated here that the conception of the tank was British 
and that as a war machine it influenced the fighting in the 1914-18 war. Further- 
more, suitable machines were designed, built and successfully used in under two 
years. The fact that the introduction of the tank was brought about by a tactical 
situation which demanded a new design of weapon capable of increasing the power 
of attack over defence, is a fair example of the interrelationship of design and tactics. 


In the last war the combined power of artillery and machine-guns had 
strengthened the defence to such an extent that the opposing armies on the Western 
Front were reduced to a state of position warfare, and before the advent of the tank 
the concentration of overwhelming manpower and fire power in the field was the 
most important factor in gaining successes, although involving considerable loss to 
the attacking army in personnel, 

The absence in 1916-18 of enemy tanks of any importance meant that British 
tank units in battle could concentrate on their main role of overcoming ground targets 
which were holding up the infantry. During the years between the wars it was 
reasonable to be prepared for an increased number of tanks on both sides in the next 
war, and to evolve tactics and vehicles suitable to deal not only with ground targets 
but other armoured vehicles and aircraft. Furthermore, a peace-time army reverts 
to training in mobile warfare on the assumption that the opening of any campaign 
in a new war will be mobile. We commenced this war, therefore, with untried ideas 
both for dealing with enemy tanks and for the use of tanks in mobile warfare. The 
art of combining the use of armour and other arms, not to mention the vast use of 
mines, was only in its infancy, and in the initial campaigns in the Desert was more 
highly developed by the Germans than ourselves. 


Tactical and technical development in peace-time had evolved two types, 
apart from the light tank—the infantry and c-uiser tanks. The infantry tank, 
as the name implies, was to work with the infantry in the combined attack, while 
the cruiser was a basic machine with which to equip the newly-forming armoured 
divisions. The evolution of the two types was necessitated by limitations in design 
possibilities. The requirements of infantry and cruiser tanks in protection and 
mobility were so different that they could not be combined in one type. For instance, 





1See also Correspondence.—EDITOR. 
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the infantry tank, requiring the maximum protection with adequate weapons, 
was only needed to co-operate in a relatively slow-moving combined attack. A 
low power-weight ratio of 9 to ro h.p./ton was sufficient, and thus slightly more 
armour could be carried at the expense of speed. | 


The cruiser tank on the other hand, which was to be used to equip the highly- 
mobile armoured division, required as a first consideration a maximum speed of not 
less than 30 m.p.h. The weapon being equally important, protection was bound, 
therefore, to suffer in order to arrange the high power-weight ratio to give the 


specified performance. 


The armoured car as a wheeled vehicle has characteristics which make it suit- 
able only for roles such as reconnaissance, requiring high mobility and silence. Its 
ability to carry only relatively light armour and its limited overall weight are further 
reasons for using it as a reconnaissance vehicle. Jt has, however, a long range 
of action and high speed on roads, which a vehicle in such a role requires. The 
tank is essentially a fully-tracked vehicle, which is the best mechanical arrangement 
yet devised for combining weight-carrying capacity and cross-country performance, 
the latter being a subject very much to the fore at the present time, particularly 
under winter conditions. 


It is not intended in an article as brief as this to trace fully the various deve- 
lopments of A.F.Vs between the two wars. A brief historical survey is, however, 
interesting, in that it illustrates the connection from the start between A.F.V. 
design and tactical requirements, Tracing the evolution in this war of the tactical 
use of the wide range of A.F.Vs is a vast subject, as so much depends on the type 
of country over which operations take place and this has varied considerably. 
Broadly speaking, however, armour, which appeared to have a relatively free hand 
in the early stages of the War, is now merely one of the many important arms which 
must co-operate in battle to achieve success. This position has been caused by the 
development of the technique of defence in the form of anti-tank guns, mines, air 
support, etc. Nevertheless, the counter-measures have not as yet caused a state 
of position warfare, but have necessitated an even wider study of tactics of all arms 
and an ever closer liaison between design problems and tactics. 


The infantry and cruiser tanks have already been mentioned. The medium 
type, which has tried to combine the characteristics of both infantry and cruiser 
tanks, has been evolved by the United States with some success in the Sherman. 
For a short period in this war, chiefly during desert campaigns, this tank stood out 
from all other types, due mainly to the characteristics of the main armament, which 
fitted in with the tactics of armoured formations, and to its high degree of reliability, 
but it also had better protection than the cruiser tanks in the field at that time. 
The maximum speed of 25-30 m.p.h. was found adequate for tanks of an armoured 
division. 

It is interesting to note that the Germans also were equipped with a medium 
type of tank, but were versat* in the type of armament they mounted ; and their 
initial successes were due to the combined use of armour and powerful anti-tank 
guns, a number of which were mounted on self-propelled mountings. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN A.F.V. 


An A.F.V. is a weapon that combines three tactical requisites, fire power, 
protection and mobility. The man who has not studied tactics but possesses 
imagination and engineering ability might design a tank in which one of these three 
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features predominates almost to the exclusion of the other two. He may concentrate 
on mounting as large a weapon as possible in the hope that the machine, when in 
action, will blow any opposition out of the way with its weapons, but he will 
probably unknowingly sacrifice protection and perhaps performance of the vehicle 
in doing so. Another man might favour having the thickest armour he can arrange 
on his machine with sacrifices in weapons and performance, since he takes the view 
that, provided with sufficient protection to withstand any form of attack, the vehicle 
will eventually be able to reach the objective intact. There is the third point of 
view that may occur to the designer, that of speed. If high speeds are to be achieved 
with an A.F.V., weight must be cut down to a minimum ; this reduces protection 
and possibly armament or the number of rounds or crew carried, to the detriment 
of fighting efficiency. 

If any of the above views were the basis of a successful design and were correct, 
it is merely an engineering problem to supply the article. Once produced, however, 
it is almost impossible for a designer to make a change overnight from a machine 
built for speed to one requiring a high degree of protection. It should be borne in 
mind that the designer also has to consider both production and maintenance aspects 
together with user requirements. 


These rather exaggerated cases may appear far-fetched, but in one way or 
another they are not unknown to happen. It is hoped by this example to bring out 
two most important points :— 

(1) The tactical requirements must be defined and thought out so that the 
machine will be suitable for a number of different tactical situations and 
conditions for at least two or three years ahead in war. In considering the 
numerous conditions, the tactician may be tempted to ask for the impossible 
by demanding specific weapons, protection and mobility which cannot be 
combined in the same machine. 

(2) It is therefore necessary to understand the possibilities, within the present 
stage of development of engineering, that can be achieved practically on a 
machine such as the tank. 

The A.F.V. which is a good compromise is sometimes described as a ‘‘ Balanced 
Design,” i.e., the right balance is achieved between fire power, protection and 
mobility. The table in Appendix I illustrates some of the important factors, under 
their relevant tactical headings, which go to make a “ balanced design,” and with 
which the designer has to compete. Tactical experience is therefore required to 
guide the design of even the detailed components. 

To illustrate a few of the many points referred to in the table, let us take, for 
instance, the armament. It is suggested that the first consideration is the targets 
likely to be encountered and the determination of the ammunition required to destroy 
them. From this the size, weight and characteristics of the guns most suitable 
are chosen. 

The next consideration is how the guns are to be fired, whether from a moving 
or stationary vehicle ; whether the A.F.V. is going in to fight like a tank, in which 
case the main armament will be required to be brought to bear on any quarter, 
front, side or rear. If a self-propelled gun, which will stand back and give covering 
fire, is being considered, then a less wide arc of traverse may be sufficient. 


Every detail of the weapons and fighting arrangements is designed and situated 
in the vehicle for ease of handling in the role for which the vehicle is designed. 
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The same reasoning affects the design aspects of protection and mobility. This is, 
perhaps, where the designer or engineer helps the tactician. Once the designer 
has thoroughly understood the ‘“‘ requirement,’’ he may evolve from his knowledge 
of the engineering and technical world more efficient means to do some job, the 
resulting machinery being less bulky and more reliable. This work constitutes the 
main function of the designer, who is always probing the technical world for some- 
thing that will help the tactician. Sometimes some quite new idea or technical 
development will require simultaneous technical and tactical investigation. 
Instances of this nature are always under development, particularly with special 
devices such as ancillary equipment to armoured formations, which must be provided 
with means of detecting and destroying mines, breaching obstacles and crossing 
rivers, etc. 

To assist the reader to appreciate further the meaning of a balanced design, 
diagrams will be seen in Appendices IT and III, where the weight of both a typical 
cruiser tank and medium armoured car are shown in polar form, illustrating in 
percentages the weight distribution of the main components that make up the 
respective vehicles. 


Assuming similarity in the weight distribution between vehicles of the same 
class, we can use these diagrams to make some simple deductions. Supposing a 
new tank is required, it has to be laid out to give the desired combination of weapons, 
armour and performance. According to the table in Appendix I, the fighting 
arrangements will be the first consideration. Suitable guns must be selected. 
These weapons will have to be mounted, a crew provided to man them, together 
with driver and commander, and the minimum acceptable number of rounds will 
have to be stowed, protected from splinters in armoured bins and easily accessible. 
The crew will require space in which to be housed in natural, comfortable positions 
and have additional room in which to move about to fight the tank. 


The main armament, when mounted, will be required to elevate and depress 
within the required limits, and traverse 360 deg., and space must be allowed for 
recoil and loading. In addition, many other items of stowage, such as men’s kit, 
food, spares, etc., together with one or more wireless sets, must all have their appointed 
places and spaces. — 

All these items and the essential space for the crew determine a minimum 
acceptable volume which, if decreased, will affect the fighting efficiency of the tank. 
If we glance at the percentage weight of the items so far mentioned they will be seen 
to be small compared with the rest of the vehicle. Their bulk and the room required 
for movement is however important as, together with the propelling machinery 
and fuel tanks, the whole must be enclosed in an envelope of armour of suitable 
thickness to withstand attack from powerful anti-tank guns. 


It will be seen from the weight chart (Appendix II) that there is a considerable 
percentage devoted to armour on both the hull and turret. When, however, the 
armour is spread over the envelope described above it is surprising how thin the 
plates will be, particularly if the thicknesses are even on front, sides and rear, and 
sufficient protection is provided for roof and floor. To increase the thickness 
of armour means a relative increase in the total weight of the vehicle, due to the 
need for strengthening all the mechanical parts not yet mentioned, such as tracks, 
suspension and propelling machinery, and the possibility of having to fit a larger 
and more powerful engine to give the desired power-weight ratio. The net increased 
armour-carrying capacity will therefore only be in the region of 35 to 40 per cent. 


F 
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of the gross increase in weight for a cruiser type, but may be as high as 50 per cent. 
on the infantry tank. 


In order to arrive at a reasonable arrangement of armour without increasing 
weight, the designer and tactician must consider each other’s problems and arrive 
at a practical solution, usually a compromise, to produce a fightable machine and an 
engineering proposition. | 

Pursuing further the subject of the protection of a vehicle, it can be shown that 
the increase in weight of the side armour of a tank is four times that of the front 
armour, when the thickness of each is increased by the same amount. 


The tactician would usually prefer to have one surface of his tank immune 
rather than have no immunity at all and thus we find the front of tanks very often 
heavily armoured, while the sides are dangerously thin. If the tactician, therefore, 
can produce such tactics that he is always facing his enemy and can protect the 
flanks of his tanks against attack by suitable dispositions, then unequal armour 
distribution can be arranged to suit the tactician. 


An interesting point in connection with the armouring of the front of tanks 
is the necessity of having the mechanical features of the vehicle to suit. If it is 
dangerous to present the weak sides of a tank to the enemy, there must be some 
provision for propelling the vehicle at reasonable speeds both forward and in reverse, 
to avoid the tank, or for that matter the armoured car, having to turn when in 
difficulties, 

The armoured car has not been mentioned so far, but an examination and 
comparison between the weight charts of the armoured car and the tank will show 
that a smaller proportion of armour can be carried on the former. The total weight- 
carrying capacity of an armoured car is still further limited by the load-carrying 
capacity of rubber tyres, particularly Run Flats. 


It is hoped that the above examples illustrate the interdependence of the design 
and tactical use of an A.F.V. With the limitations imposed by weight, space, 
etc., it is essential that every item be chosen with regard to the maximum efficiency 
of the vehicle when in action. There are, of course, widely divergent ideas con- 
cerning the position and necessity of many of the smaller items, and the designer 
must endeavour to find a solution which will satisfy all concerned. 























conflicting as far as design is concerned. 
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APPENDIX I 
AN ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLE 
This is a weapon of offence.combining three tactical features which are mutually 


It is the role which the vehicle is to fulfil 


that decides the order of importance of the requirements to be specified. 

The following table is an attempt to illustrate how the tactical requirement 
is connected with design. As the weapons in an A.F.V. are the means of destroying 
the enemy, the table shows a suggested sequence of thought in choosing the armament 


for a particular role. 


The weapon in the tank and characteristics of weapons to be 


encountered are the first considerations in evolving the required fire power and 





protection :— 
| | 
FIRE JowER PROTECTION MOBILITY 
| 
Targets and Range of (a) Passive Mechanical reliability 


Engagement 
Personnel and machine guns in 
prepared or unprepared positions. 
A.T. and Field guns. 
Thin-skinned vehicles. 
Other A.F.Vs stationary or mov- 
ing. 
Concrete emplacements, bunkers, 
etc. 





Method of Engagement 
Direct. 

Semi-direct. 

Fully ares 


Ammunition diunintiaidien 

Type, number and size of rounds 
required to destroy the targets and 
for use in ranging. 


Weapons 
The above considerations will lead 
to the choice of weapons and deter- 
mine the calibre, etc., and fighting 
compartment design. 





Fire Control 
The type of weapon and tactical 
role of the A.F.V. will determine the 
following :— 
(1) Method and position of mounting 
(360 deg. or limited traverse). 
(2) Sighting arrangements. 
(3) Control. 
(4) Number of crew for operation, 


Fighting Arrangements 

Adequate number and positioning 
of crew. 

Internal and external communica- 
tion and. position of wireless. set or 
sets in vehicle. 
Vision devices. 


Broadly speaking is : 
Thickness of Armour 


Armour Thickness is limited 


by the weight-carrying 


capacity of the vehicle. 


Distribution of armour, 


Silhouette and Camouflage. 


Detailed points : 


(1) Moving armoured parts 
protected against jam- 
ming (mantlet, turret 
race). 

(2) External mechanisms 
protected against H.E. 
blast, etc. 

(3) Splash-proofing from 
S.A.A. 

(4) Protection of ammuni- 
tion and fuel in the Tank 
against fire. 

(5) Anti-mine protection. 


(b) Active 
Grenades, bomb throwers, 
pistols, A.A. weapons, 


speed and manceuvrability. 


with minimum of main- 
tenance. 

Performance 
Road and cross country. 
Obstacle-crossing ‘capacity. 
Circuit of action. 
Maneeuvrability. 






Speeds 
Average and maximum : 
(i) individual machines." 
(ii) collectively. 


Power/Weight} Ratio 


Transportation 
Rail and road: 
(i) off the battlefield. 
(ii) on the battlefield. 


Bridging. 
Wading. 


Recovery. 
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APPENDIX II 


TYPICAL WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION | 
of TANK of APPROX. SOTONS 





tye ENGINE GROUP 4- 
ENGINE wir 
S AUXIUARIES 24 








PUEL, OIL, WATER, 
& TANKS 2-81% © 


STOWAGE & 
CREW 4:91% 


APPENDIX III 


TYPICAL WEIGHT DISTRIBUTION 
of ARMOURED CAR of APPROX. 11 TONS 


SUSPENSION 
191% 








INSTRUMENTS, W.T., 
BATTERIES & ELEC. EQPT. . 
21% 





AMERICAN DECORATIONS AND MEDALS* 
I—DECORATIONS 


NTIL comparatively recent times there seems to have been in the United 
[ | States a prejudice against Service decorations. Apparently they were 

considered to be “undemocratic.” It is true that in 1782 Washington 
instituted an Order of Military Merit, but this fell into disuse after the War of 
Independence. An exception to what appeared to be the settled policy against 
decorations was the institution in 1861 of the Congressional Medal of Honour. Of 
late years there has been a reversal of American policy, and numerous decorations 
may now be earned. 

In order of precedence first comes the Congressional Medal of Honour. This 
is the highest American award and corresponds roughly to our Victoria Cross, 
It is granted for exceptional heroism in action “‘ above and beyond the call of duty 
and without detriment to the mission.” 

Next come the Distinguished Service Cross (for the Army) and the Navy 
Cross (for the Navy and Marine Corps), granted for exceptional gallantry 
in action which nevertheless does not justify the award of the Medal of Honour. 
It must be remembered that the Air Force is not a separate Service in the United 
States ; the air forces form part of either the Army or Navy. The Distinguished 
Service Cross was instituted in January, 1918. 

In the same year, 1918, the Distinguished Service Medal (for both Services) 
was established as an award to recognize meritorious service in a position of great 
responsibility, whether or not in actual combat. Its main purpose is to provide 
a reward for higher commanders and staff officers whose duties debar them from 
winning decorations on the battlefield. 

The Legion of Merit, another decoration for either combatant or non- 
combatant achievement, has been instituted quite recently. It is in effect a lesser 
Distinguished Service Medal and confers recognition of good service in a position 
of responsibility. 

The Silver Star, for gallantry in action not warranting higher award, was 
inaugurated in 1932. 

The Bronze Star, created as recently as February, 1944, recognizes meritorious 
achievement in combat and is in effect a lesser version of the Silver Star. 

The Distinguished Flying Cross, instituted in 1926, may be awarded , for 
“heroism or extraordinary achievement while participating in aerial flight, 
whether in combat or not.” 

The Soldiers’ Medal, established in 1926, and the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal may be awarded to any member of the Services for ‘“‘ heroism not involving 
actual conflict with an enemy, whether in combat action or not.” 

The Airy Medal, instituted in 1942, is for achievement in aerial flight not 
warranting the grant of the Distinguished Flying Cross. 


*The information given herein has been gathered largely from an article “ For 
Conspicuous Gallantry...”’ by Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Rudolph, United States Army, which 
appeared in the March, 1944, issue of the Military Review, published by the Command 
and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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The Order of the Purple Heart was instituted in 1932 during the bicentennial 
celebration of George Washington’s birth. It is awarded for a wound received in 
action which is sufficiently serious to require treatment by a medical officer. It 
is also awarded posthumously to all who are killed in action or die from wounds 
on and after 7th December, 1941. This decoration was named Purple Heart because 
the original badge of Washington’s Order of Military Merit consisted of a heart- 
shaped piece of purple silk or satin sewed on the breast of the uniform jacket. 

For each subsequent act of gallantry warranting the repetition of a decoration 

already won, a man in the Army may receive an Oak Leaf Cluster—this corresponds 
to the British “ bar.’”’ General MacArthur has six clusters on his Silver Star. In 
the Navy, in lieu of repetition of a decoration already won, a man may receive a 
Gold Star. 
_ Awards of any American decorations may be granted to personnel of Allied 
forces as seems fit to the United States Government. The Legion of Merit is 
awarded to United States personnel in one class only; but for award to Allied 
personnel the decoration is divided into four classes :— 

(a) Chief Commander: normally to commanders of Allied forces or high 
ranking officials. 

(b) Commander: normally to subordinate commanders. 

(c) Officer: for unusually distinguished acts or services, in whatever rank. 

(ad) Legionnaire: for distinguished single actions of meritorious service. 


II—OTHER MEDALS 


The United States forces also receive campaign medals and ribbons. Three 
created for the present war honour service in (a) the European-African-Middle East 
theatre of operations, (b) the Asiatic theatre and (c) the American theatre; and 
medal ribbons for these are being worn. As soon as a man arrives for duty in a war 
theatre, the specific ribbon for that theatre is issued to him. 

An American novelty introduced since the attack on Pearl Harbour is the 
Distinguished Unit Badge, worn by all members of a unit cited in War Depart- 
ment Orders. This badge consists of a dark blue ribbon, about the size of a campaign 
ribbon, enclosed in a gold frame. It is worn on the right breast. 

Another medal recently authorized is the Good Conduct Medal, given to 
every enlisted man who since 27th August, 1940, receives an honourable discharge 
after three years’ service. For the war period the three-year qualification has been 
amended for the Army to authorize presentation for one year of honourable service ; 
for the Navy the three-year qualification still holds good. This medal takes 
precedence below the Order of the Purple Heart. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


ALLIED POWERS’ PROPOSALS FOR THE MAINTENANCE 
OF PEACE AND SECURITY 


ONVERSATIONS took place at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, between 
as August and 7th October, 1944, with the object of obtaining agreement 
between the Four Powers—Britain, the United States, Russia and China, 
allied in this war—on tentative proposals for the maintenance of Peace and Security. 
The report of the British delegation was published on 1oth October. After 
further study of these proposals, the United Nations will prepare complete proposals 
to serve as the basis for discussion at a full conference. 
The report is of special interest to the Services in that :— 

(1) Contrary to the tenets associated with the League of Nations, disarma- 
ment is no longer enjoined as a condition of peace. 

(2) Regulation of armaments by international agreement is visualized 
lest their cost should become a crushing burden. 

(3) It is recognized that the machinery for the physical defence of peace 
must be in professional hands. To this end it is suggested that there 
should be a Military Staff Committee consisting of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the permanent-member nations. 


A UNITED NATIONS’ ORGANIZATION 

The first part of the report deals with general purposes and principles and 
describes the principal organs which an organization, under the title of the United 
Nations, should have. These are :— 

(a) A General Assembly. 

(b) A Security Council. 

(c) An International Court of Justice. 
(d) A Secretariat. 

The General Assembly should be open for membership to “all peace-loving 
States.” 

The Security Council should consist of eleven members—four permanent, 
representing the present Allied Powers, to which a fifth representing France should be 
added in due course. The remaining six should represent other States, and should 
be elected for two years, three retiring each year. 

The following extracts from the report give an outline - the iinettons of this 
Council :— 

“(r) In order to ensure prompt and effective action by the Organization, 
members of the Organization should confer on the Security Council 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of international peace and security 
and should agree that in carrying out these duties under this responsibility it should 
act on their behalf. 

(4) All members of the Organization should obligate themselves to accept 
the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. 
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“ (5) In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of international 
peace and security with the least diversion of the world’s human and economic 
resources for armament, the Security Council with the assistance of the Military Staff 
Committee should have the responsibility for formulating plans for the 
establishment of a system of regulation of armaments for submission to the members 
of the Organization.” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Proposals for the pacific settlement of disputes and the responsibilities of the 
Security Committee in relation thereto include :— 


“ (1) The Security Council should be empowered to investigate any dispute, 
or any situation which may lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute, 
in order to determine whether its continuance is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

“‘(2) Any State, whether a member of the Organization or not, may bring any 
such dispute or situation to the attention of the General Assembly or of the Security 
Council. 

“‘ (3) The parties to any dispute the continuance of which is likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and security should obligate themselves, 
first of all, to seek a solution by negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, or 
judicial settlement, or other peaceful means of their own choice. The Security 
Council should call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means. 


“ (4) If, nevertheless, parties .... fail to settle it they should 
obligate themselves to refer it to the Security Council 

‘(5) The Security Council should be empowered at any stage of a dispute 
of the nature referred to in paragraph 3 to recommend appropriate procedures or 
methods of adjustments. 

“ (6) Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the International 
Court of Justice 


ACTION: WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO PEACE 


“ (1) Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle a dispute... . 
constitutes a threat to the maintenance of international peace and security, it 
should take any measures necessary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in accordance with the purposes and principles of the organization. 


““ (3) The Security Council should be empowered to-determine what diplomatic, 
economic, or other measures not involving the use of armed force should be employed 
to give effect to its decisions, and to call upon members of the Organization to apply 
such measures. Such measures may include complete or partial interruption of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means of communication, and the 
severance of diplomatic and economic relations. 


““ (4) Should the Security Council consider such measures to be inadequate, it 
should be empowered to take such action by air, naval, or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security. Such action 
may include demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea or land 
forces of members of the Organization. 
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“ (5) In order that all members of the Organization should contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security, they should undertake to make 
available to the Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agree- 
ment or agreements. concluded among themselves, armed forces, facilities, and 
assistance necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 
Such agreement or agreements should govern the numbers and types of forces and 
the nature of the facilities and assistance to be provided. The special agreement or 
agreements should be negotiated as soon as possible, and should in each case be 
subject to approval by the Security Council and to ratification by the signatory 
States in accordance with their constitutional processes. 

“ (6) In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken by the Organization, 
there should be held immediately available by the members of the Organization 
national air force contingents for combined international enforcement action. The 
strength and degree of readiness of these contingents and plans for their combined 
action should be determined by the Security Council with the assistance of the 
Military Staff Committee within the limits laid down in the special agreement or 
agreements referred to in paragraph (5). 

“(7) The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security Council 
for the maintenance of international peace and security should be taken by all 
members of the Organization in co-operation, or by some of them, as the Security 
Council may determine. This undertaking should be carried out by the members 
of the Organization by their own action and through action of the appropriate 
specialized organizations and agencies of which they are members. 

“ (8) Plans for the application of armed force should be made by the Security 
Council with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee referred to in paragraph (9). 


A MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


“(g) There should be established a Military Staff Committee, the functions 
of which should be to advise and assist the Security Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council’s military requirements for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, to the employment and command of forces placed at its 
disposal, to the regulation of armaments, and to possible disarmament. 

It should be responsible under the Security Council for the strategic direction 
of any armed forces placed at the disposal of the Security Council. 

The Committee should be composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent 
members of the Security Council or their representatives. Any member of the 
Organization not permanently represented on the Committee should be invited 
by the Committee to be associated with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires that such a State should participate in its 
work. Questions of command of forces should be worked out subsequently.” 


SUMMARY 
It will be seen from the foregoing tentative proposals that they visualize 
progressive pressure being brought to bear on an aggressor who refuses to be amenable 
to negotiations, in the order :— 
1. Diplomatic and Economic measures, which may include complete or 
partial interruption of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic and other means 
of communication. 
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2. Action by Atr, Naval or Land Forces, such as demonstrations, blockade 
and other operations by air, sea or land forces of the member Powers. 


No permanent International Police Force is proposed, and the intention is 
that the subscribing nations shall undertake to provide contingents of their armed 
forces, especially air forces, at short notice and as may be required by the Security 
Committee in accordance with the advice of the Military Staff Committee. 


THE ECONOMIC WAR 


The following extract from The Times of 24th October last shows that the 
economic stranglehold on Germany is now practically complete :— 


“The recent agreements with Sweden and Switzerland on ball-bearings and 
other exports to Germany essential to her war industries,” says the report, ‘‘ are 
regarded as making the blockade almost Ioo per cent. effective. 


“ By military and diplomatic action Germany has been deprived of the means 
to make the European neutrals serve as conduit pipes. 


“Chrome from Turkey, wolfram from Spain and Portugal, ball-bearings from 
Sweden, and shell fuses from Switzerland—these and other resources which she 
was receiving a year ago are now cut off. Opportunities to get in supplies by 
blockade runners or cargo-carrying submarines are few and hazardous.” 








CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the Journal, or 
which ave of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put theiy views 
as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the Journal.—EDITOR.) 

THE FUTURE OF THE NAVY’S RESERVES 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

S1r,—I, and no doubt many others, have read with great interest the article in the 
May issue entitled ‘“‘ The Future of the Naval Reserves.”” The subject is one in which 
I have always taken a great interest. I venture, therefore, to put forward the following 
alternative proposals, based on my observations during two wars with the interval 
between, and conversations with many officers of all branches. 


I fully concur with the author’s views with regard to reservists ex-Royal Navy’ 
stressing the necessity of selection for fitness both physical and mental. With regard 
to the R.N.R. I disagree entirely with the author. I very much doubt if the R.N. could 
have managed in 1914 and 1939 without the trained navigators and marine engineers 
obtained from the R.N.R., and in a future war, owing to the fact that it is unlikely that 
the number of retired officers from which to draw will be as large as it was at the beginning 
of the present war, the need will be far greater. 


I would suggest that the R.N.R. should be re-constituted as the professional reserve 
of the Royal Navy. To this re-constituted R.N.R. all officers, holding professional 
qualifications for their rank, should be entered, whether they be Executive, Engineers, 
Paymasters, Surgeons, or other specialists. The Executive and Engineer officer should 
be required to have, as at present, Board of Trade Certificates. Paymasters should be 
qualified accountants or secretaries or hold a certificate of service as ship’s purser. 
Surgeons and others should hold the usual qualifications and be engaged in their profession 
in civil life. A professional reserve of this nature, properly trained, would be of the 
greatest value to the Service in the initial period of an emergency, and would lighten 
the very great burden placed on the R.N. at that time. 

As far as the Executive officer is concerned, there has always been in the past, and 
is likely to be in the future, a surplus of personnel in peace time varying with the state 
of trade, and the Merchant Navy might, without suffering serious loss of efficiency, 
surrender the numbers required. There is not sufficient space to enter into detail, but 
I would propose that, in addition to the Active and Retired Lists of the R.N.R., there 
should be two supplementary lists. The first would be Supplementary List B, to which 
all Merchant Navy officers should be appointed on obtaining their Second Mate’s or 
Second Engineer’s Certificate. Officers on this list would undergo training during the 
period for which they would normally be called up under the Conscription Act (which 
presumably will continue in force). This training would mainly consist of instruction 
in Gunnery (sufficient to enable them to take charge of the armament of Merchant Ships), 
Damage Control, Convoy Work, and would give them a general knowledge of the sister 
Service. An opportunity would be taken to assess their potential value as Naval Officers, 
those considered suitable being earmarked for transfer in war time to the emergency list 
of the R.N.R. if the supply position allows. 

There has always been in peace time a large number of Merchant Navy officers 
who stay in the Service long enough to obtain their Master’s Certificate and then, realising 
the poor prospects offered in that service, seek their fortune ashore. These officers are 
potentially of great value from a Reserve point of view and I suggest, subject to satis- 
factory reports whilst on List B or whilst on the Active Reserve list, providing they express 
their willingness to serve, they should be incorporated in the secondary supplementary 
list C with Paymasters, Surgeons and other specialist officers in a somewhat similar 
position. Lists B and C might be called the Royal Naval Supplementary Reserve. 


The R.N.V.R. should continue as the amateur reserve of the R.N. In my view 
great stress should be laid on getting the yachtsman interested. A man has to have 
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salt in his blood to take up yachting (I am not referring to the owners of the monster 
gin palaces or racing machines), and this is the ideal basis on which to build the war time 
Executive officer. The Engineering branch, Paymaster branch, etc., should provide 
a place for the unqualified but keen engineer, higher clerical workers and the lawyers, etc., 
who, though not accountants, have a sound foundation on which to build. Here, again, 
there should be, in addition to the Active and Retired List, a Supplementary List, this 
last being much the same as that which was brought into being just before the present 
war, with more attention being paid to selection. Continuance in the list should be 
subject to attendance at a certain number of lectures, or similar simple qualification. 
I would suggest for consideration that a Warrant to a yacht owner to fly the Blue Ensign 
should be conditional on his having served in one or other of the Reserves for a minimum 
period of, say, three years. 


The continuance after the War of the University Naval Division and the closed 
units of the Sea Cadet Corps would appear to be an essential feature of any post-war 
planning. 

Space does not permit me to give more than the briefest outline, but I submit these 
proposals form at least the basis for discussion. This war has shown that we cannot. 
have too many trained officers in the naval Service, and I suggest that a scheme on the 
lines mentioned would go a long way to meet the war-time demand at little expense to. 
the State. 


R. W. A. FAULKNER, 
16th August, 1944. Commander, R.N.R. 





YOUTH TRAINING FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

$1r,—In his article on ‘‘ Boys’ Training—a Reply to the Trench-Gascoigne Prize 
Winners,’’ Major Tuke charges me with two fundamental faults. The first is that people 
in favour of compulsion have nothing better to envisage than “‘ a perpetual policing of 
the world with, vast armed forces agitatingly preparing for the next catastrophe.” 
I can find no such suggestion in my essay. My view is that, unless we—the three 
principal Allies—police the world against civil war and aggression over an appropriate 
period, our blood wiil have been shed in vain. 


“‘ All that should be necessary,” he writes,“ is to ensure that the Hun is never again 
given the chance to threaten the world.”’ He does not explain how this is to be done 
without the exercise of lengthy control, nor does he mention that the Hun is not the only 
aggressor in history, nor again does he provide for the protection of his “‘ tender shoots ”” 
against the blasts of ill-doing. Incidentally, we are likely to be found “ agitatingly 
preparing ”’ only if we fail to imbibe our recent lessons and are therefore threatened by 
another war for which we are unready. 

The second fault he finds is my assumption that national defence implies the training 
of boys as well as adults. A boy, he holds, before being “‘ fit to be trained for war must 
be taught,” not to be an imitation soldier, but “‘ to be a man ’’—a view backed by the 
policy of the Boy Scouts to have “‘ no connection in any way with the armed forces of 
the country.” Yet for his Boy Scouts he claims that they drill, patrol and scale walls ; 
and, presumably, they are not encouraged in these activities in order to become cat- 
burglars. Then, of the Scouts’ Camp Fire Yarns he writes that “ every one of them is. 
training for war just as much as for peace.” All this seems nebulous, contradictory and 
tinged with pacifism, The aims of the Cadet forces are, on the other hand, definitely 
purposeful. They are directed through discipline, the team-spirit, weapon-training and 
the cult of leadership towards national defence, citizenship and sound manhood, 

The two movements should not, however, be antagonistic but complementary. 
We—in the Cadet forces—encourage all boys under 14 to join the Scouts and to continue 
their Scout activities on a voluntary basis after joining the Cadets. Furtherf, we guarantee 
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them a constant supply of those leaders who will be needed after the products of the 
present war have grown old or in®fficient. 


Now for other points in this ‘‘ Reply ”’ :— 

Discipline.—It is not alone the advocates of Cadet training who regard “ discipline 
as good for boys.’”’ Magistrates who deal with youthful delinquents hold the same 
opinion. Many schoolmasters also and some parents. 


Incentives.—Major Tuke considers that ‘‘ Volunteers do not need incentives.” 
But during most of our history we have had a voluntary army maintained by the 
incentives of patriotism, ambition, fame, pay, etc. When they have failed to produce 
the required numbers, we have turned to compulsion. The O.T.C. was dull because of 
a lack of incentives such as giving the boys a clear insight into the picture. Modern 
training, especially when cadets are fully equipped, will correct that fault. Without 
compulsion, without higher incentives than those of pre-war days, youth organizations 
will subside to former levels. 


Prejudice Against Compulsion.—One object of my essay was to obtain a fair field 
for the consideration of compulsion. Obviously, I have failed with Major Tuke. He 
“‘writhes and squirms’”’ under present compulsions and his ‘‘ whole being shudders 
and revolts” at the thought of any future compulsion. In such a frame of mind, he can 
hardly view the matter without bias. The voluntary system, cost what it may, appears 
to be his motto. For it, he is apparently prepared to sacrifice the 60-70 per cent. 
of our boys who, in pre-war days, belonged to no juvenile association and roamed the 
streets, the cinemas, the courts, a burden rather than an asset to the community. 


I see greater force in the objections to compulsion and Government control advanced 
by Admiral Harper in his letter of 2nd July. As, however, the fighting Services have 
survived a similar ordeal, there seems to be no serious reason why the Cadet movement 
should not do so also. Moreover, not only the advocates of a strong Cadet force but 
also the Government have been forewarned and are therefore forearmed against the 
perils of allowing the movement to lapse. 

H. Rowan Rosinson, 
roth October, 1944. Major-General. 





To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 


S1r,—Having listened to various views arising out of the two Trench-Gascoigne 
essays recently published in your Journal, perhaps an Industrialist, who for many years 
has been a large employer of labour, may be allowed to comment on the question of 
training of our male youth in the post-war era ? 


The problem requires to be looked at from three main view points, namely, the 
State and the three Services ; youth and his parents; and finally, the employer. 


Before the War we had the excellent Scout movement which fulfilled the great 
merit of not regimenting our youth or including among its members the unwilling. It 
cost the State little or nothing; parents raised few difficulties and, in the case of the 
average employer, caused little if any inconvenience in granting the Rovers occasionally 
a long week-end for camping out, etc. 


To-day everything points in the years ahead to the necessity for some form of 
compulsory training of a highly professional kind for National Defence. The State and 
the fighting Services will presumably demand a minimum of one full year’s service 
commencing yearly in October so as to allow for a full period of individual and collective 
training. Is compulsory cadet training for youth to be grafted on to this arrangement 
and what exactly does the term youth mean in respect of age, education, physique, 
earning power? Some youngsters are forward mentally and backward physically ; 
some the reverse; and others are normal beings. For the great majority of our lads the 
ages of 16—19 are years of immense importance—mentally, physically and above all 
professionally and economically. Do we want to conscript whole time or even part-time 
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these youths at the age when they are beginning to learn their job in life, possibly 
attending evening classes and finding their niche in the work-a-day world ?! Would it 
not be more convenient and better for all concerned if flexibility was the watchword and 
a lad given the personal choice of doing his compulsory service at a fixed date on or after 
attaining the age of, say, 18, 19 or 20, all in accordance with his family circumstances, 
his physical condition, the state of his education or his job in the world, assuming that 
one full year’s intensive training in one of the three fighting Services is to be demanded 
of him ? 

Until he reaches the selected date for service, he will have been free to break the 
back of his education or apprenticeship, to “‘ dig himself in” with the firm or in the 
career of his choice, to play the games he prefers as and when he can find the time and 
to remain under parental influence at his home in the impressionable years. If, during 
this period, he cares to join a cadet corps voluntarily and can find the time for it, well 
and good. 

From some such flexible arrangement the Services will surely be the gainers since 
from the older ages they will be able to select more responsible leaders and find better 
qualified youngsters for technical and scientific duties, both of which tend to increase in 
importance year by year and call for a strictly professional outlook. 


In considering this problem one can only hope that before the Services submit their 
recommendations to the Government, they will consult with and adapt themselves to 
the views of parents, employers and, as far as possible, Trades Unions. The closer the 
Services link themselves with civilian life and its needs, the better it will be for the 
Country. 


29th September, 1944. INDUSTRIALIST. 





WEAPONS AND TACTICS 


To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. ‘ 

S1r,—The article on ‘‘ Naval Weapons and Tactics ”’ in the August number of the 
JOURNAL reminds us that a knowledge of weapon performance should be the foundation 
of the study of tactics. To some extent this has been provided for in the Navy by Senior 
Officers’ Technical Courses, designed to bring their knowledge of the development and 
capabilities of weapons up to date. At the level of ‘‘ commands,”’ too, there are specialist 
staff officers who, presumably, are taken into the inner councils and confidence of their 
Flag Officers in the practical application of tactics. In Army commands we know that 
specialists like C.R.A.’s and C.R.E.’s have always taken an important part in the prepara- 
tion of battle orders. Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, in his article on “ The 
Organization of Mass Bombing Attacks,” in that same number, alludes to “ the intensive 
work by my staff officers ’’ in preparing the detailed instructions for such attacks ; it is 
obvious from the particulars he gives that in this connection expert knowledge of air 
weapons is essential, and that it is available. 

But is the technical expert given his place on a higher plane? With the develop- 
ment of the staff system—a much newer growth in the Navy than in the Army—there 
seems to have been a tendency to treat planning as the province of the Staff and for the 
technical departments to be told to “‘ stick to their lasts.’” We see a symptom of the 
ill effects of this divorce between the staff and the technical outlook in the reference in 
the lecture on ‘‘ Submarine Warfare” in the Journal for May of this year (p. 142) to 
the ‘‘ staff requirements bugbear.” This, according to the lecturer, produced the large 
submarine—‘‘ a cross between a submersible hotel and a tanker . . , which can be 
very conveniently moved around as a flag on ocean charts in the staff office, but which 
is by no means so easy or so convenient to move around in action by the submariner.”” If 


1The article on ‘‘ Universal Service--A Suggested System,” published in the 
August Journal, p. 233, contained a suggested solution for this part of the problem.— 
EDITOR, : 
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there is such lack of co-operation at the designing stage of weapons, there is reason to be 
apprehensive that it is also lacking at the planning stage for their use. 

Tactics are the product of strategy, therefore weapon influence should make itself 
felt in strategical planning. Conversely, tactical and strategical needs should influence 
design. In other words, planning, operations, design and production should all be 
represented at the same round table; they should never be isolated in water-tight 
departments. 


21st October, 1944. OBSERVER. 





HISTORIC SIGNALS 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.I. Journal. 

S1r,—Though the Navy, with its tradition of silence, is not usually credited with the 
art of expression in either the spoken or the written word, it seems to possess a flair on 
great occasions for the despatch of epic signals. With sublime under-statement, historic 
events are marked by a hoist of coloured bunting or a sentence or two passed by light 
or through the ether. These signals often live long after the names of those who made 
them have been forgotten, and they become part of the naval tradition. 

Nelson and Trafalgar will ever be remembered for his famous signal, but few recall 
that it was his Signal Officer, Lieutenant Pasco, who substituted ‘‘ expects” for 
“confides ”’ that he might shorten the hoist of flags and speed the transmission of the 
message. 

There never was a more complete naval victory, though far from spectacular, than the 
surrender, without a shot being fired, of the whole German Fleet in November, 1918. 
Well is it remembered by Beatty’s signal to the Grand Fleet as it lay at anchor surrounding 
the enemy ships in a British harbour :— 

“The German flag will be hauled down at sunset ... and will not be 
hoisted again without permission.” 

A similar event was recorded by Admiral Sir Andrew B. Cunningham’s brief but 
dramatic signal in September last year :— 

“Be pleased to inform Their Lordships that the Italian fleet is now 
anchored under the guns of Malta.” 

There was something splendid, despite the sombre colour of the hour, in the signal 
which the British Naval Wireless Station at Athens, about to be over-run by the German 
hordes, sent to Malta and Alexandria on the 26th April, 1941, before it finally closed 
down :— 

“Last night with you. Happy days with victory and liberty. God with 
you and for you. Good luck.” 

Malta, the indomitable, replied :— 

“Very grateful for your message. The Medes and Persians could not 
make it. How shall the modern Attila ? ” 

From Alexandria came :— 

“We shall not forget you and look forward to the day of freedom.” 

The months and the years passed. The Germans slaughtered and starved and 
browbeat, but they could not break Greece; and there came a day when, like the Medes 
and the Persians, they had to leave. 

On Sunday, 15th October, 1944, British and Greek forces returned to the Pirzus. 
Early in the forenoon Alexandria Naval W/T Station established communications with 
Pireus and, to show that it had not forgotten, there flashed through the ether this 
signal :-— 


“It is good to be with you again after these years. The ‘ Happy days with 
victory and liberty’ to which you looked forward and wished us in your last 
message in April, 1941, are coming very close.” 

This, surely, was in the true tradition of naval signals. 


25th October, 1944. “* WALRUS.” 





GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 


BRITISH EMPIRE CASUALTIES 


Casualties to all ranks of British Empire forces during the first five years of war 
now total 925,963. 


This number includes :— 
Killed (including died of wounds or injuries) ... es 242,995 
Missing cee ee ys ae aes Aes ..- 80,603 
Wounded ... — Res re a si s+. 311,500 
Prisoners of War and internees ... Bd See «es 290,865 


The figures relate to Empire forces, including those of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions, India, and the Colonies. 


Civilian air raid casualties, casualties to merchant seamen, and deaths from natural 
causes are excluded, together with missing personnel who subsequently rejoined, and 
repatriated prisoners of war. 


The casualties of merchant seamen in British ships during these five years are :— 
Deaths (including deaths presumed in missing ships) ... 29,381 
Internees_... we a pd = “i my 4,192 

These include nationals of the Dominions, India, and the Colonies serving in British 

registered ships, but do not include any losses that may have been sustained in ships 
registered outside the United Kingdom. 


Civilian air raid casualties in the United Kingdom for the five years are :— 
Killed (or missing, believed killed) ~... nas ws 56,195 
Injured and detained in hospital ... ese ae 43 75,897 
The complete total of fighting forces, merchant seamen, and civilians is 1,091,628. 


Casualties for merchant seamen and civilians are up to July 31st, 1944. They are 
up to the same date for the armed forces in the majority of cases, but for some they are © 
up to the middle of August. 


CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


It was reported from Ottawa on 25th October that the total strength of the 
Canadian armed forces on that day was 764,000, against a pre-War strength of 10,200. 
The total includes: Navy, 90,000; Army, 470,000; and Air Force, 204,000. 





NOTICE 


QUEEN VictorIA ScHooL.—H.M. Commissioners of Queen Victoria School for the 
sons of Scottish Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen, Dunblane, Perthshire, have a Fund at 
their disposal available to aid financially pupils of the School who have recently obtained, 
or are undergoing training to qualify them for obtaining Commissions in the Royal 
Navy, Army or Royal Air Force. 


Former pupils desirous of availing themselves of this Fund should apply, in writing, 
to the Honorary Treasurer for an application form. 





NAVY NOTES 
GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THe Kine 

In pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, the following officers have been appointed 

Naval Aides-de-Camp to the King from 7th July, in succession to the officers named :— 
Captain H. Hickling, D.S.O., R.N., in succession to Captain R. H. Bevan, R.N. 
Captain (Commodore, 2nd Class) A. E. M. B. Cunninghame-Graham, C.B.E., 

in succession to Captain W. K. D. Dowding, D.S.C., R.N. 

Captain (Commodore, 2nd Class) G. H. Faulkner, D.S.C., in succession to 

Captain E. A. Aylmer, D.S.O., R.N. 

Captain R. R. Stewart, R.N., in succession to Captain J. W. Durnford, R.N. 
Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) R. M. Servaes, C.B.E., in succession to Captain 

P. C. W. Manwaring, R.N. 

Captain (Commodore, 2nd Class) L. C. P. Tudway, D.S.O., D.S.C., in succession 

to Captain E. D. B. McCarthy, D.S.O., R.N. 

In pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, Captain (E) A. F. Dobbyn, R.N., has been 
appointed a Naval Aide-de-Camp to the King, to date 19th July, 1944, in succession to 
Captain (E) J. L. Bedale, R.N., promoted to Rear-Admiral (E). 

Royal Marine A.D.C.—In pursuance of His Majesty’s pleasure, Colonel Commandant 
(Temporary Brigadier) W. B. F. Lukis, C.B.E., has been appointed a Royal Marine 
Aide-de-Camp to the King, in place of Colonel Commandant (Temporary Brigadier) 
R. H. Campbell, C.B., M.C., promoted to Major-General (5th August, 1944). 





FLiaGc APPOINTMENTS 


WASHINGTON.—The Admiralty announced on 23rd September that Admiral Sir 
James Somerville, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., had been appointed to succeed Admiral Sir 
Percy Noble as Head of the British Admiralty Delegation, Washington. On 2nd 
October, Admiral Noble visited Mr. Roosevelt at the White House to bid the President 
farewell. 

SUBMARINES.—It was also announced on 23rd September that Rear-Admiral 
George E. Creasy, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., had been appointed to succeed Rear-Admiral 
Claud B. Barry as Rear-Admiral (Submarines). Rear-Admiral Barry relinquished the 
appointment because of ill-health. 

WESTERN ATLANTIC.—The Admiralty announced on t1oth October that Vice- 
Admiral Irvine G. Glennie, C.B., had been appointed to succeed Vice-Admiral Sir Alban 
Curteis, K.C.B., as Senior British Naval Officer, Western Atlantic. 

NoRMANDY.—Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force, issued the 
following announcement on 27th July :—Rear-Admiral J. W. Rivett-Carnac, D.S.C., 
has hoisted his flag as Flag Officer, British Assault Area, and Rear-Admiral John Wilkes, 
U.S.N., has hoisted his flag as Commander of U.S. Ports and Bases in France. These 
appointments mark a further stage in the consolidation of the Normandy beachhead. 


SHORE Posts.—The Admiralty announced on 28th July that Vice-Admiral 
Geoffrey J. A. Miles, C.B., and Rear-Admiral Oliver Bevir had been given shore appoint- 
ments abroad; and that Rear-Admiral Henry C. Phillips, C.B., had been given a shore 


appointment at home. 
PROMOTIONS 


Captain (E) J. L. Bedale, A.D.C., to Rear-Admiral (E), 19th July, 1944. 
Surgeon Captain J. A. O’Flynn to Surgeon Rear-Admiral, rst August, 1944. 
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Honours AND AWARDS 


Order of the Bath 


G.C.B.—On 23rd August, it was announced that the King had given orders for the 
promotion of Admiral Sir James F. Somerville, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., to be a G.C.B., 
for distinguished service as Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet. Admiral Somerville 
had the honour of being received by the King at Buckingham Palace on 27th September, 
when His Majesty invested him with the Insignia of a Knight Grand Cross of the Order. 

On 26th July, it was announced that the King had given orders for the following 
promotion and appointments for distinguished services in the planning and execution of 
the successful allied landings in Normandy :— 

K.C.B.—Rear-Admiral Sir Philip L. Vian, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 

C.B.—Rear-Admiral Eric J. P. Brind, C.B.E. 


Rear-Admiral George E. Creasy, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O. 


Order of the British Empire 


C.B.E.—The following appointments were approved by the King on the dates 
stated :— 


Captain W. A. Doust, O.B.E., R.N.V.R., for outstanding skill, leadership and 
devotion to duty in salvage operations on the West coast of Italy, carried out in the face 
of the enemy and in the most adverse conditions, the successful completion of which 
operations in record time enables the Armies in Italy to be maintained (12th July). 


Rear-Admiral A. W. La Touche Bisset, for distinguished service in command of 
operations against enemy shipping in Northern Waters successfully carried out by 


carrier-borne aircraft (19th July). 

Captain R. L. B. Cunliffe, R.N., for outstanding leadership and skill in command of 
an aircraft-carrier during successful air strikes against the Japanese at Sabang and 
Sourabaya (16th August). 

Paymaster Captain A. W. Laybourne, R.N., for distinguished service as Secretary 
to Admiral Sir James Somerville during his appointment as Commander-in-Chief, 
Eastern Fleet (11th October). 

Distinguished Service Order 

The following was among several awards announced on 30th August for gallantry, 
skill, determination and undaunted devotion to duty during the initial landings of 
Allied Forces on the coast of Normandy :— 

SEcOND Bar To D.S.O.—Commander Ian H. Bockett-Pugh, D.S.O., R.N. 

The following award was announced on 6th September for gallantry, determination 
and undaunted devotion to duty as Liaison Officer with Commandos in the attack and 
capture of Mount Ornito, Italy, and during attacks on the islands of Solta, Mljet and 
Brac, in the Adriatic, all of which operations were carried out under very heavy fire 
from the enemy :— 

Bar To D.S.O.—Admiral Sir Walter H. Cowan, Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O., M.V.O. 

Admiral Cowan was born in 1870, and gained the D.S.O. for service in the Soudan 
in 1898. He was captured by the Italians during operations in North Africa in 1942, 
and repatriated in 1943. 

George Cross 

It was announced on 20th September that the King had approved the award of the 
George Cross to :— 

Lieutenant L. V. Goldsworthy, G.M., R.A.N.V.R., for great gallantry and undaunted 
devotion to duty. 
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- PERSONNEL 


WarRANT PROMOTIONS TO COMMANDER.—An Order in Council of roth August, 1944, 
published in the London Gazette on 11th August, provides that Warrant Officers who 
have been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant under the provisions of Order in Council 
of 25th May, 1939, may be allowed to count all their sea service in officer’s rank (i.e., as 
Warrant Officer, Lieutenant and Lieutenant-Commander) for the purposes of promotion 
to the rank of Commander on the Active List. The Order recalls that to qualify for 
promotion to Commander on the Active List a Lieutenant is required to perform four 
years service, of which three years must have been in a ship of war at sea. This rule 
bore hardly in the case of Warrant Officers promoted direct to the rank of Lieutenant 
under the Order in Council mentioned, in that the ante-dating of their seniority as 
Lieutenant by half their Warrant Officer’s time had the effect of curtailing the time 
available in which they could obtain their sea time as Lieutenant or Lieutenant- 
Commander, and this curtailment was increased in the case of those officers who also 
received a grant of additional seniority. 


UNIFORM Grants.—On oth August, the Admiralty announced that from 1st July last, 
standard uniform allowance, which is paid to Naval and Royal Marine officers receiving 
commissions for the first time, had been increased from £55 to £60. The non-standard 
grants, which apply to certain special cases, remain at the figures fixed in 1943. 


LopGinG ALLOWANCE.—On 15th August, the Admiralty announced that it had been 
decided as a war-time measure that the rate of lodging allowance in the British Isles for 
naval officers (including W.R.N.S. officers), irrespective of rank, should be £100 a year 
(daily rate 10s.), with effect from 1st July. Officers who are service victualled, or for 
whom service victualling is available, will remain on existing rates of lodging allowance. 


SCIENTIFIC SERVICE.—On 9th September, the Admiralty announced the formation 
of a Royal Naval Scientific Service, in order to make permanent provision for the needs 
of the Navy in the fields of research, experimental design, and development. The new 
Service will be staffed by those hitherto forming the Admiralty Scientific, Technical, and 
Chemical Pools, working under the Director of Scientific Research, who will be the Head 
of the new Service. 


“Y ” SCHEME OF ENtTRY.—A pamphlet entitled “‘ The Navy and the ‘ Y’ Scheme,”’ 
price od., was published on 14th September by the Admiralty for the information of 
boys (and their parents) desiring to make sure of serving in the Navy when called up, 
in preference to other forms of national service. 


TELEGRAM SCHEME.—The E.F.M. telegram scheme, which had been available for 
the Navy in certain oversea shore establishments only, was at the beginning of October 
extended to men serving in seagoing ships. Messages so addressed will be despatched to 
the naval authorities at the vessel’s next port of call, and can be accepted at post offices 
only. The service is available to those serving in British and Dominion ships, except 
those of the Royal Australian Navy, to which it is not possible to send messages for the 
present. E.F.M. telegrams also may be sent to the naval men of certain Allies. 


MINESWEEPERS COMMENDED.—Admiral Sir John Cunningham, Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean, sent congratulations on their fine record to officers and men of the Second 
Minesweeping Flotilla, the ships of which were paying off in October after four years’ 
strenuous service in the Mediterranean. The Flotilla was commanded by Captain 
Ralph Newman, Royal New Zealand Naval Volunteer Reserve, in the “‘ Aberdare,”’ and 
also included the ‘‘ Derby,” ‘‘ Fareham,” “‘ Bagshot ”’ and “‘ Harrow.” 


LANDING CraFT CrEws.—Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, Allied Naval Commander- 
in-Chief, Expeditionary Force, sent a message in July to landing ships, landing craft 
and barges congratulating them on their efficiency and cheerfulness, so often under 
adverse weather conditions. The build-up period, he remarked, lacked the excitement 
of the initial assaults, but was none the less of vital and continued importance to the 
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land campaign. He was confident that the same high standard of duty would be 
maintained, no matter how dull the work might appear. 


WomMeEn’s Royat Navat SERVICE 


InsPECTIONS.—The Duchess of Kent, Commandant, on 14th September inspected 
units of the W.R.N.S. at a Royal Naval Air Station in Scotland, and on 11th October 
units of the Service at Dover. Presenting prizes at a handicraft exhibition by Wrens 
at Dover, she told them how deeply she had admired their courage and devotion to duty 
during the last four years. ‘‘ Together with the Royal Navy,’’ said the Duchess, ‘‘ you 
have carried out a magnificent job of great importance in the historic, defiant, and 
undefeated port of Dover.” 


NorManDy.—A month after D-day, the Deputy Director (Welfare) of the W.R.N.S., 
Miss E. M. Goodenough, C.B.E., visited Normandy to discuss with the naval authorities 
the drafting of Wrens there, and to obtain first-hand information about living conditions. 
She was accompanied by Chief Officer Betty Samuel, who in August returned to Normandy 
with the first group of Wrens to go to France. 


InDIA AND East Arrica.—On 12th October, it was announced that Miss E. M. 
Goodenough, C.B.E., had been appointed Superintendent, W.R.N.S., on the staff of 
Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Fleet, and had arrived to take 
up her new duties. She will supervise the welfare of the increasing number of W.R.N.S. 
members stationed in India, Ceylon and East Africa. 


Deputy DrREcTOR (WELFARE).—Miss Joan Carpenter, C.B.E., who had been a 
Superintendent, W.R.N.S., since 1939, has succeeded Miss Goodenough as Deputy 
Director (Welfare). Miss Carpenter was selected at the outbreak of war as one of the 
port Superintendents and appointed to the Nore Command. In 1942 she went to 
Canada to organize the Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service. 


RECRUITING.—It was announced on 2oth September that the W.R.N.S. still required 
a limited number of girls between the ages of 174 and 19 to volunteer for general service 
duties. They must be prepared to take the short probationary course at a training 
depot, after which they would be told the kind of duty for which there were vacancies, 
mainly cooking and domestic housekeeping. There were also a few vacancies for girls 
who had reached school certificate standard. Volunteers should apply to W.R.N.S. 
Headquarters, Queen Anne’s Mansions, St. James’s Park, S.W.1, or to their nearest 
W.R.N.S. recruiting office or local labour exchange. 


MATERIAL 


CRUISER FOR Potanp.—The Admiralty announced on 4th October that the Polish 
flag was hoisted that day in H.M.S. “ Danae,” cruiser, which had been lent by the Royal 
Navy to the Polish Navy. The vessel has been given the name of O, R. P, “Conrad,” 
in memory of the Polish writer, Joseph Conrad. The ‘‘ Danae ”’ is the second cruiser to 
be so transferred. The first was H.M.S. “ Dragon,” a sister ship, handed over in 
January, 1943. 

IMMOBILIZATION ORDERS RELAXED.—On 13th September, the Admiralty announced 
certain relaxations in the Vessels (Immobilization) Orders, 1940-43, which applied to 
the tidal waters of the United Kingdom. Along the English and Scottish coasts north- 
about from the boundary between the counties of Norfolk and Lincoln to a point 
immediately North of Oban and including the whole of the coasts of the Isles of Mull 
and Iona, these Orders were cancelled in their entirety. They were also cancelled as 
far as they applied to the coast of Northern Ireland. From Oban (inclusive) south- 
about to the boundary between the counties of Devon and Dorset, vessels in tidal waters 
are now only required to immobilize so as to prevent their being used when left un- 
attended. A similar relaxation was introduced in tidal waters along the English coast 
from the Coastguard Station at Winterton, Norfolk, to the boundary between the 
counties of Norfolk and Lincoln. Along the South-East coasts of England from the 
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boundary between Devon and Dorset to the Coastguard Station at Winterton, immobili- 
zation of small passenger and pleasure craft in tidal waters by beaching is still required, 
unless owners are in possession of permits from the naval authorities. Owners in 
possession of such permits, and owners of all other vessels brought within such tidal 
waters, are required to immobilize them when left unattended so as to prevent their 
being used. 


ROYAL MARINES 


Major-General A. M. Craig, C.B., O.B.E., is placed on the retired list on vacating 
appointment (1st June, 1944). 

Colonel Second Commandant (Acting Colonel Commandant, Temporary Brigadier) 
H. T. Newman is promoted to Acting Major-General (1st June, 1944). 

Colonel Commandant (Temporary Brigadier) R. H. Campbell, C.B., M.C., A.D.C., 
is promoted to Major-General (5th August, 1944). 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE 


CommoporEs oF Convoy.—On 30th September, it was announced that the Admiralty 
had recently decided that the rank of Commodore, 2nd class, R.N.R., on the retired list, 
might be awarded at Admiralty discretion to selected Captains, R.N.R., on retirement 
or ceasing to be employed, and to Captains, R.N.R. (retired), on final reversion to the 
retired list, for distinguished service in war as Commodores of Convoy in the acting rank 
of Commodore, R.N.R. The officers selected must normally have attained at least four 
years seniority as Captains, R.N.R. 


The first two officers selected for promotion were Commodore C. M. Ford, R.D., 
R.N.R., and Commodore D. S. Robinson, C.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 


Commodore Ford served for nearly a year and a half as Commodore of Convoy 
during one of the most critical periods of the Battle of the Atlantic. On one occasion 
his ship was torpedoed and sunk. Later, he was in command of Cunard White Star 
liners. 


Commodore Robinson, one of the first two R.N.R. Captains to become a Commodore 
of Convoy during this war, experienced the first attack by a pack of U-boats on a convoy. 
He has now been appointed Marine Superintendent of the Cunard White Star Line in 
New York. 


ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 


First Lorp’s TrRiBUTE.—On 2oth September, the King Alfred Club for R.N.V.R. 
officers was opened in London by Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He said that such officers, coming from every walk of life, now formed rather more than 
60 per cent. of the present officer-strength of the Royal Navy. They were at sea in com- 
mand of destroyers, submarines, frigates, corvettes, and a host of smaller craft. There were 
probably many more than 2,000 R.N.V.R. officers in individual commands of all sorts if 
they reckoned the minesweepers, the 900 officers who commanded units of the coastal 
forces, and those commanding assault craft for combined operations. Ashore also they 
commanded a variety of establishments, including a large air station. In the technical 
field—now more important than ever—they had provided an immense wealth of know- 
ledge and talent without which the Navy and the country could hardly have survived. 


Their gallantry was not to be measured, but it would afford some indication of it 
that, since the beginning of the War, R.N.V.R. officers had been awarded twelve George 
Crosses, forty-five George Medals, thirty-two D.S.O.’s and 732 D.S.C.’s. It was for this 
great company of men that the King Alfred Club had been provided. The Club occupies 
the old premises of the Marlborough Club at 52, Pall Mall, opposite St. James’s Palace. 
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AUSTRALIA 


APPOINTMENT.—It was announced on 3rd October that Captain Henry A. Showers, 
A.D.C., R.A.N., had been appointed Second Naval Member of the Australian Naval 
Board, vice Commodore G. D. Moore, C.B.E., R.A.N. The First Naval Member is 
Admiral Sir Guy Royle. Captain Showers was one of the original Cadet-Midshipmen 
who joined the Royal Australian Naval College on its opening in 1912. He was 
promoted to Captain in 1939, and has served in command afloat during the present war. 
His new appointment carries the rank of Commodore, second class. 


CANADA 


H.M.C.S. “ ALBERNI ’”’ Lost.—It was announced in Ottawa on 5th September that 
a veteran corvette of the Battle of the Atlantic, H.M.C.S. ‘“ Alberni,’’ had been sunk 
with the loss of four officers and fifty-five ratings. She was commissioned in February, 
1941. Her commander, Lieutenant-Commander Ian H. Bell, R.C.N.V.R., of Vancouver, 
was among the survivors. 


LarGEst Convoy.—On 6th September, Mr. Angus Macdonald, Minister of National 
Defence for Naval Services, stated that a congratulatory message had been received from 
the Admiralty on the arrival in Britain of the largest convoy from North America. 
Nearly 150 ships were convoyed, and an officer detached to check the pennant numbers 
reported that it took him five hours, travelling at full speed, to go up and down the lines. 
About 1,000,000 tons of cargo was brought over. 


INVASION SERVICE.—Mr. Macdonald also stated on 6th September that in all 109 
ships of the Canadian Navy, manned by about 10,000 officers and men, took part in the 
invasion of France, and that over sixty enemy ships were sunk or damaged in actions 
in which the Canadians took part at that time. Since the beginning of the War 
Canadian ships had sunk fifteen submarines, captured one ship, and sunk twelve, and 
caused severe damage to sixteen or seventeen others, besides co-operating in other 
actions. 


NEW ZEALAND 


UniITED STATES AWARD.—It was announced in the London Gazette on 25th July 
that the King has given unrestricted permission for the wearing of the following 
decoration, bestowed by the President of the United States for distinguished services 
as Commanding Officer of H.M. New Zealand ship ‘‘ Leander ”’ in action with Japanese 
forces :— 


THE SILVER STAR MEDAL.—Captain (Commodore, ist Class) Cecil A. L. 
Mansergh, D.S.C., R.N. 
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H.M. THe KiInG 


The King paid a visit to the Western Front from 11th to 15th October. He arrived 
by transport plane on 11th October at an airfield in Holland, being met by Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, whose guest he was throughout. The same day he visited General 
Dempsey at British Second Army Headquarters and inspected R.A.F. units in forward 
areas. On 12th October he flew to the Canadian front, met Lieut.-General Simonds and 
other Canadian officers and had a conversation at Canadian First Army Headquarters 
with Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium. Later in the day he visited the Nijmegen 
salient and inspected troops at many points of the front. On 13th October the King 
motored 200 miles to the Headquarters of the United States 12th Army Group, where he 
lunched with General Eisenhower and conferred the K.C.B. on Lieut.-General Omar 
Bradley. The 14th and 15th October were spent on the Second Army front. On the 
15th His Majesty conferred Knighthoods on Lieut.-Generals Dempsey and Crocker and 
Major-General de Guingand. The King returned to England on 16th October by sea in 
a destroyer. 

The Queen, accompanied by The Princess Flizabeth, visited an A.T.S. Training 
Centre in Scotland on 21st September. 

The Duke of Gloucester (Colonel, Scots Guards) inspected a battalion of the Regiment 
in Scotland on 23rd September, and next day attended a Parade Service of the Scots 
Guards in St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh. H.R.H. also inspected contingents of Home 
Guard battalions in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 


The Princess Royal was present at a Display given by an Army Selection Training 
Unit in the Northern Command on 16th September. 

The Princess Royal (Colonel-in-Chief) visited units of the Royal Signals in the 
Northern Command on 28th August and 15th September, a Royal Signals O.C.T.U. in 
the North of England on 1st September, and units of the Royal Signals in the Southern 
Command on 8th September. She attended a Parade Service for the Royal Signals 
in the Northern Command on 1st October. 

The Princess Royal (Controller-Commandant) attended Staff Conferences of the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service on 2nd August, 6th September and 4th October. She 
visited units of the A.T.S, in the Anti-Aircraft Command on 3rd August and 7th 
September ; in the Western Command on 8th August; in the Southern Command on 
8th September; in the Eastern Command on 11th September; and in the Northern 
Command on 26th September. 


The King has approved the following appointments :— 

To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP GENERAL TO THE Kinc.—General the Hon. Sir Harold 
Alexander, G.C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., M.C. (zoth July, 1944); General Sir Bernard Paget, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (13th October, 1944). 

To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE KinG.—Colonel P. E. Bowden-Smith (21st June, 
1944); Colonel J. J. Kingstone, D.S.O., M.C. (29th July, 1944); Colonel (temporary 
Brigadier) C. E. Hudson, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (11th July, 1944) ; Colonel (temporary 
Major-General) D. H. Pratt, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (11th July, 1944) ; Colonel (temporary 
Major-General) R. Gurney, C.B. (25th August, 1944). 

To BE Hon. PHYSICIAN TO THE Kinc.—Colonel R. Hay, C.I.E., M.B., Indian Medical 
Service (15th April, 1944). 

To BE CoLonELS ComMANDANT—of the Royal Regiment of Artillery, Lieut.- 
Generals Sir Noel Beresford-Peirse, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (7th October, 1944) and Sir 
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Noel Mason Macfarlane, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (12th October, 1944); of the Corps of 
Royal Engineers, Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (15th 
October, 1944). 

To BE REGIMENTAL COLONELS—of The South Wales Borderers, Major-General 
D. G. Johnson, V.C., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., retired pay (30th June, 1944); of The Poona 
Horse, Indian Army, Colonel W. G. Elphinston, M.C., I.A. (29th September, 1944) ; 
of The King’s Own Scottish Borderers, Major-General E. G. Miles, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
(19th June, 1944). 

Honours AND AWARDS 


Victoria Cross.—The King has approved the award of the Victoria Cross to— 


(a) Sergeant M. A. W. Rogers, The Wiltshire shy Ai (posthumous)—for out- 
standing gallantry and leadership in Italy. 

(b) Private G. A. Mitchell, The London Scottish (posthumous)—for courage and 
devotion to duty of the very highest order in Italy on 23rd January, 1944. 

(c) Company Sergeant-Major S. E. Hollis, The Green Howards—for outstanding 
heroism, initiative and leadership in Normandy on 6th June, 1944. 

(@) Corporal (acting Sergeant) H. V. Turner, The West Yorkshire Regiment 
(posthumous)—for superb courage, initiative and self-sacrifice in Burma on 6th June, 
1944. 

(e) Company Sergeant-Major P. H. Wright, Coldstream Guards—for outstanding 
heroism and magnificent leadership in Italy on 25th September, 1943.* 

(f) Rifleman Ganju Lama, 7th Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army—for outstanding 
bravery in Burma on 12th June, 1944. 

(g) Captain (temporary Major) F. G. Blaker, M.C., The Highland Light Infantry, 
attached 9th Gurkha Rifles (posthumous)—for superb courage, leadership and self- 
sacrifice in Burma on goth July, 1944. 

(h) Rifleman (acting Naik) Agansing Rai, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, Indian Army— 
for outstanding gallantry and leadership in Burma on 26th June, 1944. 

(i) Jemadar (acting Subadar) Netrabahadur Thapa, 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles, 
Indian Army (posthumous)—for superb heroism and leadership in Burma on 25th June, 
1944. 

(j) Captain D. Jamieson, Royal Norfolk Regiment—-for superb leadership and great 
personal bravery in Normandy on 7th and 8th August, 1944. 

(k) Lieutenant G. R. Norton, M.M., South African Forces, attached The Hampshire 
Regiment—for matchless courage, outstanding initiative and inspiring leadership in 
Italy on 31st August, 1944. 

(2) Captain M. Allmand, Indian Armoured Corps, attached 6th Gurkha Rifles 
(posthumous)—for superb gallantry, outstanding leadership and protracted heroism in 
Burma on 11th and 23rd June, 1944. 

The following award was announced on Ist August in recognition of distinguished 
services :— 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Le Q. Martel, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O.. M.C. 

On the occasion of the King’s visit to Italy at the end of July, His Majesty made 
the following appointment to the Royal Victorian Order :— 

K.C.V.0.—Colonel (temporary Major-General) Sir Brian H. Robertson, Bt., C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (30th July, 1944). 


* This award was substituted for the award of the Distinguished Conduct Medal for the 
same acts of gallantry announced in the London Gazette of 27th January, 1944. 
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The following awards were announced on 24th August in recognition of distinguished 
services in connection with the invasion of Normandy :— 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General (temporary) F. E. Morgan, C.B. 

C.B.—Brigadier (temporary) K. G. McLean. 

The following were included in a list of awards announced on 24th August in 
recognition of gallant and distinguished services in Italy :— 

C.B.—Major-Generals (temporary) D. A. H. Graham, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., and 
G. W. R. Templer, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


The following awards were announced on 31st August in recognition of distinguished 
services in Italy :— 

C.B.—Brigadier (temporary) E. M. Bastyan, C.B.E., The Royal Irish Fusiliers ; 
Major-General (temporary) W. H. E. Poole, D.S.O., South African Forces. 

The following awards were announced on 28th September in recognition of gallant 
and distinguished services in Burma :— : 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General W. J. Slim, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., G.O.C.-in-C., 
Fourteenth Army. 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-Generals G. A. P. Scoones, C.S.I., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. (IV Corps) ; 
A. F. P. Christison, C.B., M.C. (XV Indian Corps) and M. G. N. Stopford, C.B., D.S.O., 
M.C. (X XXIII Indian Corps). 


The following award was announced on 28th September in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Normandy :— 
K.B.E.—Lieut.-General J. T. Crocker, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


The following award was announced on roth October in recognition of gallant and 


distinguished services in North-West Europe while commanding the 1st Airborne 
Division :— 
C.B.—Major-General (acting) R. E. Urquhart, D.S.O. 


The following awards were announced on 19th October in recognition of distinguished 
services in connection with the landings in Normandy :— 

K.B.E.—Brigadier (temporary) B. G. White, C.B.E., Royal Engineers. 

C.B.—Major-General R. E. Barnsley, M.C., M.B., K.H.S.; Brigadier (temporary) 
H. G. Pyne, M.C. ; Major-General (temporary) P. S. Whitcombe, O.B.E. 

The following awards were announced on toth October in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Italy :— 

C.B.—Brigadiers (temporary) A. T. de Rhe-Philipe, O.B.E., Royal Engineers, and 
K. Ray, C.B.E., D.S.O., South African Forces. 

The following award was announced on 19th October in recognition of gallant and 
distinguished services in Burma and on the Eastern Frontier of India :— 

C.B.—Major-General (temporary) C. E. N. Lomax, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments have been announced :— 

To be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Malta.—Lieut.-General Sir Edmond C. A. 
Schreiber, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

To be G.O.C.-in-C., West Africa.—Lieut.-General M. B. Burrows, C.B., D.S.O., M.C 

To be G.O.C.-in-C., East Africa.—Lieut.-General Sir Kenneth Anderson, K.C.B., M.C. 
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To be G.O.C.-in-C., Eastern Command.—Lieut.-General Sir Alan Cunningham, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


To be G.O.C., Northern Ireland District—Major-General G. C. Bucknall, C.B., M.C. 


Army Welfave.—Major-General J. M. L. Grover, M.C., to be Director of Army 
Welfare Services vice Major-General Sir Colin Jardine, Bt., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., who has 
been appointed Adjutant-General’s Representative for Army Welfare Services oversea. 


Special Appointments in India, with acting rank of Major-General.—Lieut.-Colonel 
(temporary Brigadier) D. Beanland, O.B.E., I.A. (15th May, 1944) ; Colonel (temporary 
Brigadier) T. Scott, I.A. (8th June, 1944); Colonel (acting Major-General) R. A. B. 
Freeland, M.C., I.A. (1st May, 1944) ; Lieut.-Colonel (temporary Brigadier) L. A. Loup, 
C.B.E., I.A. (7th August, 1944). 


PROMOTIONS 


The following promotions have been announced :— 


To be Field-Marshal.—General Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, K.C.B., D.S.O. (1st 
September, 1944). 


Lieut.-Genevrals.—The following Major-Generals (temporary Lieut.-Generals) to be 
Lieut.-Generals :—Sir Edmond C. A. Schreiber, K.C.B., D.S.O. (31st July, 1944, with 
seniority, 21st January, 1943); Sir Oliver W. H. Leese, Bt., K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(31st July, 1944); G. A. P. Scoones, C.S.I., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., L.A. (6th June, 1944, 
with seniority, 2nd April, 1944); W. J. Slim, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., I.A. (3rd April, 
1944); Sir Archibald E. Nye, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. (14th September, 1944); Sir James 
A. H. Gammell, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (29th September, 1944, with seniority 1st July, 
1944); J. G. des R. Swayne, K.C.B., C.B.E. (6th October, 1944, with seniority, 3rd 
July, 1944). 

To be temporary Lieut.-General :—Major-General (acting Lieut.-General) Sir 
Humfrey M. Gale, K.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., M.C. (gth August, 1944). 

To be acting Lieut.-Generals :—Major-General K. M. Loch, C.B., M.C. (29th May, 
1944), and ‘Colonel (temporary Major-General) C. F. Keightley, C.B., O.B.E. (2nd 
August, 1944). 

Major-Generals—War Subs. Major-General (temporary Lieut.-General) B. G. 
Horrocks, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., to be Major-General (27th August, 1944, with seniority, 
1st March, 1944). 


The following Colonels (temporary Major-Generals) to be Major-Generals :— 
L. G. Phillips, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. (14th September, 1944, with seniority, 9th November, 
1940) ; W. C. Holden, C.S.I., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (zoth September, 1944, with seniority, 
toth November, 1941); J. S. Steele, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (20th September, 1944, with 
seniority, 4th January, 1944); C. H. Miller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (29th September, 1944, 
with seniority, 5th January, 1944); D. A. H. Graham, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (6th 
October, 1944, with seniority, 1st February, 1944). 


The following Colonel (acting Lieut.-General) to be Major-General :—A. F. Harding, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (13th July, 1944, with seniority, 26th April, 1944). 


The following Colonels (temporary Major-Generals) to be Major-Generals :— 
A. A. B. Dowler, C.B. (31st July, 1944, with seniority, 16th June, 1943); D. N. 
Wimberley, C.B., D.S.O.; M.C. (31st July, 1944, with seniority, 24th December, 1943) ; 
G. W. Hodgen, C.B., O.B.E., I.A. (3rd April, 1944); E. N. Goddard, C.B.E., M.V.O., 
M.C., L.A. (16th April, 1944) ; R. H. Wordsworth, C.B.E., I.A. (6th June, 1944). 

The following Colonel to be Major-General :—R. Hay, C.I.E., Indian Medical 
Service (17th July, 1944). 

The following Colonels (acting Major-Generals) to be temporary Major-Generals :— 
A. M. Cameron, M.C. (15th July, 1944); J. C. F. Holland, D.F.C. (15th July, 1944) ; 
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H. C. D. Rankin, C.L.E., O.B.E., M.B., V.H.S. (1st June, 1944); G. Brunskill, M.C. 
(31st July, 1944); O. L. Roberts, D.S.O., B.A. (roth August, 1944); R. G. Lewis, 
C.B.E. (16th May, 1944); F. M. Moore, I.A. (24th August, 1943) ; F. W. Burch, C.I.E., 
M.C., L.A. (5th October, 1943); F. Buckley, I.A. (13th October, 1943); A. C. Curtis, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C., L.A. (28th March, 1944); G. H. Q. MacMillan, C.B.E., M.C. (27th 
August, 1944); P. G. S. Gregson-Ellis, O.B.E. (24th March, 1944); E. P. Nares, C.B.E., 
M.C. (31st May, 1944); E. E. Down, C.B.E. (12th September, 1944); D. Harrison, 
D.S.O. (24th September, 1944). 

The following Colonel (temporary Brigadier) to be temporary Major-General :— 
W. Robb, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (23rd August, 1944). 

The following Lieut.-Colonel (acting Major-General) to be temporary Major- 
General :—A. W. S. Mallaby, I.A. (1st March, 1944). 

The following Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
W.H. A. Bishop, O.B.E. (4th August, 1944) ; A. W. Sproull, C.B.E., B.Sc., M.I. Mech. E., 
M.I1.E.E. (28th June, 1944); C. M. Barber, D.S.O. (3rd August, 1944); E. I. C. Jacob, 
C.B., C.B.E., B.A. (8th September, 1944). 

The following Lieut.-Colonels (temporary Brigadiers) to be acting Major-Generals :— 
F. J. Loftus-Tottenham, D.S.O., Indian Army (4th August, 1944); J. Y. Whitfield, 
D.S.O., O.B.E., The Queen’s Royal Regiment (26th July, 1944); H. Murray, D.S.O., 
The Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders (18th August, 1944); R. A. Hull, D.S.O., 
17/21st Lancers (12th August, 1944). 

GENERAL 

FouRTEENTH ARMY CASUALTIES.—It was reported from Kandy on 29th October 
that the Fourteenth Army casualties during the past twelve months totalled 27,103, 
including 5,467 killed and 2,693 missing. 

The total does not include losses suffered by the 36th British Division from the day 
on which it passed under General Stilwell’s command. Chindit casualties from the 
beginning of their operations in March, 1944, to 30th September, totalled 3,717. 

JEwIsH BRIGADE Group.—It was announced on 20th September that the Govern- 
ment had decided to accede to the request of the Jewish Agency for Palestine that a 
Jewish Brigade Group should be formed to take part in active operations. The infantry 
brigade will be based on the Jewish battalions of the Palestine Regiment, and the 
necessary concentrations for training have been taking place before despatch to a theatre 
of war. 

On 24th October it was announced that Brigadier E. F. Benjamin had been appointed 
to command the Jewish Brigade Group. 

ARMY BENEVOLENT Funp.—An Army Benevolent Fund has been created, under 
the patronage of the King. Its object is to assist to the full extent of its resources in 
the provision of financial support for Service and ex-Service men and women of the 
British Army who may be in need of it. 

This is an entirely new fund. For some time benevolent funds have existed for the 
other two Services, and in the Army there already exist a number of Regimental 
Associations which assist those who have served and are serving, and their dependents. 
The resources of these Regimental Associations are, however, generally small and 
altogether inadequate to deal with the requirements of a national Army. 

The Army Benevolent Fund will not deal with individual cases itself, but will make 
donations to regimental and other approved voluntary associations which already provide 
individual benefits within the objects of the Army Benevolent Fund. These benefits 
are generally designed to supplement the entitlements of the Service men and women 
and their dependents under Government schemes, present or future, and to assist cases 
not covered by any such schemes. 

The fund has already received generous contributions from a number of sources, and 
is to receive in addition the proportion of N.A.A.F.I. profits which is available. 
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The president of the Fund is Field-Marshal Lord Cavan, and its management wil 
be vested in the Board of Control. The secretary of the fund is Lieutenant-Colonell 
C. V. Moberly Bell, and an office has been established at 20, Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 


THE GuarRDs.—A short account of the work of the Guards’ Armoured Division on 
the Western Front was published in The Times issue of 9th October and a longer 
description of the part played by a Guards brigade in Italy in The Times of 10th October. 


HomE GuarD.—On 2oth September, 1944, the exact strength of the Home Guard 
was 1,727,095. This number included 141,676 on A.A. duties, 7,000 with coastal 
artillery, and about 7,000 on bomb disposal work. The total number of H.G. battalions 
was 1,085. 

Woman auxiliaries numbered 30,696. Women were given official permission to be 
attached to units of the Home Guard in April, 1943, but some thousands had been 
unofficially attached, doing cooking, clerical, and driving duties. When they were 
given the official blessing a special badge was issued, but they were never provided with 
uniform. Some units provided themselves with uniforms. 


Two Home Guards have been awarded the G.C. ; thirteen have received the George 
Medal ; eleven the M.B.E. ; and forty-six the B.E.M. 


On 30th October it was announced that the Home Guard was to stand down from 
1st November and to remain in reserve liable to recall. 


THE SUFFOLK REGIMENT.—The Freedom of the Borough of Bury St. Edmunds was 
bestowed on The Suffolk Regiment on 1st August. 


THE BorDER REGIMENT.—A title deed conferring on The Border Regiment the 
right to march through the streets of Carlisle on all ceremonial occasions with drums 
beating, bands playing, colours flying and bayonets fixed was presented by the Mayor 
of Carlisle to the Regiment on 2nd September. 


THE West YORKSHIRE REGIMENT.—On 2ist June, 1944, a combined civic and 
regimental ceremony was held in York, whereat the Lord Mayor handed over to the 
Colonel of The West Yorkshire Regiment (Field-Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell, G.C.B., 
K.B.E.) an engrossed and illuminated copy of the Resolution of the City Council to 
confer on the Regiment the privilege of marching through the streets of the City with 
bayonets fixed, colours flying and bands playing on all ceremonial occasions. A neat 
little illustrated brochure has now been published to commemorate the event. 


THE CAMERONIANS.—‘‘ The Cameronians in Sicily” is the title of a booklet 
containing an account of the operations of one battalion of this regiment in the Sicilian 
campaign of 1943. Field-Marshal Montgomery contributes a foreword. The proceeds 
from the sale go to the Cameronians Comforts Fund, and the booklet (price 2s. 6d. plus 
postage) is to be obtained from the Editor of The Covenanter, The Barracks, Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire. , 


Crv1L1AN ArtR Rarp CasuaLties.—The following figures show civilian casualties 
due to air raids on the United Kingdom during 1944 :— 
Injured and 
Killed. detained in Total. 
hospital. 

January ... bie Ki SR 270 377 
February a bo bite. (uagbr 1,712 2,673 
March ... Hae ets ryt 279 gI2 
April bia — is ae. aS 372 
May ee ots ae bak 68 143 
June oa 3 a we» 1,935 7,841 
July ny Bie oh ose Sept 9,548 
August ... one — s0b/\ (1,103 4,024 
September “by ve 32 A Igo 5 530 
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From the beginning of the War to the 30th June, 1944, the figures are :-— 
Injured and 
Killed. detained in Total. 
hospital. 

1939 ane de’ zh wee) OUR. Nil. — 
1940 34 ae wei .-. 23,767 30,529 54,296 
1941 wee a5 wid ... 20,881 21,841 42,722 
1942 eb re Sts ode! $236 4,150 7,386 
1943s 2,367 3,456 5,823 


1944 (to 30th June)... ee 3,496 8,822 12,318 


Total ... coe 530747 68,798 122,545 


CANADA 


Honours.—The following awards were announced on 28th September for gallant 
and distinguished services in Normandy :— 


C.B.—Lieut.-General G. G. Simonds, C.B.E., D.S.O. and Major-General T. G. 
Rennie, D.S.O., M.B.E., Canadian Army. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Honour.—tThe following award was announced in August:in recognition of gallant 
and distinguished services in Fiji and New Caledonia from 1st September, 1943, to 29th 
February, 1944 :— 


C.B.—Major-General H. E. Barrowclough, D.S.O., M.C., New Zealand Military 
Forces. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


CoMRADESHIP.—Speaking in Pretoria on 28th August, General Smuts said that 
there was still hard fighting to be done, in which South Africa’s large and magnificent 
Air Force and 6th Armoured Division would be called on to take their part. 


The fact that in Italy battalions of the Brigade of Guards were fighting with the 
6th Armoured Division was a matter for proud satisfaction. The Springboks and 
Guardsmen had become boon companions in leisure and stalwart fighters in battle. The 
men of the 6th Armoured Division had asked that the Guardsmen who were sharing 
with them the risks and dangers of battle should also share the gifts and comforts sent 
from South Africa. 


Victoria Cross.—The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Lieutenant G. R. Norton, 
M.M., South African Forces (see page 418). 


INDIA 


VILLAGE HonourED.—By an Order of the Patiala State, the native village of 
Sepoy Nand Singh, 11th Sikh Regiment, who was awarded the Victoria Cross some 
months ago, has been excused all rates and taxes for one year. 


VictorIA Cross.—Of the twelve awards of the Victoria Cross recorded on page 
418 it will be noticed that four have been bestowed on members of the Indian Army, 
three of whom are Gurkhas. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE KING 


The King and Queen, accompanied by The Princess Elizabeth, visited bomber 
stations of the Royal Canadian Air Force on 11th August. The King decorated over 
150 officers and non-commissioned officers of the R.C.A.F. at four open-air investitures. 
Many of those decorated, and most of the aircraft seen, had taken part in the Normandy 
operations. 

The King flew from England in a Dakota aircraft on 11th October on a five-day 
tour of the battle areas in France and Belgium. On his first day, he spent several hours 
with the R.A.F., visiting a group headquarters.. As the weather made a return by air 
impossible, the King crossed the Channel to Dover in a Hunt class destroyer. 

Air Commodore T. C. St. C. Morton, O.B.E., has been appointed an Honorary 
Physician to the King, in succession to Air Commodore H. L. Burton, who has vacated 
the appointment on retirement from the Royal Air Force (5th July, 1944). 





APPOINTMENTS. 

S.H.A.E.F.—It was announced on 25th July that Air Vice-Marshal J. M. Robb, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., was serving as Deputy Chief of Staff (Air) at Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force. 

A.D.G.B.—It was also announced on 25th July that Air Vice-Marshal J. B. Cole- 
Hamilton, C.B., C.B.E., had been appointed to be Air Officer Commanding a Group of 
Air Defence of Great Britain: and Acting Air Commodore R. B. Jordan, D.F.C., to be 
Director of Air Transport Policy and Operations at the Air Ministry. 

ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY ForcE.—It was announced by Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Force, on 1st August, that the following officers were serving in 
these capacities :-— 

Air Vice-Marshal V. E. Groom, Senior Air Staff Officer, Second Tactical Air Force. 

Air Vice-Marshal T. W. Elmhirst, Air Officer, Administration, Second Tactical Air 
Force. 

Air Vice-Marshal L. N. Hollinghurst, Commanding an R.A.F. Airborne Force. 


Air Commodore A. L. Fiddament, Commanding an R.A.F. Transport Force. 


StaFrF Posts.—The following appointments were announced on 1st August :— 

Acting Air Vice-Marshal C. A. Stevens, C.B.E., M.C., to be Air Officer in Charge of 
Administration, 3rd Tactical Air Force (Air Command, South-East Asia). 

Air Commodore L. F. Pendred, M.B.E., D.F.C., to be Assistant Commandant, R.A.F. 
Staff College. 

Acting Air Commodore W. H. Merton to be Director of Organization, Air Ministry. 

BaALKAN AIR Force.—On 5th August, the appointments were announced of Air 
Vice-Marshal William Elliot, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding, Balkan 
Air Force ; and of Air Vice-Marshal A. C. Stevens, C.B., to be Air Officer Commanding, 
R.A.F., Gibraltar, in succession to Air Vice-Marsial Elliot. 


COMMANDS AND StaFF.—The following appointments were announced on 
7th August :— 

Acting Air Vice-Marshal Alexander Gray, C.B., M.C., to be Deputy Air Commander, 
R.A.F. Component, Eastern Air Command, S.E.A.C. 

Acting Air Vice-Marshal T. M. Williams, C.B., O.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., to be Assistant 
Chief of Air Staff (Operations). 
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Air Commodore J. M. Magon, D.S.C., D.F.C., to be Air Officer in Charge of 
Administration of a R.A.F. Group, S.E.A.C. 

Acting Air Commodore C. W. Busk, M.C., A.F.C., to be Commandant, Empire 
Central Air Armament School. 


The following were announced on 25th August :— 
Air Commodore F. J. Fogarty, D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Senior Air Staff Officer, No. 4 
Group. 

Acting Air Commodore L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Senior Air Staff 
Officer, A.H.Q., Balkan Air Force, M.A.A.F. 

Group Captain (Acting Air Commodore) Lord Bandon, D.S.O., to be Air Officer 
Commanding No. 224 Group. 

Group Captain (Acting Air Commodore) W. G. Cheshire, to be Chief Intelligence 
Officer, H.Q. Air Command, South-East Asia. 

Group Captain (Acting Air Commodore) F. R. Drew, to be Commander, Coastal Air 
Defences, South Africa. 

Colonel (Acting Brigadier) J. T. Durrant, S.A.A.F., to be Air Officer Commanding 
No. 205 Group. 


The following were announced on 7th September :— 

Air Vice-Marshal W. A. Coryton, C.B., M.V.O., D.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding 
Third Tactical Air Force, Air Command, South-East Asia, and to be Acting Air Marshal. 

Air Commodore A. R. Churchman, D.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding Head- 
quarters, R.A.F., Northern Ireland. 

Acting Air Commodore H. D. Jackman, to be Air Officer in Charge of Administration, 
Air H.Q., Balkan Air Force, M.A.A.F. 


The following were announced on 11th September :— 

Air Commodore G. S. Hodson to be Air Officer Commanding a Group in Bomber 
Command and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 

Air Commodore T. G. Bowler to be Air Officer Commanding a Wing in Maintenance 
Command. 

Air Commodore W. J. B. Curtis to be Air Officer Commanding a Wing in Maintenance 
Command. 

Group Captain E. R. Pearce to be M.A.P. Representative in Australia, and to be 
Acting Air Commodore. 

Group Captain S. C. Elworthy, to be Senior Air Staff Officer of a Bomber Group, 
and to be Acting Air Commodore. 

Group Captain R. F. Osborne to be a Director of Equipment, and to be Acting 
Air Commodore. 


The following were announced on 18th September :— 
Air Commodore S. E. Storrar, C.B.E., to be Air Officer in Charge of Administration, 
H.Q., Transport Command, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 

Air Commodore H. T. Lydford, A.F.C., to be Air Officer Commanding a Group in 
Technical Training Command. 

Acting Air Commodore H. V. Satterly, C.B.E., D.F.C., to be a Base Commander. 

Acting Air Commodore C. McK. Grierson to be Senior Intelligence Officer, H.Q., 
A.E.A.F. 

Group Captain T. G. Skeats, C.B.E., to be Air Officer Commanding a Wing in 
Maintenance Command, and to be Acting Air Commodore. 
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Group Captain Frank Whittle, C.B.E., to be Acting Air Commodore, remaining on 
the Special Duty List with Messrs. Power Jets, Ltd. 

Group Captain L. J. V. Bates to be a Director of Equipment, and to be Acting Air 
Commodore. 

The following were announced on 26th September :— 

Air Commodore A. L. Fiddament, C.B.E., D.F.C., to be Senior Air Staff Officer, 
H.Q. Transport Command, and to be Acting Air Vice-Marshal. 

Air Commodore J. G. Murray, to be Air Officer Commanding a Group in Balloon 
Command. 

Air Commodore P. L. Lincoln, D.S.O., M.C., to be Senior Air Staff Officer and Air 
Officer in Charge of Administration, Balloon Command. 

Group Captain E. F. Waring, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., to be Director of Flying 
Control and Rescue, Air Ministry, and to be Acting Air Commodore. 

Group Captain F. J. Manning to be Director of Organization (Establishments), Air 
Ministry, and to be Acting Air Commodore. 

SoutH-East As1a.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
Air Commander-in-Chief, Allied Expeditionary Air Force, under General Eisenhower, 
has been released from this appointment with effect from 15th October in order to take 
up the post of Allied Air Commander-in-Chief, South-East Asia, on the relinquishment 
of that appointment by Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, K.C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
who has served in India and South-East Asia since January, 1942. 

ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY AIR Force.—Following upon the release of Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory, and pursuant to existing policy governing responsibility for the 
direction of air operations, the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Forces, will 


exercise command of all air forces now or later placed under his command, through 
authority delegated by him to the Deputy Supreme Commander, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder. The Deputy Supreme Commander, in addition to his other duties, is 
directly responsible for the co-ordination of air operations in support of the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces. 


PROMOTIONS 
Air Marshal (Acting Air Chief Marshal) to Air Chief Marshal (temporary) (16th 
August, 1944) :-— 
Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Sir Arthur T. Harris, K.C.B., O.B.E., A.F.C. 
Air Vice-Marshal (Acting Air Marshal) to Air Marshal (temporary) (16th August, 


1944) :— 
Sir Roderic M. Hill, K.C.B., M.C., A.F.C. 


Sir Keith R. Park, K.B.E., C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 

Sir Grahame Donald, K.C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C. 

Sir Norman H. Bottomley, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C. 
Sir F. John Linnell, K.B.E., C.B. 

Sir Arthur Coningham, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C, 


GRANT OF ACTING RANK— 
Air Vice-Marshal A. Durston, C.B., A.F.C., as Air Marshal (1st April, 1944). 
Air Vice-Marshal W. A. Coryton, C.B., M.V.O., D.F.C., as Air Marshal (15th August, 


1944). 
Air Commodore W. M. Yool, C.B.E., as Air Vice-Marshal (1st August, 1944). 


Air Commodore E. B, Addison, C.B.E., as Air Vice-Marshal (14th June, 1944). 
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Air Commodore C. A. Stevens, C.B.E., M.C., as Air Vice-Marshal (26th June, 1944). 

Air Commodore A. Gray, C.B., M.C., as Air Vice-Marshal (19th July, 1944). 

Air Commodore G. S. Hodson, C.B.E., A.F.C., as Air Vice-Marshal (9th August, 

1944). 
Air Commodore A. L. Fiddament, C.B.E., D.F.C., as Air Vice-Marshal (16th 

September, 1944). 


MEDICAL BRANCH, PROMOTIONS— 

Group Captain (Acting Air Vice-Marshal) A. F. Rook, O.B.E., to Air Commodore 
(temporary) (1st July, 1944). 

Group Captain to Air Commodore (temporary), T. C. St. C. Morton, O.B.E., and 
D. McLaren (1st July, 1944). 

Group Captain (temporary Air Commodore, acting Air Vice-Marshal) D’A. Power, 
M.C., to Air Commodore (1st June, 1944). 


DENTAL BRANCH, PROMOTION— 

Group Captain G. A. Ballantyne, D.F.C., to Air Commodore (temporary) (1st July, 
1944). 

Honours AND AWARDS 
Victoria Cross 

It was announced on 8th September that the King had approved the award of the 
Victoria Cross to :— 

Wing Commander Geoffrey Leonard Cheshire, D.S.O., D.F.C., R.A.F.V.R., No. 617 
Squadron, 


This Officer began his operational career in June, 1940. Against strongly-defended 
targets he soon displayed the courage and determination of an exceptional leader. He 
was always ready to accept extra risks to ensure success. Defying the formidable Ruhr 
defences, he frequently released his bombs from below 2,000 feet. Over Cologne in 
November, 1940, a shell burst inside his aircraft, blowing out one side and starting a fire ; 
undeterred, he went on to bomb his target. About this time he carried out a number of 
convoy patrols in addition to his bombing missions. 


At the end of his first tour of operational duty in January, 1941, he immediately 
volunteered for a second. Again he pressed home his attacks with the utmost gallantry. 
Berlin, Bremen, Cologne, Duisberg, Essen and Kiel were among the heavily-defended 
targets which he attacked. When he was posted for instructional duties in January, 
1942, he undertook four more operational missions. 


He started a third operational tour in August, 1942, when he was given command 
ofasquadron. He led the squadron with outstanding skill on a number of missions before 
being appointed in March, 1943, as a station commander. 


In October, 1943, he undertook a fourth operational tour, relinquishing the rank of 
Group Captain at his own request so that he could again take part in operations. He 
immediately set to work as the pioneer of a new method of marking enemy targets 
involving very low flying. In June, 1944, when marking a target in the harbour at 
Le Havre in broad daylight and without cloud cover, he dived well below the range of 
the light batteries before releasing his marker bombs, and he came very near to being 
destroyed by the strong barrage which concentrated on him. 

During his fourth tour which ended in July, 1944, Wing Commander Cheshire led 
his squadron personally on every occasion, always undertaking the most dangerous and 
difficult task of marking the target alone from a low level in the face of strong defences. 

Wing Commander Cheshire’s cold and calculated acceptance of risks is exemplified 
by his conduct in an attack on Munich in April, 1944. This was an experimental attack 
to test out the new method of target marking at low level against a heavily-defended 
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target situated deep in Reich territory. Munich was selected, at Wing Commander 
Cheshire’s request, because of the formidable nature of its light anti-aircraft and search- 
light defences. He was obliged to follow, in bad weather, a direct route which took him 
over the defences of Augsburg and thereafter he was continually under fire. As he 
reached the target, flares were being released by our high-flying aircraft. He was 
illuminated from above and below. All guns within range opened fire on him. Diving 
to 700 feet, he dropped his markers with great precision and began to climb away. So 
blinding were the searchlights that he almost lost control. He then flew over the city 
at 1,000 feet to assess the accuracy of his work and direct other aircraft. His own was 
badly hit by shell fragments, but he continued to fly over the target area until he was 
satisfied that he had done all in his power to ensure success. Eventually, when he set 
course for his base, the task of disengaging himself from the defences proved even more 
hazardous than the approach. For a full twelve minutes after leaving the target area 
he was under withering fire, but he came safely through. 


Wing Commander Cheshire has now completed a total of 100 missions. 


It was announced on rst September that the King had approved the award of the 
Victoria Cross to :— 
Flying Officer John Alexander Cruickshank, R.A.F.V.R., No. 210 Squadron. 


This officer was the captain and pilot of a Catalina flying boat which was recently 
engaged on an anti-submarine patrol over Northern waters. When a U-boat was 
sighted on the surface, Flying Officer Cruickshank at once turned to the attack. In the 
face of fierce anti-aircraft fire he manceuvred into position and ran in to release his depth 
charges. Unfortunately they failed to drop. 


Flying Officer Cruickshank knew that the failure of this attack had deprived him of 
the advantage of surprise and that his aircraft, offered a good target to the enemy’s 
determined and now heartened gunners. 


Without hesitation, he climbed and turned to come in again. The Catalina was 
met by intense and accurate fire and was repeatedly hit. The navigator/bomb aimer 
was killed. The second pilot and two other members of the crew were injured. Flying 
Officer Cruickshank was struck in seventy-two places, receiving two serious wounds in 
the lungs and ten penetrating wounds in the lower limbs. His aircraft was badly 
damaged and filled with the fumes of exploding shells. But he did not falter. He 
pressed home his attack and released the depth charges himself, straddling the submarine 
perfectly. The U-boat was sunk. 

He then collapsed and the second pilot took over the controls. He recovered 
shortly afterwards and, though bleeding profusely, insisted on resuming command and 
retaining it until he was satisfied that the damaged aircraft was under control, that a 
course had been set for base and that all the necessary signals had been sent. Only 
then would he consent to receive medical aid and have his wounds attended to. He 
refused morphia in case it might prevent him from carrying on. 

During the next five and a half hours of the return flight he several times lapsed into 
unconsciousness owing to loss of blood. When he came to, his first thought on each 
occasion was for the safety of his aircraft and crew. The damaged aircraft eventually 
reached base, but it was clear that an immediate landing would be a hazardous task for 
the wounded and less experienced second pilot. Although able to breathe only with the 
greatest difficulty, Flying Officer Cruickshank insisted on being carried forward and 
propped up in the second pilot’s seat. For a full hour, in spite of his agony and ever- 
increasing weakness, he gave orders as necessary, refusing to allow the aircraft to be 
brought down until the conditions of light and sea made this possible without undue 
risk. 

With his assistance the aircraft was safely landed on the water. - He then directed 
the taxying and beaching of the aircraft so that it could easily be salvaged, When the 
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medical officer went on board, Flying Officer Cruickshank collapsed and he had to be 
given a blood transfusion before he could be removed to hospital. 


By pressing home the second attack in his gravely wounded condition and con- 
tinuing his exertions on the return journey with his strength failing all the time, he 
seriously prejudiced his chance of survival even if the aircraft safely reached its base. 
Throughout, he set an example of determination, fortitude and devotion to duty in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the Service. 


(See also CANADA.) 





Order of the Bath 
On 16th August, it was announced that the King had approved the following 
appointments as C.B. in recognition of distinguished services in connection with the 
operations in Normandy :— 
Air Vice-Marshal H. S. P. Walmsley, C.B.E., M.C., D.F.C. 
Air Vice-Marshal Harry Broadhurst, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. 
Air Vice-Marshal S. C. Strafford, C.B.E., D.F.C. 


Order of the British Empire 
It was also announced on 16th August that the King had approved the following 
appointments in recognition of distinguished services in connection with the operations 
in Normandy :— 
K.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal B. E. Baker, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., A.F.C. 
C.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal L. N. Hollinghurst, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C. 


On 20th September, it was announced that the King had approved the following 
appointments in recognition of services in planning the landings in Normandy :— 


K.B.E.—Air Vice-Marshal V. H. Tait, C.B., O.B.E. 


C.B.E.—Air Commodore A. L. Fiddament, D.F.C., Air Commodore W. D. Budgen, 
O.B.E., Air Commodore C. S. Cadell, Group Captain E. C. Farman, Group Captain 
F, C. V. Laws, O.B.E., Group Captain J. E. V. Tyzack. 


Distinguished Service Order 


It was announced on 22nd September that the King had approved the award of a 
Second Bar to the D.S.O. to the following officer :— 


Wing Commander J. B. Tait, D.S.O., D.F.C., No. 617 Squadron. 


UNITED STATES AWARDS 


The King has granted unrestricted permission for the wearing of the undermentioned 
decorations conferred by the President of the United States of America in recognition of 
valuable services rendered in connection with the war :— 


Aiy Medal.—Air Marshal Sir John Baldwin, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


Legion of Merit (Commander).—Air Vice-Marshal J. H. D’Albiac, C.B., D.S.O., 
Acting Air Commodores C. L. Falconer, O.B.E., E. C. Hudleston, C.B.E., E. L. Ridley 
and J. R. Scarlett-Streatfeild, C.B.E., Acting Group Captain S. Lugg, O.B.E. 


PERSONNEL 


Royal OBSERVER Corps.—The Commandant of the Corps received in October 
through the Air Council an expression of the Admiralty’s appreciation of the services 
rendered by seaborne volunteers of the Corps who served in the Royal Navy as aircraft 
identifiers during the invasion of France. The King has approved the wearing of the 
shoulder badge ‘‘ Seaborne,” as a permanent part of their uniform, by all who took part 
in this operation. At very short notice nearly 800 skilled aircraft identifiers were pro- 
vided for merchant ships carrying troops and stores to Normandy. 
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AIR TRAINING CorPs.—Group Captain Sidney Smith, D.S.O., A.F.C. (retired), has 
been appointed by the Air Ministry as Commandant of the London Command, Air 
Training Corps, in succession to the late Air Chief Marshal Sir William Mitchell. 


Group Captain J. E. Allen has been appointed Deputy Director of the Air Training 
Corps in succession to Air Commodore A. D. Warrington-Morris, who has relinquished the 
post. 

Women’s AvUXxILIARY AIR ForRcE 


The Air Ministry announced on 23rd August that Air Chief Commandant Dame 
Katherine Trefusis-Forbes, D.B.E., had relinquished her commission in the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force, with effect from 22nd August. Since October, 1943, when she vacated 
the appointment of Director of the W.A.A.F., Dame Katherine had been engaged on 
special duties oversea. She became the first Director of the W.A.A.F. on 1st July, 
1939, and held the appcintment for over four years. During these years of rapid 
expansion and development, said the Ministry, Dame Katherine Trefusis-Forbes rendered 
outstanding service. 


The London Gazette on 22nd August announced the promotion of Air Commandant 
Lady Welsh to Air Chief Commandant. 


MATERIAL 


BRITISH JET-PROPELLED AEROPLANES.—British aircraft of the jet-propelled type 
are being steadily developed and have already been employed successfully against the 
flying bombs. 


The following extract from an article by the Aeronautical Correspondent of The Times 
gives some particulars of the introduction of these aircraft :— 

“ The earliest experiments on the new power unit,” says the article, ‘‘ were 
made in England in 1933 by Group Captain Frank Whittle. His first engine worked 
successfully in April, 1937, and two years later the Air Ministry placed an order 
with the Gloster Aircraft Company for an aeroplane fitted with jets. . . . This 
aeroplane made a successful first flight in May, 1941, the pilot being P. E. G. 
(‘“‘ Gerry ’”’) Sayer, Gloster’s chief test pilot, who was killed in a flying accident in 
October, 1942. 


“‘ Like the British authorities, our American allies immediately recognised the 
tremendous possibilities of the Whittle unit, and in July, 1941, full details were 
given to them. . . . Since then . . . a number of these engines have been 
built and installed in a suitable type of aircraft made by the Bell Aircraft Company. 
Several hundred successful flights have been made in the United States by British 
pilots, and in this country with a British machine, many of them at high altitudes 
and extreme speed, and all without a single mishap. 


“‘ The success of the experimental flights led the authorities in both countries 
to plan the production of a sufficient number of these aircraft for training purposes 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The U.S.A.A.F. are allotting a number to the United 
States Navy for additional trials. In this country the jet-propelled aircraft has 
been flown by a great many R.A.F. and civilian test pilots.” 


An important feature of the jet-propelled aircraft is that, having no air screw, there 
is no need for such a high undercarriage which, in the orthodox type, is so much dead 
weight once it is air-borne. (See also article in the Journal for August, 1944, page 243.) 


Royat AERONAUTICAL Society.—It was announced on 2nd October that the 
Council of the Royal Aeronautical Society had awarded the Gold Medal of the Society 
to Air Commodore Frank Whittle, C.B.E., Fellow of the Society, for his work on jet 
propulsion. This award had only been made on seven previous occasions, the first being 
to the Wright Brothers in 1909. . 
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AIR NOTES 
DOMINIONS AND COLONIES 


CANADA 


Victoria Cross AwWARD.—On 28th July, it was announced that the King had 
approved the award of the Victoria Cross to :— 

Flight Lieutenant David Ernest Hornell, R.C.A.F., No. 162 (R.C.A.F.) Squadron 

(deceased). 

Flight Lieutenant Hornell was captain and first pilot of a twin-engined amphibian 
aircraft on an anti-submarine patrol in Northern waters. The patrol had lasted for some 
hours when a fully-surfaced U-boat was sighted travelling at high speed on the port beam. 
Flight Lieutenant Hornell at once turned to the attack. 

The U-boat altered course. The aircraft had been seen and there could be no 
surprise. The U-boat opened up with anti-aircraft fire which became increasingly fierce 
and accurate. The front guns of the aircraft replied ; then its starboard gun jammed, 
leaving only one gun effective. Hits were obtained on and around the conning-tower of 
the U-boat, but the aircraft was itself hit, two large holes appearing in the starboard 
wing. 

Ignoring the enemy’s fire, Flight Lieutenant Hornell carefully manceuvred for the 
attack. Oil was pouring from his starboard engine which was by this time on fire, as 
was the starboard wing, and the petrol tanks were endangered. Meanwhile, the aircraft 
was hit again and again by the U-boat’s guns. Holed in many places, it was vibrating 
violently and very difficult to control. 


Nevertheless, the captain decided to press home his attack, knowing that with 
every moment the chances of escape for him and his gallant crew would grow more 
slender. He brought his aircraft down very low and released his depth charges in a 
perfect straddle. The bows of the U-boat were lifted out of the water; it sank and the 
crew were seen in the sea. 


Flight Lieutenant Hornell contrived, by superhuman efforts at the controls, to gain 
a little height. The fire in the starboard wing had grown more intense and the vibration 
had increased. Then the burning engine fell off. The plight of aircraft and crew was 
now desperate. With the utmost coolness, the captain took his aircraft into wind, and 
despite the manifold dangers brought it safely down on the heavy swell. Badly 
damaged and blazing furiously, the aircraft rapidly settled. 

After ordeal by fire came ordeal by water. There was only one serviceable dinghy 
and this could not hold all the crew. So they took turns in the water, holding on to the 
sides. Once the dinghy capsized in the rough seas and was righted only with great 
difficulty. Two of the crew succumbed from exposure. 

An airborne lifeboat was dropped to them, but fell some 500 yards down wind. 
The men struggled vainly to reach it,and Flight Lieutenant Hornell, who throughout 
had encouraged them by his cheerfulness and inspiring leadership, proposed to swim to 
it, though he was nearly exhausted. He was with difficulty restrained. The survivors 
were finally rescued after they had been in the water for twenty-one hours. By this 
time Flight Lieutenant Hornell was droveines and completely exhausted. He died shortly 
after being picked up. 

Flight Lieutenant Hornell had completed sixty operational missions, involving 
600 hours’ flying. 

AIR CREW SuRPLUs.—On 5th October, Mr. C. G. Power, Minister for Air, announced 
that 4,200 R.C.A.F. men who had been enlisted as air crews but had not started their 
training were being released for service in other branches of the Forces. This decision 
was in line with similar measures taken in Great Britain and the United States. Mr. 
Power indicated that the transfer did not mean that there would be an immediate 
curtailment in the production of air crews, since more than 14,000 men were being 
trained for the R.C.A.F., besides those under training for the R.A.F., and many thousands 
of trained men were oversea. 
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NEW ZEALAND 

TRAINING OVERSEA CEASES.—In the House of Representatives on 24th August, 
Mr. Fraser, the Prime Minister, said that it had been decided that it was unnecessary to 
send any more New Zealand airmen to Canada for training, and that this would result in 
a substantial reduction of air crew enlistments in New Zealand. The R.N.Z.A.F. had 
gradually been allocated increased general responsibility in the Pacific, and fgr this 
some 1,200 air crew personnel would be required each year. These would be trained to 
full operational standard in New Zealand instead of in Canada and the United Kingdom, 
with a progressive reduction of the home establishment. 


Mr. Fraser added that the New Zealand Air Force had sent 25,000 men oversea. 


FOREIGN 
GERMANY 
Details of a twin-jet aircraft and a rocket-propelled aircraft now in use by the 
Luffwaffe have been made public by our Air Ministry. 
Twin-JET ME 262.—The Me 262 is used for fighter-bomber and reconnaissance duties. 
It is a single-seat, low-wing monoplane with two underslung turbo-jet nacelles 
designed by Junkers. The wings, the span of which is approximately forty feet, are 
swept back and have blunted tips, and there is a prominent fin and rudder. The 
armament is concentrated in the nose of the fuselage. According to a broadcast from a 
German-speaking radio station, it can consist of four 30 mm. cannon. 
There is a tricycle undercarriage. 
In spite of their high speed and rate of climb, these aircraft are reported to have 
poor manceuvrability. 


ROCKET-PROPELLED ME 163.—The Me 163 is used exclusively for home defence 
interceptor work. 

It has a much more unusual appearance. Short and stubby, it looks rather like a 
moth. There are no horizontal tail surfaces although there is a conventional fin and 
rudder. The mainplane, which has a span of only thirty feet, is sharply swept back, 
particularly the leading edge, and the wings have blunt tips. The short, fat fuselage 
has a jet orifice at the rear, and the propulsion unit is of the liquid-rocket type which, 
though it gives very high performance, has an extremely short endurance. Range can, 
however. be extended by switching off the propulsion unit and gliding. There is a skid 
under the fuselage. 

UNITED STATES 

S1zE AND PropucTion.—The American War Production Board has issued a report 
dealing with the increasing size and consequent reduction in number of aircraft for the 
Services. 

Since the fall of France in 1940, says the report, the average airframe weight of 
war aeroplanes has risen from 3,020 Ibs. to almost 10,300 Ibs. By December of this year 
it will rise by another 200 lbs. to 10,500 Ibs. 


The increase in the average weight of aircraft has been accompanied in recent months 
by a decline in the number accepted monthly and in the total airframe weight. Thus 
in September 7,598 were accepted, as against 7,937 in August and 9,117 in March. 

The W.P.B. emphasised that production to-day is concentrated in tactical types— 
bombers, fighters, naval reconnaissance, and transports—in contrast to the earlier 
period when the programme was expanding rapidly. 

In 1942, for example, 85 out of every 100 lbs. of airframe weight accepted was on 
tactical aeroplanes and 15 per cent. on non-tactical types: trainers, communications, 
and special purpose types. 

The emphasis on super bombers—which weigh 49,000 lbs. each and are twice the 
airframe weight of a Fortress or Liberator—is an increasingly important factor in the rise 
of average weight, the Board said. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL 


The Logic of War. By Murray Harris. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) tos. 6d. 


The author’s main theme is the dominating influence of ‘‘ communications ” upon 
the operations of war. Squadron Leader Harris discusses this question at length. He 
has no narrow one-Service bias and treats his subject on comprehensive lines. Not 
everyone will agree with some of his opinions and judgments, but there is much of interest 
in this book. 


The War of 1812. By Henry Adams. Edited by Major H. A. De Weerd. (The Infantry 
Journal, Washington.) $3.00. 


This volume republishes those chapters of Henry Adams’ nine-volume History of 
the United States, 1801-17, which are relevant to the War of 1812. 


The result is a concise account of what the publishing authority refers to as the 
unhappiest war in American history. 


It is well printed and, although the original maps have deliberately been retained, 
they are clear and adequate. 


MILITARY 


The Art of War on Land. By Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Burne, D.S.O. (Methuen & Co., 
Ltd.) tos. 6d. 


This is a noteworthy book. Dissertations on the art of war are too often lengthy 
tomes full of heavy reading which discourage any but the most earnest student. This 
little volume is nothing of the sort. It is short, clear, concise, and eminently readable. 
Moreover it is printed in type which is a treat for eyes weary with reading war-time 
literary production. 


Colonel Burne starts with a short exposition of the principles of war and the elements 
of strategy ; but as he says “ observance of the principles of war is only one of several 
factors in the winning of wars.” He likens these factors to strands in a cord: “ The 
total strength of the cord may be regarded as the sum of the various strands.”” And he 
enumerates his ‘‘ strands of war” in four categories: the quality of the commander ; 
the quality of the troops ; morale ; and resources. Capacity for planning, in accordance 
with the principles of war and of sound strategy, is part of the make-up of the commander 
and is therefore only one factor in one of the four ‘‘ strands of war.” 


Having dealt briefly with the theory of war, or what may be called the art of general- 
ship, the author devotes the main part of his book to studies of thirteen battles or 
campaigns. These studies are quite short but admirably lucid, and give the reader an 
excellent description in broad outline of the operations dealt with. Each chapter is 
elucidated with clear sketch maps or diagrams, and the comments at the conclusion 
of each are eminently sound. The operations dealt with range over hundreds of years. 
They start with the Battle of Kadesh, 1288 B.c., and conclude with the Tunisian campaign 
of 1943. Perhaps to British readers the most interesting chapters will be those describing 
the battles of Ramillies, Fontenoy (‘‘ the most glorious defeat in the annals of the British 
Army ”’) and Salamanca, and the Tunisian campaign. This last chapter, by the way, 
is the most illuminating description of the Tunisian operations that we have yet read. 
It is to be noted that in his Preface the author writes :— 


‘“‘ The almost complete omission of reference to air power in the following pages 
is due to the fact that this book deals solely with the changeless and eternal elements 
of war—strategy as opposed to tactics, leadership as opposed to weapons. Now, 
aircraft when used in conjunction with ground troops may be regarded mainly as 
long-range mobile artillery, and just as the book does not deal with artillery per se, 
neither should it deal with aircraft when used in that role,” 
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Major-General Kennedy, Assistant Chief of the Imperial General Staff (Operations), 
contributes to this book a short foreword, from which the following may be quoted :— 


“ The problem that confronts every great civilized Power is that of maintaining 
its military spirit, its toughness and its preparedness for war, to enable it to avoid 
destruction at the hands of less civilized aggressors. The great civilizations of the 
past did not solve this problem, and they were destroyed in consequence... . 


“In the present war it is true to say that all the protagonists have been guilty, 
at one time or another, of flagrant violation of the greatest principle of all—that of 
concentration. It is an unpalatable principle in application. There are always so 
many things that are desirable to do, and so few that are possible to do successfully. 
To try to do too much is a fatal error—in defence as well as in attack. Yet the tempta- 
tion, for both statesmen and soldiers, often proves too strong to be resisted. The assess- 
ment of what is possible, and the acceptance of that assessment, present the most 
difficult problems in higher strategy and in battle alike. In the course of my 
experience I have been most deeply impressed with the vital importance of this 
aspect of war and the disastrous consequences of failure to understand it.” 


This little volume merits a place in the personal library of every student of war. 


The Tiger Kills. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 2s. 


This is the story of the Indian divisions in the North African campaign from June, 
1941, up to the final victory in Tunisia in May, 1943. The authors—Lieut.-Colonels 
W. G. Hingston and G. R. Stevens—make it clear that the book is not a military history. 
“It is simply the story of the Indian formations and the British and Indian units in 
them, told only in as detailed form as will be of general interest.” 


The story, written for popular consumption, will be of special interest to all connected 
with the regiments and corps concerned. Their many fine achievements are described 
in glowing terms, and numerous individual exploits and acts of heroism are recorded. 


The first half of the book is almost wholly concerned with the deeds of the 4th Indian 
Division up to March, 1942. Units are definitely specified ; we read of the rst Battalion 
The Buffs or the 2nd Battalion, 5th Mahrattas. In the grim fighting of the Summer 
of 1942 units of the 5th and roth Indian Divisions come into the picture also. But after 
March, 1942, battalions are no longer definitely named; we have to be content with 
“a battalion of the 2nd Gurkhas”’ and so on. This is a pity, though no doubt due to 
censorship restrictions. 


We Landed in Sicily and Italy: A Story of the Devons. By Lieut.-Colonel A. W. 
Valentine, D.S.0., O.B.E. (Gale & Polden, Ltd.) 2s. 6d. 

This is an excellent brief record of the war services up to September, 1943, of a 
Regular battalion of The Devonshire Regiment. The battalion was in Malta until March, 
1943. Then, after a short spell in Egypt, it took part in the Sicilian campaign and landed 
in Italy, but was in that country only a fortnight or so before being transferred to England. 

The narrative is well written and most readable. _It will be of special interest to 
all connected with the Devons. There are a number of good photographic illustrations. 




















ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


GENERAL 

ALEXANDER Suvorov. By K. Osipov. Translated by Edith Bone. 8vo. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 15s. 

WHAT TO DO WITH GERMANY? By L. Niser. 8vo. (Hamish Hamilton.) 7s. 6d. 


WELFARE IN THE BRITISH CoLonizes. By L. P. Mair. 8vo. (Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.) 5s. 


THe MEDAL oF Honour. (U.S. Office of War Information.) Presented. 

Wuat Foots WE WERE! By G. Cockerill. (Hutchinson.) 15s. 

THE AMERICAN PRoBLEM. By D. W. Brogan. 8vo. (Hamish Hamilton.) Ios. ‘6d. 
EvERYBODY’S PoLiTICAL WHAT’s WHAT? By Bernard Shaw. 8vo. (Constable & Co.) Ios. 
THE SEVENTEENTH QUARTER. By P. P. Graves. 8vo. (Hutchinson.) gs. 6d. 

TEN YEARS IN JAPAN. By J. C. Grew. 8vo. (Hammond, Hammond & Co.) 15s. 
Tue DutcH Nation. By G. R. Renier. 8vo. (G. Allen & Unwin.) 15s. 


THE War OF 1812. By H. Adams. 8vo. (The Infantry Journal, Washington.) $3.00. 
Presented. 


WE LANDED IN SICILY AND ItaLy. By A. W. Valentine. 8vo. (Gale & Polden.) 2s. 6d. 


Presented. 
NAVAL 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. Issued by the Admiralty. 8vo. (H.M.S.O.) 1s. 6d. 


: MILITARY 

THE ARMy AT War—TounisiA. Issued by the Ministry of Information. Pamphlet. 
(H.M.S.O.) Is. 

An ACCOUNT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE I8TH INDIAN DIVISION IN MESOPOTAMIA, 
12/1917-12/1918. By W. E. Wilson-Johnston. 8vo. (St. Martin’s Press.) 
Presented. 

THE ART OF War ON Lanp. By Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne. 8vo. (Methuen.) tos. 6d. 
Presented. 

WINGATE’S RatpERS. By C. R. Rolo. 8vo. (G.G. Harrap.) 8s. 6d. 


AIR 
R.A.F. in Russia. By H. Griffith. 8vo. (Hammond, Hammond & Co.) 5s. 


Per ARDUA. THE RISE OF BRITISH AIR POWER, 1911-1939. By Hilary St. George 
Saunders. 8vo. (Oxford University Press.) 15s. Presented. 


Tue Battle oF Britain, 8TH AuGUST-3IST OCTOBER, 1940. Bound pamphlet. 
(H.M.S.O.) 6d. 


CoaSTAL COMMAND, 1939-1942. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.) 2s. 


BoMBER COMMAND, SEPTEMBER, 1939-JULY, 1941. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.} 
Is. 6d. 


BoMBER COMMAND CONTINUES, JULY, 1941-JUNE, 1942. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.) 7d. 
Arr-SEA Rescue. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.) 6d. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS YouUNG. THE Royat Arr Force. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.) 6d. 


THERE’S FREEDOM IN THE AIR. THE OFFICIAL STORY OF THE ALLIED AIR FORCES 
FROM THE OCCUPIED CouNTRIES. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.) 6d. 
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OvER To You. New Broadcasts by the Royal Air Force. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.) 9d. 
WeE SPEAK FROM THE AiR. Broadcasts by the Royal Air Force. Bound pamphlet. 
(H.M.S.O.) 6d, 


CoMBINED OPERATIONS, 1940-1942. Bound pamphlet. (H.M.S.O.) Is. 








INTER ALLIED BOOK CENTRE 


The Inter Allied Book Centre has been formed under the auspices of the Conference 
of the Allied Ministers of Education to assist Libraries, particularly those in Allied 
countries which have suffered by enemy action, to replace books which have been lost 
and to obtain new publications. 

Will Members who have books on Service subjects which they may wish to offer 
to the R.U.S.I. Library at any time first send a list giving the subject, author, edition 
and condition, and say whether in the event of their not being required their offer may 
be passed on to the book centre. 

Members who may wish to dispose of non-Service works, which would in any event 
be unsuitable for the Institution’s Library, but which might be needed by other Libraries, 
should communicate with the Director, Inter Allied Book Centre, 3, Salisbury Square, 
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BOOKS WANTED 


The following books are wanted for the Air Section of the Library. Will members 
who may have copies to dispose of please communicate with the Librarian :-— 


FIGHTER CoMMAND. By A. B. Austin. 
BRITAIN AT WAR—THE R.A.F.— 7 

(1) Sept. 1939—Dec., 1940. 

(2) Jan., 1941—March, 1942. 

(3) April, 1942—-June. By L. E. O. Charlton. 
WINGS OVER Otympus. By T. H. Wisdom. 
BirTH OF THE R.A.F. By J. H. Chamier. 
WINGS ON HER SHOULDERS. By K. Bentley Beauman. 
How SLEEP THE BRAVE. By F/O X. 
DoUHET AND AERIAL WARFARE (English Translation). By L. A. Sigaud. 
HicH Courts OF HEAVEN. By J. V. Hewes. 
WINGED WARFARE. By H. H. Arnold and I. C. Eaker. 
AIR POWER AND TOTAL War. By C. Caldwell. 
KEEP THE PEACE THROUGH AIR Power. By A. C. Michie. 
SIGNED WITH THEIR Honour. By J. Aldridge. 
BomBER Pitot. By L. Cheshire. 
SQUADRON 303. By A. Fielder. 
Tue Last Enemy. By_R. Hillary. 
READINEss AT Dawn. By “ Blake.” 
Not PEACE BUT A SworD. By R. P. M. Gibbs. 
TATTERED BATTLEMENTS. By Fighter Pilot. 
GREATEST PEOPLE IN THE WorRLD. By Flying Officer X. 
“‘ImsuHi.” By A. Ayers. 
THEY FLEW THROUGH THE SAND. By G. W. Houghton. 
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1st October.—U.S. heavy bombers, based on North Africa, carried out a raid upon 
Wiener-Neustadt and Munich. Eight German fighters were shot down. 
West of Bryansk the Russians captured Cherikov. 
In Italy the Fifth Army entered Naples. 
U.S. bombers based on China made a heavy attack upon Haiphong. 
In the course of the operation nearly 50 Japanese fighters were destroyed. 
The R.A.F. attacked aerodromes in the Dodecanese at night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Hagen on the South-eastern edge of the 
Ruhr. We lost two aircraft. 


2nd October.—U.S. heavy. bombers attacked Emden in daylight ; the airfield at 

St. Omer was attacked also. Nineteen German fighters were shot down ; 
we lost two heavy bombers. 

The Russians made progress in the Gomel and Mogilev regions, and also 
in the Taman peninsula. 

The sinking was announced of a German submarine off Pantalleria by 
H.M. destroyer “‘ Easton” and the Greek destroyer ‘‘ Pindos.” 

The Fifth and Eighth Armies continued their advance in Italy. Bene- 
vento was occupied. 

Heavy fighting was officially reported in Yugoslavia, in Dalmatia, Bosnia 
and near the Italian frontier. 

In New Guinea Australian forces captured Finschafen. 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy raid on Munich, also attacking objec- 
tives in the Ruhr and the Rhineland. Mines were laid in enemy waters. 
We lost nine bombers. 


3rd October.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked Ludwigshafen by day. 
The Russians continued to advance in the Gomel and Mogilev regions. 
Good progress of French and American forces in Corsica was announced. 
In Italy the Fifth and Eighth Armies continued to advance, the latter 
capturing Termoli by a landing from the sea. 
In the early morning the Germans launched a sea and airborne attack 
against the island of Cos (Dodecanese), capturing several important points. 
Allied aircraft attacked the aerodrome at Calato (Rhodes) at night. 
At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Cassel. Objectives in 


Hanover and the Rhineland were attacked also, and mines laid in enemy 
waters. We lost 24 bombers. 


4th October.—In the early morning light naval forces successfully engaged German 
destroyers off the North-West coast of France. 


U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Frankfurt. During 
the day’s operations 75 German fighters were shot down. Fifteen heavy 
bombers were lost. 


Al 
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French forces entered Bastia. German resistance in Corsica ceased, 

In Italy the Fifth Army occupied Montesarchio; the Eighth Army 
repulsed counter-attacks near Termoli. Allied air operations included 
attacks upon airfields in Greece. 


Enemy shipping off Cos (Dodecanese) was attacked from the air through- 
out the day. Fighting on the island continued. 


The appointment was announced of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
Cunningham to be First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff in succession 
to Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, incapacitated by ill-health. 


The R.A.F. attacked airfields on the islands of Crete and Rhodes at night. 


At night the R.A.F. carried out extensive operations over Germany, 
Frankfurt being very heavily bombed. We lost 12 aircraft. 


5th October.—The Admiralty announced that the Home Fleet had been operating 
against enemy shipping in Norwegian waters. Damage was inflicted by 
carrier-borne aircraft. 
In their advance towards Vitebsk the Russians captured Kolyshky. 


The Allied advance in Italy continued with heavy fighting on the front 
of the Eighth Army. Heavy bombers attacked Bologna. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Maritza (Rhodes), also 
bombing airfields in Crete and Greece. 


6th October.—The Admiralty published details of the destruction of a German 
submarine by H.M. destroyer “ Inconstant ’’ whilst on convoy escort duty 
in the vicinity of Algiers. » 

The Allied forces made further progress in Italy, two British destroyers 
bombarding German positions near Termoli (Adriatic). Air operations 
included an attack upon Mestro, near Venice, 13 enemy aircraft being shot 
down. 


Fighting continued on the island of Cos. 
On this and the previous day U.S. naval and air forces attacked the 


Japanese-occupied Wake island group, causing much damage and destroying 
61 enemy aircraft. Thirteen U.S. aircraft were lost. 


7th October.—After two days’ fighting the Russians captured Nevel, South-West 
of Velikye Luki. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had sunk six enemy 
vessels and damaged two others in the Mediterranean. 

It was revealed by the Polish Naval Staff that, in Corsican waters, the 
Polish submarine ‘“‘ Dzik”’ had sunk two ships and three troop ferries and 
torpedoed two other vessels. 

In Italy the Fifth Army captured Capua and the Eighth Army repulsed 
German attacks near Termoli. 

Allied naval light forces destroyed an enemy convoy with its escort in 
the AZgean Sea. An enemy attack upon the island of Symi (off the Turkish 
coast) was repulsed with loss. 


The airfield at Heraklion (Crete) was bombed by the RAF. at night. 
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At night the R.A.F. in.considerable strength bombed Stuttgart, and also 
attacked Friedrichshafen and Munich and targets in North-West Germany. 
Mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost seven aircraft. 


8th October.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Bremen and 
Vegesack, destroying 142 German fighters. Thirty bombers were lost. 
In R.A.F. operations six German fighters were shot down for the loss of two. 
The Russians made progress in the regions of Nevel and Vitebsk ; estab- 
lished bridgeheads on the middle Dnieper, North of Kiev, South of Pereyaslavl 
and South-East of Kremenchug ; and continued to clear the northern part 
of the Taman peninsula. 
In Italy the Fifth and Eighth Armies made slow progress. Air operations 
included attacks upon airfields in Greece and Crete, and also Rhodes which 
was attacked again at night. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Hanover in force; Bremen, Berlin and 
objectives in the Ruhr were also bombed. Mines were laid in enemy waters. 
We lost 30 aircraft. 


gth October.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked in daylight targets in Germany and 
Poland: at Auklam, Marienburg, Danzig and Gdynia. In combat 91 
German fighters were destroyed ; 29 bombers were lost. 


Allied aircraft made day attacks upon the airfields at Woensdrecht 
(Holland) and Morlaix (France), without loss. No German aircraft were 
encountered. The R.A.F. lost four aircraft in attacks upon targets in France 
and Belgium during the afternoon. 

The Russians regained the whole of the Taman peninsula (Kuban 
territory), the German losses in the final phase amounting to more than 
20,000 dead and 3,000 prisoners. 

In Italy the Eighth Army captured Larino and San Marco. 

Allied aircraft made heavy bombing attacks upon airfields at Salonika, 
Athens, Argos, Larissa (Greece) and in Crete. The aerodromes on Rhodes 
were bombed by day and night. 

Yugoslav official reports disclosed that fighting was proceeding in the 
suburbs of Trieste and near Fiume ; also in Slovenia and South-West Croatia. 


The R.A.F., without loss, made a night attack upon targets in Berlin. 


roth October.—The Russians made progress in the regions of Nevel, Vitebsk and 
Gomel. German counter-attacks against the bridgeheads on the middle 
Dnieper were repulsed. 


Allied heavy bombers attacked airfields in Crete, Cos and Rhodes. Rhodes 
was attacked again at night. 


Airfields in Greece were attacked by Allied aircraft. 


11th October.—The Admiralty reported the destruction of a German aircraft off 
Sheerness by H.M. trawler ‘‘ Heroine ”’ and of another, off the East Anglian 
coast, by H.M. minesweeper ‘‘ Byms.”’ 


It was revealed by the Admiralty that an attack upon part of the German 
battle fleet in Alten Fjord, northern Norway, had been made by midget 
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submarines which had inflicted under-water damage on the battleship 
“ Tirpitz.”” Three of our midget submarines were lost. 


The Russians captured Novo-Belitsa, a suburb of Gomel. 


Allied aircraft attacked an aerodrome on Corfu. 


Allied aircraft made a heavy and successful raid on Kahili aerodrome, 
Bougainville Island (Solomons). Twelve Japanese aircraft were destroyed 
in combat. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked the airfield at Maritza (Rhodes). 


12th October.—In Italy the Fifth Army launched strong attacks at night upon 

the enemy’s Volturno river positions. 

Allied aircraft attacked the airfield of Tirana in Albania. 

In an Allied air attack upon Rabaul (New Britain) it was estimated that 
177 Japanese aircraft were destroyed, either on the ground or in the air. 
Enemy shipping also sustained heavy loss. 

Mr. Churchill announced that Portugal had granted facilities for the 
establishment of British bases in the Azores which would enable better 
protection to be given to Atlantic shipping. 


The airfield at Maritza (Rhodes) was attacked by the R.A.F. at night. 


The R.A.F. made night bombing attacks upon enemy shipping and the 
harbour of Cos. 


13th October.—In their advance near the coast of the Sea of Azov, the Russians 

entered Melitopol where fighting proceeded. 

In Italy an Allied landing was made North of the river Volturno, where 
heavy fighting continued. 

Allied bombers attacked airfields in Greece. 

Italy declared war on Germany. 

A joint declaration was made by the British, American and Russian 
Governments accepting Italy as a ‘‘co-belligerent,’”’ the Armistice conditions 
to be retained. 


14th October.—At dawn R.A.F. bombers made a successful attack upon shipping 
near Brest. 

U.S. heavy bombers made an attack in great force upon Schweinfurt 
in central Germany. Sixty bombers were lost ; 104 German aircraft were 
estimated to have been shot down in the course of the operations and probably 
45 more. 

In the Ukraine, the Russians stormed Zaporozhe on the Dnieper. 
Fighting continued in Melitopol, and Soviet troops cut the railway connecting 
Melitopol with the Crimea. 

At night British destroyers in the Adriatic intercepted two Italian ships 
under German control ; one was captured and one sunk. Between Elba and 
the Italian mainland British light naval forces sank two enemy vessels. 


15th October.—-Progress was made in Italy on the northern and ‘central parts of 
the front. Campobasso and Vinchiaturmo were captured. Heavy fighting 
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continued on the Volturno siver. At night Allied aircraft attacked an airfield 
north of Rome. 


Airfields at Salonika were attacked by Allied bombers. 


16th October—Two German aircraft were destroyed during R.A.F. daylight 
operations over France. 
In Italy the Germans were forced back from most of their positions along 
the Volturno. The Eighth Army made a general advance westward. Allied 
bombers attacked the Rome-Casali airfield at night. 


The Polish submarine “ Sokol’ was announced to have sunk two enemy 
supply ships in the Mediterranean and shelled a transport. 


Yugoslav official communiqués announced heavy fighting between the 
National forces and German troops in Lower Styria. 


On this and the previous day air operations over New Guinea and the 
Solomons resulted in the destruction by combat of 104 Japanese aircraft. 
Many more were destroyed on the ground. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the aerodrome at Maritza (Rhodes) and the 
harbour at Cos. 
17th October.—-South-East of Kremenchug, on the right bank of the Dnieper, the 
Russians made a notable advance. 


In Italy on the Volturno river persistent German counter-attacks were 
repulsed. 


The R.A.F. attacked airfields in Crete and Rhodes at night. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Berlin and targets in western Germany, 
airfields and railways in occupied territory, and shipping off the Dutch coast. 
Mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


18th October.—In Italy both the Eighth and Fifth Armies made progress, the 
enemy being cleared from the Volturno river. 
Allied aircraft attacked railway objectives at Skoplje (Yugoslavia). 


Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain), destroying 60 Japanese 
aircraft, in combat or on the ground, and doing much damage to shipping. 


The R.A.F. attacked airfields on Cos and Crete at night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Hanover and also objectives in Berlin and 
western Germany. We lost 17 aircraft. 


The conference between the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. began in Moscow. 
19th October.—The R.A.F. attacked shipping off the Dutch coast. 


In their advance from Kremenchug the Russians cut the Dnepropetrovsk- 
Znamenka railway by the capture of Pyatikhatka junction. 


In Italy the Fifth Army advanced from the Volturno river. 

The R.A.F. attacked with success an enemy convoy, which included 
landing craft, off the northern coast of Crete. 

U.S. light naval forces successfully engaged an enemy convoy off Leghorn 
at night. 
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At night the R.A.F. attacked airfields on Rhodes and Cos and the harbours 
of Melos, Syros and Cos. 

20th October.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon targets in western 
Germany (Diiren). In the course of the day nine enemy fighters were shot 
down over northern France ; we lost two fighters. 

In Italy the Fifth Army made slow progress in the coastal plain beyond 
the Volturno River. Airfields North of Rome were attacked by Allied 
bombers. 

Allied aircraft bombed railway objectives at Nish (Yugoslavia). 

The R.A.F. bombed the Maritza airfield (Rhodes) at night. 

At night Allied light naval forces attacked a small enemy convoy off 
Leghorn ; British destroyers sank an armed trawler in the Adriatic. 

At night the R.A.F.,in considerable strength, had Leipzig as their main 


objective. Targets in Berlin and in western Germany were bombed also. 
We lost 17 aircraft. 


21st October.—Allied aircraft attacked shipping off the coast of Yugoslavia and 

bombed railway targets at Skoplje. 

Admiral Sir John Cunningham was appointed to be Commander-in-Chief, 
Mediterranean. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, late First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, died. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the airfield at Maritza (Rhodes) and the 
harbours of Naxos and Syros. 


U.S. light naval forces sank a heavily escorted German ammunition ship 
South-East of Elba at night. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany, without loss. 


22nd October.—In the course of the day’s operations over France U.S. bombers 
attacked Evreux-Fauville airfield. 


Allied aircraft bombed the airfields at Athens. 


The appointment was announced of Brigadier R. E. Laycock to be Chief 
of Combined Operations in succession to Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten. 


At night the R.A.F. made a very heavy attack upon Cassel; other 
objectives included Frankfurt and the Cologne area. Mines were laid in 
enemy waters and fighters were active over the occupied countries. We lost 
45 aircraft ; the weather was very bad. 


23rd October.—During an engagement in the Channel with German light naval 
forces H.M. ships “ Charybdis’’ (cruiser) and “ Limbourne”’ (destroyer) 
were lost by torpedo attack. 


Two German fighters were shot down over the Bay of Biscay in the 
morning ; our aircraft attacked railway targets in North-West France. 
Late in the afternoon a successful attack was made upon shipping at St. Malo. 

Melitopol, on the Sea of Azov, was captured by the Russians. 


Targets in southern Austria were attacked by Allied -heavy bombers 
with long-range fighter protection. 
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In Italy troops of the Eighth Army crossed the River Trigno. 
Allied bombers attacked the airfield at Tirana (Albania). 


Successful operations of Yugoslav forces were officially reported, notably 
in the area between the Save and the Danube and in South-East Slovenia. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the airfield at Heraklion (Crete) and the 
harbour of Syros. 




































24th October.—Allied aircraft attacked the airfield at Tirana (Albania). 


On this and the previous day Allied air attacks upon Rabaul were estimated 
to have destroyed 123 Japanese aircraft either in combat or on the ground. 

The R.A.F. bombed at night the harbour on Melos island (Aégean Sea). 

The railway yards and an aircraft factory at Pistola, near Florence, were 
attacked at night by Allied bombers. ' 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in the Ruhr and the Rhineland, 
and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 

About 30 E-boats which attempted to attack one of our convoys in the 
North Sea at night were driven off by H.M. ships which included the destroyers 
“ Pytchley,” “ Worcester”’ and “ Mackay.” Four of the German craft 
were sunk and seven damaged. 


25th October.—As the culmination of heavy and successful fighting the Russians 
captured Dnepropetrovsk and Dneprodzerzhinsk-Kamenskoye within the 
Dnieper bend. 


German resistance slackened in Italy, where the Eighth and Fifth Armies 
made a general advance. 


Allied aircraft attacked the airfield of Podgorica (Yugoslavia). 
The remaining Allied patrols on the island of Cos were withdrawn. 


A third attack (see 24th October) by Allied aircraft upon Rabaul des- 
troyed 58 more Japanese aircraft and damaged 43. 


The first British prisoners repatriated on exchange from Germany arrived 
in Britain and landed at Leith. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed the airfield at Heraklion (Crete). 
E-boats which attacked the Bay of Naples at night were driven off. 


26th October.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon railway targets and an 
airfield in France. 


The Russian advances continued North, West and South-West of Melitopol 
and in the Dnieper bend. 
Allied aircraft bombed airfields near Salonika. 


At night P.T. boats of the U.S. Navy drove away E-boats which appeared 
off Bastia (Corsica). 


27th October.—The Admiralty reported that H.M. trawler “ Alfredian ” had shot 
down a German aircraft off Lowestoft. 


The Russian offensive continued from the middle Dnieper to the Sea of 
Azov, and important local advances were made North-East of Vitebsk. 
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in Italy the Eighth Army and Fifth Army made progress against con- 
siderable opposition. 

The R.A.F. made successful attacks upon an ‘airfield on the island of 
Cos and the harbour of Porto Maltesana (Stampalia). 

At dawn U.S. and New Zealand troops landed on the two Treasury Islands 
(Solomons). 


Heraklion airfield (Crete) was bombed by the R.A.F. at night. 


28th October.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. and R. Netherlands A.F. bombed the 
docks at Cherbourg. 
Russian advances continued towards the lower Dnieper, in the Dnieper 
bend, in the Krivoi Rog direction, and North-East of Vitebsk. 
Rain occurred on the Italian front, where the Fifth Army made progress 
supported by the fire of U.S. cruisers and destroyers in the Gulf of Gaeta. 
The Eighth Army also advanced. 


American parachute troops landed without opposition on the island of 
Choiseul (Solomons). 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Maritza airfield (Rhodes). 


29th October.—The R.A.F. attacked the airfield at Guipavas, near Brest. 


Heavy rain hampered the operations of our armies in Italy. Pietravairano 
was captured and Mondragone occupied. 


Allied heavy bombers attacked the iron and steel works at Savona, and 


the marshalling yards at Genoa, Imperia and Porto Maurizio. 


30th October.—The R.A.F. attacked the docks at Cherbourg. 
In their advance towards the lower Dnieper the Russians captured 
Genichensk. Further progress was made in the Dnieper bend, and in the 
region of Krivoi Rog German counter attacks were repulsed. 


Bad weather hindered operations of our armies in Italy. 


Air operations in the Agean Sea included attacks on enemy shipping in 
Naxos harbour and on small naval craft off Cos. 


Allied bombers attacked the airfield at Perugia at night. 


31st October.—At dawn two ships of the light coastal forces, one of the Royal 
Navy and one of the Royal Norwegian Navy, sank an enemy merchant vessel 
off the Norwegian coast and were then subjected to repeated air attacks. 
One at least of the German aircraft was shot down ; the British ship was so 
damaged that she had to be sunk. 

The Russians continued to make progress towards the lower Dnieper 
and in the Dnieper bend, whilst repulsing German counter-attacks in the 
region of Krivoi Rog. 

Progress on the Italian front was made by both the Fifth and the Eighth 
Armies, the former capturing the road centre of Teano. 

Allied heavy bombers attacked the Antheor viaduct near Cannes. Medium 
bombers attacked the Italian harbours of Civitavecchia and Anzio, and long- 
range fighters the airfield at Tirana (Albania). 
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It was officially announced that U.S. submarines had sunk ten Japanese 
vessels and damaged four more in the Pacific. 


The R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany at night. We lost 
one aircraft. 


Of chief significance was the continued success of the Russian offensive, for the 
quality and skill displayed by troops and commanders were beginning to reap their 
just reward. The Crimea would probably be recovered, and the invaders might 
even be hurled back as far as the Russian frontiers. To a great extent the duration 
of the war in Europe might be said to depend upon the powers of recuperation of 
the German armies. 


The western air offensive was much interrupted by fog, but during the month 
the R.A.F. alone had dropped on Germany 13,000 tons of high explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs. 


An official announcement gave good news of the war against the U-boats, of 
which about 60 were reckoned to have been destroyed during August, September 
and October ; more than the number of merchant ships sunk by U-boat action. 


The nature of the country, bad weather, and the skilful delaying actions fought 
by the Germans accounted for the slow progress of our armies in Italy. Our sea 
and air forces operated freely in the Adriatic, but were still fighting for control of 
the Aigean Sea. 


On 29th October it became known that full armistice terms (including political, 
financial and economic clauses) had been signed by Badoglio on behalf of Italy a 
month earlier. The position of Italy, which had declared war on Germany, remained 
an embarrassing one, seeing that so large a portion of the country was still in the grip 
of the enemy; but, as the Prime Minister had said, she would have to “ work her 
passage.” 


The chief features of the Pacific War were the defeat of a Japanese counter- 
stroke towards Finschafen (New Guinea) ; the repeated attacks of the Allies upon 
the enemy base at Rabaul (New Britain) ; the expulsion of the Japanese from the 
New Georgia group ; and the beginning of an American offensive to clear the enemy 
from the Solomon Islands. 


The Admiralty revealed that the naval forces which assisted in the Salerno 
landings included H.M. battleships ‘‘ King George V,” “ Howe,” “ Nelson,” 
‘“‘ Rodney,” “ Warspite”’ and “ Valiant,” seven aircraft carriers, ten cruisers, and 
a monitor, besides the destroyer flotillas. The U.S. Navy was represented by three 
cruisers and 18 destroyers. 


In addition to those vessels already mentioned, the loss was announced of H.M. 
ships “‘ Polyanthus ” (corvette) and “‘ Itchen ”’ (frigate) and the Canadian destroyer 
“St. Croix,” sunk in an action with U-boats whilst on escort duty with an Atlantic 
convoy ; also of H.M. ships ‘‘ Intrepid” and “‘ Panther ”’ (destroyers), ‘‘ Abdiel ’’ 
(minelayer) and “ Meror”’ (trawler), the U.S. submarine ‘“ Runner,” the Greek 
destroyer “‘ Queen Olga,” the Greek submarine ‘‘ Katsonis,’’ and the Polish destroyer 
“ Orkan.”’ 





1st November.—The Russians continued to advance, and on the Perekop isthmus 
they broke through to Armyansk. In the Krivoi Rog region German counter- 
attacks persisted. 
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Allied aircraft attacked Rimini and the harbour of Ancona, also the harbour 
of Spezia and objectives in the vicinity. 

The decisions taken at the Moscow conference (see 18th October) were 
announced. 

American forces landed on Bougainville island (Solomons). Japanese 
naval forces which attempted to intervene were driven off with considerable 
loss. 


2nd November.—In operations over France R.A.F. fighters shot down two German 
aircraft and attacked railway objectives. 
Allied heavy bombers attacked the Messerschmitt plant at Wiener- 
Neustadt. Fifty-six German aircraft were destroyed during the raid. 


The pursuit of the Germans towards the lower Dnieper and in the Dnieper 
bend continued. The Russians repulsed all counter-attacks in the region 
of Krivoi Rog. 

The railway bridges near Marsciana, the harbour at Civitavecchia and the 
marshalling yards at Ancona and Aquila were attacked by Allied aircraft. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the harbour of Syros and the airfield at 
Heraklion (Crete). 

Two destroyers bombarded the port of Durazzo at night. 


3rd November.—U.S. aircraft carried out their biggest daylight raid on Germany, 
their chief objective being Wilhelmshaven. 

In the course of daylight operations over France R.A.F. fighters destroyed 
12 German aircraft for the loss of two. 

The’ Russian advance continued towards the lower Dnieper and in the 
Dnieper bend. 

In Italy progress was made by both the Fifth and Eighth Armies against 
strong opposition. 

U.S. aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain), nearly every ship in the 
harbour being sunk or hit. The Japanese lost nearly seventy aircraft in 
combat. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Diisseldorf in great strength, smaller forces 
operating against Cologne, the Ruhr and the Rhineland. Fighters attacked 
targets in France and the Low Countries, and mines were laid in enemy waters. 
We lost 19 aircraft ; five German aircraft were destroyed. 

Our light naval forces were successfully engaged at night off the Dutch 
coast with E-boats and a heavily escorted enemy convoy. 


4th November.—Whilst the Russian advance continued towards the lower Dnieper 
and in the Dnieper bend, fresh attacks were launched North of Kiev and in 
the area West and South-West of Nevel. 
In Italy the Eighth Army entered Isernia. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost four aircraft. 


5th November.—Allied aircraft carried out extensive daylight operations over 
western Germany and northern France. E-boats off the Dutch coast were 
bombed. 
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On the Italian front the Fifth Army captured Venafro, and the Eighth 
Army Vasto on the East coast. 

During operations on this and the two previous days by U.S. aircraft 
against the Japanese in the Rabaul (New Britain) and Kavieng (New Ireland) 
areas, the enemy lost two cruisers sunk, many warships and merchant vessels 
damaged, and 29 aircraft shot down. Ten U.S. aircraft were lost. 

At night Vatican City was bombed by a single aircraft. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives in Germany at night. 

6th November.—Transportation targets in France were attacked in daylight by 
the R.A.F. 

The Russians captured Kiev. Russian landings were announced at 
several points on the Kerch peninsula. 

Allied aircraft attacked motor transport at Metkovic (Yugoslavia). 

The R.A.F. attacked shipping at Port Naussa (Paros island) and at night 
the airfield at Cos. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany and airfields 
in France and the Low Countries. We lost no aircraft. 

7th November.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Diiren ; fighter 
airfields in northern France were attacked by the R.A.F. 


Advancing South-westward from Kiev the Russians captured the town 
of Fastov. They improved their positions on the Kerch peninsula and also 
West and South-West of Nevel. 

In Italy the Fifth Army repelled a number of counter-attacks. The 
Eighth Army made progress, approaching the Sangro river. 

Allied aircraft attacked Ulcino (Yugoslavia) and the harbour at Split 
on the Dalmatian coast. Durazzo was bombed at night. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in western Germany, laid mines 
in enemy waters and attacked targets in France and the Low Countries. We 
lost one bomber and one fighter. 


8th November.—Targets in northern France were attacked by the R.A.F. during 
the day. 


In Italy the right of the Eighth Army reached positions overlooking the 
river Sangro. Allied heavy bombers attacked a factory at Turin. 


At night Hitler spoke from the Lauenbrau beer cellar at Munich, the 
occasion being the twentieth anniversary of the Nazi putsch. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany. We lost 
no aircraft. 
gth November.—British destroyers sank a Siebel ferry and two escorting launches 
South of Valona. 
In the course of air operations in the Italian theatre Durazzo was attacked. 
The reconstitution of the French Committee of National Liberation was 
announced from Algiers. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany, France and 
Belgium. We lost one fighter. 
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10th November.—The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean and A®gean seas had sunk seven (probably ten) enemy vessels 
and damaged six others. 


Allied aircraft attacked the harbours at Durazzo and Split. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon the railway centre at 
Modane (Italo-French frontier) near the entrance to the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
Objectives in western Germany were bombed, and mines were laid in enemy 
waters ; also airfields and transportation targets in France were attacked. 
Two fighters, but no bombers, were lost. 


11th November.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives in western Germany 
(Miinster). Attacks were also made on targets near Cherbourg. 
Heavy bombers of the North-West African Air Force attacked the railway 
at Antheor (near Cannes) and targets near Annecy. 


The Government announced the following appointments : Lord Woolton, 
Minister of Reconstruction ; Mr. H. U. Willink, Minister of Health ; Colonel 
J. J. Liewellin, Minister of Food; Mr. Ben Smith, Minister Resident in 
Washington for Supply. 

On the morning of this day and during the previous night, Allied aircraft 
attacked Rabaul (New Britain) in force. A Japanese cruiser and two 
destroyers were sunk, many other warships severely damaged, and 88 enemy 
aircraft destroyed. The Allies lost 17 aircraft. 


At night Allied bombers attacked the railway yards at Prato, near 
Florence. “ 

Home-based bombers of the R.A.F. attacked the coastal railway between 
France and Italy at night, principally near Cannes. Other aircraft bombed 
objectives in Berlin, Hanover and the Ruhr, laid mines in enemy waters, 
and attacked airfield and railway targets in France and the Low Countries. 
We lost seven bombers and one fighter. 


12th November.—In their advance from Kiev the Russians captured the important 
railway centre of Zhitomir. 

Allied aircraft attacked the Berat Kucove airfield and oil refinery in 
central Albania, whilst others attacked airfield and railway targets (Mostar 
and Opuzen) in Yugoslavia. 

The Germans attacked Leros island (Dodecanese) and succeeded in 
landing at some points. At others they were repulsed and several of their 
landing craft were destroyed or damaged. Italian forces fought with the 
British. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives in Germany at night. No aircraft was 
lost. Other operations included attacks upon railway targets in France 
and Belgium. 


13th November.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked Bremen in daylight. Fifteen were 
lost, together with nine fighters; forty-three German fighters were shot 
down. An R.A.F. fighter squadron, without loss, made a successful attack 
upon a convoy in the Rhine estuary, and fifteen trains were attacked by other 
formations during the day. These operations cost seven fighters. 
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In Italy patrols of the Zighth Army crossed the river Sangro. 
Heavy fighting continued on Leros island, where the Germans received 
reinforcements. 


Allied aircraft made a heavy raid upon Japanese-occupied territory in 
New Guinea (Alexishafen—Madang) destroying aircraft and doing much 
damage to shipping. 

At night Allied bombers from Italian bases attacked railway targets 
on the French Riviera. 


The R.A.F. attacked objectives in Germany, including Berlin, at night. 
No aircraft was lost. 


14th November.—On Leros island the British troops improved their positions. 


Railway objectives at Sofia (Bulgaria) were successfully attacked by 
Allied aircraft based on Italy. 


15th November.—R.A.F. fighters made daylight attacks upon enemy shipping and 
transport in France. 


In the Zhitomir region the Russians, in continuing their advance, began 
to threaten Korosten. 


An Australian assault upon Sattelberg (New Guinea) began. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany. We lost two 
aircraft. 


16th November.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon industrial and 
military objectives in Norway. 


After the enemy’s overwhelming air bombardment had continued all day, 
Allied resistance on the island of Leros ceased in the evening. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany. No air- 
craft was lost. 


17th November.—North-West of Kiev the Russians captured Korosten, but in the 
region of Zhitomir German counter-attacks made progress. At night, after 
three days of hard fighting, the Russians entered Rechitsa, 20 miles West of 
Gomel. 


Allied Mediterranean air forces made widespread attacks: among the 
objectives were two airfields near Marseilles, the airfield at Eleusis, and the 
harbour of Shibenik (Yugoslavia). Three aircraft were lost; 13 enemy 
aircraft were shot down. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Ludwigshafen and attacked targets in 
Berlin and western Germany. We lost one aircraft. 


18th November.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives in Norway during the 
morning. R.A.F. fighters were engaged in operations over northern France. 
At night R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked Khalkis (Greece). 


At night the largest force of R.A.F. heavy bombers ever despatched to 
Germany carried out, in difficult weather, two major attacks: on Berlin 
and on Mannheim-Ludwigshafen. Also, mines were laid in enemy waters. 
We lost 32 bombers. 
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1gth November.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked targets in western Germany, 
sustaining no loss. R.A.F. fighters were engaged in operations over northern 
France. 

In their advance North-West of Kiev the Russians captured Ovruch on 
the Leningrad—Odessa railway. West of Kiev the Germans recovered 
Zhitomir. 

South-East Asia Command issued its first communiqué: attacks upon 
Japanese airfields, communications and bases in Burma by U.S. bombers 
and R.A.F. fighters were announced. 

British destroyers in the Adriatic made a successful night attack upon 
an enemy convoy of small craft. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Leverkusen and other targets in western 
Germany ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost five aircraft. 


20th November.—The R.A.F. attacked objectives in France during the day. Four 
German aircraft were destroyed. 


21st November.—The Russians continued to make progress in the Dnieper bend ; 
in the Zhitomir region they repulsed German attacks ; and a further advance 
was made on the Rechitsa (Gomel) front. 


R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked the airfield at Heraklion (Crete) by night. 


22nd November.—The Russians made progress in the Dnieper bend South of 

Kremenchug ; repulsed German counter-attacks West of Kiev ; and enlarged 
their gains round Gomel. . 

An official announcement revealed that U.S. forces had made a third 
landing on the Gilbert islands. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out the heaviest raid yet made upon 
Berlin, when over 2,300 tons of bombs were dropped in half an hour. 
Objectives in western Germany were attacked and mines were laid in enemy 
waters. We lost 26 aircraft. 


23rd November.—U.S. bombers escorted by fighters attacked airfields in northern 

France during the day. 

The War Office announced that all British, Greek, and a portion of the 
Italian, troops had been evacuated from the island of Samos, without loss, 
“ several days ago.”’ A large portion of the civilian inhabitants were brought 
away. 

The R.A.F. made another heavy night attack upon Berlin, and objectives 
in western Germany were bombed also. We lost 20 aircraft. 


24th November.—U.S. heavy bombers (North-West Africa Air Force) attacked 
Toulon. 


The U.S. escort carrier “‘ Liscome Bay ”’ was torpedoed and sunk by a 
Japanese submarine in the Gilbert islands area. 


At night the R.A.F. made a minor attack upon Berlin, losing one aircraft. 


> 


25th November.—Allied aircraft were active over northern France for most of the 
day, one objective being the airfields at St. Omer. Two German aircraft 
were shot down ; we lost, in all, seven aircraft. 
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It was officially announced that, in Italy, the Eighth Army had crossed 
the river Sangro and established a bridgehead after several days’ fighting. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Frankfurt-on-Main, also objectives in 
Berlin ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 13 aircraft. 


26th November.—U.S. heavy bombers with fighter escort made a powerful daylight 

raid on Bremen ; 56 German fighters were destroyed. R.A.F. bombers and 
fighters were active over northern France, destroying five enemy aircraft. 
The Allied losses for the day were 29 heavy bombers, five light or medium 
bombers and five fighters. 

The Russians captured Gomel. 

Nine German heavy bombers were shot down when a large force of enemy 
aircraft attempted to attack a Mediterranean convoy. 

Australian troops captured Sattelberg (New Guinea). 

At night the R.A.F. in very great strength attacked objectives in Germany, 
principally Berlin and Stuttgart. Enemy airfields over a wide area were 
attacked and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 32 bombers. 


27th November.—In Italy both the Fifth and Eighth Armies improved their 
positions. 

28th November.—In Italy, British, New Zealand and Indian troops (Eighth Army) 
attacked from the Sangro bridgehead and made good progress. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany, and mines 
were laid in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


29th November.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon targets in North- 

West Germany. Another objective was the Belgian airfield at Chievres. 

In Italy the Eighth Army broke into the main defences of the German 
winter line beyond the river Sangro. 

In the course of their operations over Yugoslavia and the Albanian coast, 
Allied aircraft bombed Sarajevo. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in western Germany and airfields 
in France and Holland. We lost no aircraft. 


30th November.—U.S. heavy bombers again made daylight attacks upon objectives 
in western Germany. 
Coastal Command aircraft made a successful attack upon an enemy 
convoy off the Norwegian coast. 
In Italy the Eighth Army improved its positions beyond the Sangro river 
despite obstinate German resistance. Air operations included the bombing 
of Fiume. 


Durazzo was bombarded by British destroyers at night. 


At night, the R.A.F. bombed targets in western Germany and laid mines 
in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


The weather, during the transition period from Summer to Winter conditions, 
hindered Russian movement to a considerable degree. At the end of the month 
fighting was in progress North-West of Gomel, between the Beresina and Dnieper 
rivers and on the lower reaches of the Pripet river (White Russia) ; and North-West 
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of Kiev, where Korosten was evacuated by the Russians, and in the Dnieper bend 
at Cherkassy and South-West of Kremenchug (Ukraine). The Germans were 
expending their forces freely in persistent counter-attacks. Moscow estimated that 
between 5th July and 5th November the enemy had lost 2,700,000 men and enor- 
mous quantities of material ; 144 divisions had been defeated and an area two- 
thirds the size of Germany recovered from the invader. 


The feature of the air offensive against Germany was the persistent bombing 
of Berlin, combined with increasing daylight operations by the U.S. Army Air Force. 


Throughout the month strategic air operations from African and Italian bases 
included many attacks upon objectives in the Balkans. The progress of events 
in the Aigean Sea, where fighter protection was so difficult to provide for our forces, 
could not be regarded as satisfactory. The Government revealed that on gth Sep- 
tember, when the landing at Salerno took place, a small force was sent to Rhodes, 
where the Italian troops, who far outnumbered the Germans, “ did not respond.” 


In the Pacific, after the capture of Sattelberg, the Australians continued their 
offensive in New Guinea; American forces cleared the Japanese from the Gilbert 
islands. 

The principal decisions taken at the Moscow conference (see 1st November) 
concerned post-war collaboration (a European Advisory Committee to be set up 
in London), Austrian independence, and French representation on a Committee 
to deal with the destruction of Fascism in Italy. 


On 6th November the Lebanese Government amended the Constitution, being 
impatient at the delay in implementing the French guarantee of independence. 
Considerable uneasiness was caused five days later when the French arrested the 
President and other members of the Government. There was some unrest and one 
“incident ’’ before the Ministers were reinstated on the 21st after a personal visit 
from General Catroux. 

In his speech at the Mansion House on 9th November, Mr. Winston Churchill 
intimated that the climax of the War would be reached with the invasion of Western 
Europe in 1944. 

The bombing of Vatican City (see 5th November), obviously by an enemy 
aircraft, appeared to be a tentative attempt by the Germans to discredit the United 
Nations in the eyes of the Roman Catholic world. Hitler’s speech at Munich (see 
8th November) mainly consisted of a threatening demand for the loyalty of all 
Germans. 

Besides the vessels already mentioned, the loss was announced of H.M. destroyer 
“Eclipse”; the U.S. destroyers “ Henley”’ and “ Chevalier” (in the Pacific), 
“ Boric ”’ (in the Atlantic), and “‘ Beatty ”’ (sunk by air attack in the Mediterranean) ; 
H.M. submarines “ Usurper” and “ Trooper’; and H.M. trawlers “ William 
Stephen ” and “ Horatio.” 





1st December.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial installations at Solingen, 
East of Diisseldorf, in daylight ; other objectives were airfields in northern 
France and Belgium. Twenty-seven heavy bombers and seven fighters 
were lost ; 23 German aircraft were shot down. 

Heavy bombers of the North-West Africa Air Force attacked the 
ball-bearing works at Turin. 
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In Italy the Eighth Army completed the capture of the Fossacesia- 
Romagnoli ridge after heavy fighting. More than 1,000 prisoners were taken. 

It was officially announced from Cairo that President Roosevelt, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Mr. Winston Churchill had completed 
their conference in North Africa. a 


At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. We lost two aircraft. 










































2nd December.—Targets in the Cherbourg peninsula were attacked by the R.A.F. 

without loss in the afternoon. 

U.S. heavy bombers (North-West Africa Air Force) raided the 
submarine installations at Marseilles. 

In Italy the advance of the Eighth Army continued against stubborn p2 
resistance. 

German bombers made a surprise raid upon the harbour at Bari where 
17 merchant ships were sunk. 

Allied aircraft attacked ports on the Dalmatian coast at night. 

At night, in unfavourable weather and in spite of powerful opposition, 
the R.A.F. made a very heavy attack upon Berlin. Objectives in 
western Germany were attacked also. We lost 41 bombers. * 


3rd December.—In Italy the Fifth Army attacked with success, and’ the Eighth 
Army made progress beyond the Sangro. 

At night the R.A.F. dropped 1,500 tons of bombs on Leipzig after making 

a feint attack on Berlin. Mines were laid in enemy waters and German 

airfields were attacked over a wide area. We lost 23 bombers and one fighter. 


4th December.—Allied aircraft bombed airfields in Holland and Belgium. In the & 
afternoon the R.A.F. shot down eleven German aircraft out of fourteen in 
combat over Holland. 
In Italy both Eighth and Fifth Armies continued to press forward, the 
Eighth being very heavily engaged in the Orsogna area. 
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Allied aircraft attacked objectives in Yugoslavia and Albania. 
Bolivia declared war on the Axis Powers. « 
Allied aircraft attacked the harbour at Rhodes at night. : 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. 


5th December.—It was officially announced that during operations covering a 
period of eight days R.A.F. and U.S. naval aircraft had together sunk at 
least six U-boats out of fifteen, which were engaged whilst seeking to attack 
three trans-Atlantic convoys. 

In Italy the Eighth Army reached the line of the River Moro; the 4 

Fifth Army also made progress. 


Japanese aircraft raided Calcutta in daylight. 
At night R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked the railway station at Salonika. 


6th December.—The Russians captured Aleksandriya in the Dnieper bend, South- 


West of Kremenchug. 
BI 
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The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean and Aigean had sunk 16 supply Ships, a seaplane, a floating 
dock, and a landing craft ; and had torpedoed a tanker. 

Airfields near Athens were attacked by Allied heavy bombers; at 
night the R.A.F. bombed Porto Lago (Leros) and the dockyards at Salamis 
(southern Greece). 

A joint statement was issued by Great Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. 
concerning the decisions taken at the Teheran Conference. 


7th December.—In Italy the Eighth Army was in action along the Moro River, 
repulsing German counter-attacks ; the Fifth Army captured Monte Camino. 
Heavy rain hampered land and air operations. 
It was announced that President Roosevelt, M. Inénii, President of 
Turkey, and Mr. Winston Churchill had conferred in Cairo during the three 
previous days. 


8th December.—In Italy the Eighth Army was closely engaged in the Adriatic 
coastal area. Heavy fighting took place near Orsogna. 
Allied aircraft bombed airfields near Athens, and at night the R.A.F. 
attacked the harbour at Heraklion (Crete). 
Advancing from the South, Australian forces captured Wareo (New 
Guinea). 


gth December.—In Italy, Canadian troops of the Eighth Army established them- 
selves firmly North of the River Moro. Limited advances were made by the 
Fifth Army. 


10th December.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. attacked railway and transport 


targets in North-West Germany. Two aircraft were lost. 

The Russians captured Znamenka in the Dnieper bend after three days‘ 
heavy fighting. 

In Italy the Eighth Army made progress towards Ortona, repelling 
many counter-attacks. 


Allied air operations included an attack upon the Sofia railway yards 
by heavy bombers; the bombing of the railway bridges at Ventimiglia ; 
and attacks upon shipping off the Yugoslav coast. 


The R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany at night. We lost no 
aircraft. ‘ 


11th December.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Emden. In 
air combat 117 German fighters were shot down by the bombers and 21 by 
their fighter escort. U.S. losses were 17 bombers and three fighters. 


It was officially revealed that U-boats had recently made massed attacks 
upon two Atlantic convoys. In operations extending intermittently over 
two days and two nights four U-boats were sunk and three damaged. We 
lost three aircraft; the convoys got through almost scatheless. Coastal 
Command squadrons engaged included one R.C.A.F. and one U.S. Navy 
squadron. The following of H.M. ships, which suffered no loss or damage, 
were in action: ‘‘ Duncan,” ‘‘ Vanquisher,”’ “ Vidette ’’ (destroyers) 
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e “Pink,” ‘‘ Sunflower”’ (corvettes); ‘“‘ Bentinck,” “Berry,” ‘ Drury,” 2 
g “ Bazely,” ‘“‘ Byard ”’ (frigates). ' 
In Italy the Eighth Army continued to be heavily engaged in the Adriatic ; 
t coastal sector. ' 
“ The R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany at night. We lost “ 
no aircraft. 
12th December.—In Italy the Eighth Army improved its positions beyond the 
River Moro in spite of German counter-attacks. 
F An agreement was signed in Moscow between Russia and the Czecho- 3 
. slovakian Republic. ; 
Allied aircraft attacked the harbour at Suda Bay (Crete) during the a 
f night. 
2 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany. We lost * 
one aircraft. 


, 13th December.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon North-West 
Germany, Kiel being the principal objective. Allied aircraft attacked the 
Schipol airfield at Amsterdam. Seven bombers and two fighters were lost ; 
15 German fighters were shot down. 
j In Italy heavy fighting continued on the front of the Eighth Army, 
several counter-attacks being repulsed. 
; Split and Sibenik were successfully attacked in the course of air 
operations. 
Allied air forces made a heavy attack upon Gasmata (New Britain). 
The R.A.F., without loss, made night attacks upon objectives in i 
western Germany. : 


14th December.—The Russians captured Cherkassy on the right bank of the Dnieper. § 


U.S. heavy bombers made a successful attack upon the airfields near 
Athens and upon the harbour at the Pirzus. 


i | 


15th December.—In Italy the Eighth Army was heavily engaged near Orsogna. « 
In the course of Allied air operations attacks were made upon the : 
railway junction at Innsbruck, the viaduct over the river Avisio and the 
Bolzano railway centre. 
U.S. forces landed upon the southern coast of New Britain. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany. We lost 
no aircraft. 


16th December.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon targets in 
North-West Germany. 

In Italy two powerful counter-attacks were repulsed by the Eighth 
Army. Allied air operations included the bombing of the railway yards at 
Padua. 

At night the R.A.F. dropped more than 1,500 tons of bombs on Berlin, 
attacked objectives in western Germany and northern France, and laid 
mines in enemy waters, We lost 30 bombers, 
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17th December.—It was officially announced that two Atlantic convoys had been 
saved from submarine attack by joint naval arid air action in which two 
U-boats were sunk. R.A.F. and R.C.A.F. squadrons of Coastal Command 
and H.M. ships “ Duncan,” “ Vidette ’’ (destroyers), ‘‘ Loosestrife’’ and 
“Sunflower ’’ (corvettes) were engaged. 








In Italy the Eighth Army repulsed several counter-attacks and made 
progress in the centre. 







18th December.—A large supply ship was torpedoed off a French port by aircraft 
of Coastal Command. 






Despite bad weather Allied aircraft bombed the Antheor viaduct and 
the bridges over the Var (France). 






Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy and U.S. Navy engaged German 
destroyers near Elba at night. In the Adriatic, British light forces sank 
some shipping. 


























19th December.—The Russians announced the success of an offensive South of 
Nevel which had started five days earlier. 

Allied heavy bombers from Mediterranean bases attacked the railway 
yards at Innsbruck and also Augsburg (35 miles North-West of Munich). 
Many German fighters were shot down. 

In Italy the Eighth Army gained ground and the Fifth Army captured 
San Pietro. a, 

All combat units of the R.A.F. and U.S. Army Air Force in the South- 
East Asia Command were united into a single Allied air force under Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse. 

In New Britain Allied aircraft made two heavy attacks upon the . 
Japanese airfields and installations at Cape Gloucester. 

At night U.S. and R.A.F. bombers of South-East Asia Command made 
a heavy raid on Bangkok. 


20th December.—U.S. bombers attacked targets in North-West Germany and in 
northern France during daylight. The R.A.F. carried out sweeps over 
occupied territory in the afternoon. 
The Russian advance South of Nevel continued. 
In Italy the Eighth Army was engaged in fierce fighting near Ortona. 


Air operations in the Mediterranean theatre included night attacks upon 
Sofia railway yards and Eleusis airfield. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Frankfurt in very great strength, 2,000 
tons of bombs being dropped on the city. A secondary attack was made on 
Mannheim—Ludwigshafen ; objectives were bombed in western Germany and 
in Belgium ; mines were laid in enemy waters, and shipping was attacked in 
the Channel. We lost 42 aircraft. 


21st December.—U.S. and R.A.F. bombers attacked objectives in the Pas de Calais 
area by daylight. No bombers, but eight fighters, were lost. Eight German 
aircraft were shot down, 
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The Russians made,successful advances South of Nevel in the Zhlobin 
area, South-East of Kirovograd and in the Kherson area. 


In Italy the Eighth Army broke into Ortona, where fighting continued. 


At night R.A.F. fighter-bombers attacked objectives in western Germany, 
suffering no loss. 


22nd December.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon targets in 
North-West Germany. The R.A.F. bombed objectives in northern France. 
Twenty-one U.S. bombers and four fighters were lost ; 38 German aircraft 

were shot down. 
The Russians continued to advance South of Nevel. In the Korosten 
area and South-East of Kirovograd German counter-attacks were repulsed. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in northern France and western 
Germany ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


23rd December.—Allied aircraft attacked many objectives in the Pas de Calais 
during the day. 
In the Ukraine the Russians attacked with success South of Radomyshl, 
which was captured. 


Bangkok was attacked at night by Allied heavy bombers. 


At night the R.A.F. dropped over 1,000 tons of bombs on Berlin, and 
attacked objectives in central and western Germany. We lost 17 bombers. 


24th December.—Over 2,000 Allied aircraft were engaged in daylight operations 
over the coastal areas of northern France. No aircraft were lost. 


The Russians captured Gorodok in their advance towards Vitebsk. 


26th December.—During the afternoon the German battleship “ Scharnhorst ”’ 
was brought to action by units of the Home Fleet which were escorting a 
North Russian convoy. Inthe evening ‘Scharnhorst ’’ was sunk off North 
Cape. H.M. ships engaged in this action included “ Duke of York ”’ (battle- 
ship); ‘‘ Jamaica,’”’ “ Belfast,’ “‘ Norfolk’’ and “Sheffield ’’ (cruisers) ; 
‘‘ Savage,” ‘‘ Saumarez,”’ ‘‘ Scorpion ”’ (destroyers) ; also H.N.M.S. “ Stord ” 
(destroyer). Our forces sustained slight damage and few casualties. 


Japanese bombers were intercepted during their attempt to raid 
Chittagong, seven being destroyed and four damaged. 


U.S. forces landed near Cape Gloucester (New Britain). 


27th December.—The Russians continued to make progress in the direction of 
Vitebsk (Baltic front) and in the Zhitomir region (Ukraine). 


The R.A.F. (Coastal Command) bombed and sank a blockade-runner in 
the Bay of Biscay. 


Special announcements were made on 24th December and on this day 
regarding the chief appointments in the British and U.S. Expeditionary 
Forces organized in the United Kingdom for “ the liberation of Europe” : 
General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander; Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, Deputy Supreme Commander ; General Sir B. Montgomery, C.-in-C. 
British Group of Armies; General Spaatz to command U.S, Strategic 
Bombing Force. 
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28th December.—Allied aircraft attacked in daylight objectives on the northern 
coast of France. One fighter was lost. 






H.M. cruisers “‘ Glasgow”’ and “ Enterprise,” assisted by the R.A.F. 
(Coastal Command) engaged 11 German destroyers in the Bay of Biscay, 
sinking three and damaging several others. Our losses were insignificant. 








In Italy the Germans were cleared from Ortona (see 21st December) by 
the Eighth Army, which continued its advance up the Adriatic coast. 






Objectives in western Germany were attacked at night by the R.A.F. 
No aircraft was lost. 






29th December.—In the northern Ukraine the Russians captured Korosten, the 
railway station of Chernyakhov and the town and railway station of Skvira. 
West of Zaporozhe, in the Dnieper bend, a fresh offensive was launched 
successfully. 
The appointments were announced (see 27th December) of Admiral 
Sir B. Ramsay to be Allied Naval C.-in-C. and Air Chief Marshal Sir. T. 
Leigh-Mallory Allied Air C.-in-C. under General Eisenhower. 
At night the R.A.F. dropped over 2,000 tons of bombs on Berlin > 
objectives in central and western Germany and in northern France were 
attacked also ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 20 bombers. 



































30th December.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon targets in 

South-West Germany, and other Allied forces bombed objectives in northern 
France. Twenty-two bombers and 12 fighters were lost; 23 German 
fighters were shot down. 

The Russian advance continued West of Zaporozhe (Dnieper bend), 
towards Zhitomir, in the Vitebsk area, and West of Nevel. 

Lieut.-General Sir Oliver Leese was announced as successor to General 
Montgomery to command the Eighth Army. 

U.S. forces completed the capture of the Cape Gloucester (New Britain) 
airfields. 


31st December.—U.S. heavy bombers and other Allied air forces attacked objectives 
in France during the day. Factories in the suburbs of Paris were bombed, 
and airfields on the West coast. Twenty-nine bombers and three fighters 
were lost ; 28 German aircraft were shot down. 


The Russians captured Zhitomir. 


Japanese bombers with fighter escort were intercepted off the coast of 
Arakan, and 13 of the enemy aircraft were shot down. 





The number of merchant vessels lost by U-boat attack during December was 
less than in any month since May, 1940; and for the fourth successive month the 
number of U-boats sunk exceeded that of merchant ships lost by submarine action. 


The day and night bombing of Germany had grown steadily heavier and more 
persistent, the air attacks upon Berlin being of particular significance. 


At the end of the month the Russians, by their successful advance from the 
Kiev salient, threatened to cut off the German forces in the Dnieper bend where the 
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enemy’s desperate counter-attacks had failed. The struggle in the Vitebsk-Nevel 
region showed that the Germans realized the danger to their Baltic front. The 
coming of the laggard winter weather was all in favour of our Ally, under whose 
repeated blows the German armies were obviously weakening. 


As expected, progress in Italy, where the bad weather severely circumscribed 
Allied air activity, continued to be very slow; one satisfactory feature was that 
fourteen German divisions, at least, appeared to have been engaged. Operations in 
the AZgean were still confined to attacks upon traffic to and from the enemy- 
occupied islands. General Tito, the Yugoslav leader, was maintaining a vigorous 
offensive against the German forces in Bosnia. 


Japan, like Germany, had definitely lost the initiative. The Allied air forces 
were attacking heavily in Burma; in China, Changteh, captured by the Japanese 
on 6th December, was recaptured three days later, and the Chinese forces, with 
strong U.S. air support, made progress in the Hankow region; the Australians in 
New Guinea and the Americans in New Britain were making good progress against 
the Japanese bases. 


It was revealed that the Cairo conference (see 1st December) had registered 
the determination to strip Japan of her Pacific conquests, restore to China all her 
territories, and make Korea an independent state. At Teheran (see 6th December) 
complete agreement was reached as regards the scope and timing of the operations 
against Germany from the East, West and South. Later, the commanders of the 
forces destined for the “liberation of Europe ’’ were made known, the appointment 
of an air officer to be Deputy Commander-in-Chief being of special interest. As 
regards the Mediterranean theatre, General Maitland Wilson was given supreme 
command, with General Alexander to command the armies in Italy and General 
Sir B. Paget to be Commander-in-Chief Middle East. 

The following warships were reported lost by enemy action: H.M. destroyer 
“Hurworth’”’; H.M. minesweepers ‘“‘ Hythe’? and “Hebe”; H.M. trawler 
“ Rysa’’; and the U.S. submarine ‘‘ Wahoo.” 





Printed by M°Corquodale & Co. Ltd., St. Thomas’ Street, London, S.E.t. 
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Ist January.—The R.A.F. attacked objectives in northern France during the 
afternoon. 


The Russians pressed their attacks in the region of Nevel and near 
Zhitomir (Ukraine). 

Slight progress was made by our armies in Italy, Canadian troops 
capturing Villa Tommaso. 


At night a large force of Lancasters attacked Berlin, other R.A.F. forces 
bombing Hamburg, various targets in western Germany and some in northern 
France. We lost 28 aircraft. 


2nd January.—The R.A.F. bombed objectives in northern France during the day 
and carried out extensive patrols. We lost one fighter ; four German fighters 
were destroyed. 


In Italy hard fighting continued on the coast road North of Ortona. 
Very bad weather prevailed. 


Allied aircraft bombed railway communications on the Italian Riviera. 


At night the R.A.F. carried out a heavy attack on Berlin. Other air- 
craft operated over western Germany and northern France, and mines were 
laid in enemy waters. We lost 27 aircraft. 


3rd January.—The R.A.F. attacked several points on the French coast during the 
day. We lost seven aircraft ; two German aircraft were shot down. 


In the Ukraine the Russians captured Novigrad Volynsky. 


In the Mediterranean, Allied air operations included an attack on Turin 
and the bombing of ports on the Dalmatian coast. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany. We 
lost no aircraft. 


4th January.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Kiel and Minster. 
Eighteen heavy bombers and three fighters were lost ; 17 German aircraft 
were destroyed. Other Allied forces bombed objectives in northern France, 
losing four bombers and a fighter. 


After heavy fighting the Russians captured Byelaya-Tsqkov (South ot 
Kiev). More progress was made North of Nevel. 


In the Mediterranean, Allied air operations included the bombing of 
railway objectives South of Sofia. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Berlin, in western Germany 
and in northern France; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 
no aircraft. 


5th January.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked in daylight the airfields at Bordeaux 
and Tours, shipyards at Kiel and other targets in western Germany. Ninety- 
seven German aircraft were destroyed ; 25 bombers and 12 fighters were lost 
The R.A.F. bombed targets in northern France. 


The Russians captured Berdichev (Ukraine), and made substantial 
progress North of Nevel. In the Dnieper bend a new offensive opened 
successfully towards Kirovograd. 
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In Italy the Fifth Army made a slight advance upon a front of ten miles. 
R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked the harbour of Rhodes at night. 


At night the R.A.F. made a heavy bombing attack upon Stettin ; 
objectives in Berlin, in western Germany and in northern ‘France were 
attacked also. We lost 15 aircraft. 


6th January.—Extensive daylight operations were carried out by Allied air forces 
over northern France. Three enemy aircraft were destroyed ; we lost six 
aircraft. 

In Italy heavy fighting took place at San Vittore on the Fifth Army 
front. 

The Admiralty announced the sinking in Mediterranean waters by 
H.M. submarines of eight enemy vessels including a large tanker. Two 
other ships. were damaged. 

At night Allied air forces based on the Mediterranean destroyed rolling 
stock and motor transport over a wide area of southern France and northern 
Italy. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and 
northern France ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


7th January.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon objectives in South- 
West Germany. Forty-two German aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 12 
bombers and seven fighters. The R.A.F. bombed objectives in northern 
France, losing three aircraft. 


In Italy the Fifth Army captured San Vittore. Air operations included 
sweeps over the coast of Yugoslavia. 


Objectives in western Germany were attacked at night by the R.A.F., 
which suffered no loss. 
8th January.—Objectives in France were attacked by the R.A.F. in the afternoon. 
The Russians captured Kirovograd (Dnieper bend). 


The Admiralty announced that two U-boats had been destroyed in the 
Atlantic by the action of H.M. sloops “ Kite,” “ ete “ Woodcock ”’ and 
“Wild Goose.” 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany. We lost 
one aircraft. 
gth January.—The R.A.F. attacked objectives in northern France during the day. 
Allied air forces made a heavy attack upon Pola. 
roth January.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. attacked military objectives in northern 
France. We lost two fighter-bombers. 
Among air operations carried out by Allied bombers was an attack 
on Sofia and one, at night, upon Skoplje (Yugoslavia). 
At night objectives in Berlin and western Germany were attacked by 
the R.A.F. without loss. 


11th January.—The R.A.F. attacked objectives in northern France during the 
morning and suffered no loss. More than 700 U.S. heavy bombers attacked 
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fighter assembly plants at Oschersleben, Halberstadt and Brunswick ; there 
were many air combats and more than 150 German aircraft were shot down, 
whilst 59 bombers and five fighters were lost. 

Advancing into Poland from the northern Ukraine, the Russians captured Z 
Sarny. ‘ 
South-East Asia Command announced that British troops had captured 

Maungdaw (Arakan). 


; Count Ciano and Marshal de Bono, two of the Italian leaders condemned 
to death for their part in the downfall of Mussolini, were reported to have : 
been shot on this day. 
Allied heavy bombers attacked the Pirzus at night. 


12th January.—In Italy on the Fifth Army front some progress was made by 
French troops. 


13th January.—R.A.F. fighters on patrol over northern France shot down eight 
German aircraft for the loss of one. 
On the Fifth Army front in Italy, French and American troops made 
progress. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany. One : 
aircraft was lost. 


14th January.—Throughout the day Allied bombers and fighters carried out 
operations over northern France. Twenty-seven German aircraft were 
destroyed. We lost six bombers, three fighter-bombers and seven fighters. 
The R.A.F. attacked successfully an enemy convoy off the Norwegian 
coast. We lost three aircraft. 
In White Russia the Russians stormed Mozyr and the town and 
railway junction of Kalinkovichi. 
In the course of Allied air operations, the airfields at Mostar (Yugoslavia) 
were bombed. . 
At night a great force of R.A.F. bombers dropped 2,000 tons of bombs 
on Brunswick, where the main targets were assembly plants for fighter planes. 
Feint attacks were made upon Berlin and Magdeburg, objectives in northern 
France were attacked, and mines were laid in enemy waters. Thirty-eight ‘ 
bombers were lost. ; 


15th January.—West and North-West of Kalinkovichi the Russians made a notable 
advance across the Pripet marshes. 


16th January.—After three days’ fighting the Russians broke through the German 
defences North of Novo-Sokolniki (about half-way between Vitebsk and Lake 
Iimen). . 
In Italy troops of the Fifth Army reached the river Rapido. 
Allied air operations from Mediterranean bases included the successful 
bombing of the Messerschmitt factory at Klagenfurt. 


18th January.—In Italy the Fifth Army crossed the ‘lower Garigliano at several 
points. 
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from Morocco. 


1gth January.—Patrolling over the Norwegian coast, the R.A.F. shot down two 
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The Prime Minister, fully recovered from his illness, arrived in London 


German aircraft. 
After five days heavy fighting the Russians on the Leningrad front 
broke through the German defences and captured Krasnoye Selo, defeating 
seven enemy divisions. 
In Italy, on the coastal sector of the Fifth Army, more ground was 
gained beyond the Garigliano. 


20th January.—The coastal batteries in the Dover area sank a large enemy ship 


off the French coast. 


South of Leningrad the Russians captured Novgorod and continued 
their advance. Important progress was made West of Leningrad. 


In Italy the Fifth Army captured Minturno, German counter-attacks 
being repulsed. 

At night the R.A.F. carried out the heaviest raid on Berlin yet 
made, dropping more than 2,300 tons of bombs in 30 minutes. Objectives 
in North-West Germany were attacked also and many mines were laid in 
enemy waters. We lost 35 aircraft. 


Canadian aircraft attacked two German destroyers in the Channel at 
night, setting one on fire. We lost one aircraft. 


gist January.—Large Allied air forces, including U.S. heavy bombers, attacked 


targets in the Pas de Calais throughout the day. Nineteen German aircraft 
were shot down for the loss of 13. 

South-East of Leningrad the Russians captured Mga. 

In Italy the Fifth Army forced a crossing of the river Rapido. Allied 
heavy bombers attacked German Headquarters near Frascati. 

The Admiralty announced that one of H.M. submarines had destroyed 
a Japanese cruiser of the ‘‘ Kuma ”’ class (5,100 tons) in the northern entrance 
of Malacca Strait, and had sunk three large Japanese supply ships. 

Washington reported that U.S. submarines had sunk 12 Japanese vessels 
in the Pacific and Far Eastern waters. 

At night the torpedo works at Fiume were bombed by Allied aircraft. 

At night the R.A.F. dropped over 2,000 tons of bombs on Magdeburg, 
carried out minor attacks on Berlin and targefs in northern France, and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost 52 aircraft. 

About go German aircraft raided South-East England, including London, 
during the night, inflicting damage and casualties. Sixteen of the enemy 
were shot down. 


22nd January.—Troops of the Fifth Army were successfully landed on the 


Italian coast at Nettuno, about 30 miles South-East of Ostia.. In co- 
operation, the Fifth Army attacked in the Liri valley. 


It was announced that “some weeks ago” strong forces of U-boats 
and, later, enemy aircraft with glider bombs, had launched attacks extending 
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over several days and nights against an important Atlantic convoy ; all 
attacks were ineffective, several U-boats being damaged or destroyed and 
a number of enemy aircraft shot down. H.M. ships engaged included the 
frigates ‘‘ Exe,” ‘‘ Foley,” ‘‘ Nene ” and “‘ Essington,” and the sloops ‘‘ Crane ”’ 
and “Chanticleer’’; also H.M.C. ships “ Prince Robert,’ A.A. cruiser, 
and ‘‘Snowberry”’ and “Calgary” corvettes. Many squadrons of the 
Coastal Command R.A.F. took part, together with aircraft of the U.S. Navy. 


23rd January.—Allied aircraft attacked objectives in northern France during 
the day. 
In Italy the Fifth Army enlarged its beach-head at Nettuno. German 
attacks against the main front of the Army were mostly repulsed, but caused 
a withdrawal across the lower Rapido. 
At night Allied aircraft attacked the Pirzus. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


24th January.—Allied aircraft made extensive attacks upon targets in northern 
France and western Germany during the day. Twenty-one German aircraft 
were shot down ; the Allied loss was 13. 
On the Leningrad front the Russians captured Pushkin (Tsarkoye Selo) 
and Pavlovsk. 
In Italy the Fifth Army made a further advance from Nettuno. On the 
main battle front the German counter-attacks died down. 


German aircraft bombed and sank a British hospital ship off Anzio. 
Allied aircraft attacked Skoplje (Yugoslavia) and, at night, the Pirzus. 


Allied aircraft attacked Rabaul (New Britain) damaging much shipping 
and destroying 24 Japanese aircraft. 


The appointments were announced of General Sir George Giffard to be 


Commander-in-Chief, Army Group, in South-East Asia, and Lieut.-General 
W. J. Slim to command the Fourteenth Army (Burma). 


25th January.—During the day U.S. fighter-bombers attacked airfields in Holland ; 
the R.A.F. bombed objectives in northern France. 

In Italy British and American troops pressed forward from the Fifth 

Army beach-head at Nettuno against increasing German resistance. On 

the main front the Fifth Army was heavily engaged in the Cassino sector. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and . 

northern France. We lost no aircraft. 


26th January.—Allied aircraft, without loss, attacked objectives in northern France 
during the morning. 
On the Leningrad front the Russians captured Krasnogvardeisk 
(Gatchina). 
In Italy the troops which had landed at Nettuno were reinforced. 
Ground was gained on the main Fifth Army front. 
The R.A.F. attacked at least 22 vessels in the course of its attacks 
upon enemy shipping in the Aigean. 
Argentina severed diplomatic relations with Germany and Japan. 
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27th January.—The R.A.F. made daylight attacks upon the steel works at Ijmuiden 

(Holland) and objectives in northern France. Ten German aircraft were shot 
down ; we lost no aircraft. 

On the Leningrad front the Russians captured Volosovo and Tosno. 
The advance from Novgorod made progress. 

In Italy French and American troops made progress on the main Fifth 
Army front, and the beach-head “‘ South of Rome ”’ (Nettuno) was enlarged. 
In air combats 50 German aircraft were shot down for the loss of seven. 

An R.A.F. patrol encountered six German aircraft in the Aigean Sea 
and destroyed them all. , 


Liberia declared war on Germany and Japan. 















































The R.A.F. made.a night raid upon Berlin, dropping 1,500 tons of bombs 
in twenty minutes. Objectives in Heligoland, western Germany and northern 
France were attacked also; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We 
lost 34 aircraft. 


28th January.—Allied aircraft made heavy attacks during the day on coastal 
objectives in northern France. 


On the Leningrad front the Russians captured Lyuban. 


In Italy British and American forces continued to advance from the 
Nettuno beach-head. During the operations 36 enemy aircraft were destroyed 
for the loss of five. 


Allied air attacks upon Rabaul (New Britain), which began on the 
previous night, were continued during the day. Shipping was damaged, and 
about 30 Japanese aircraft destroyed. 


The R.A.F. raided Rangoon at night. 


At night the R.A.F., in very great strength, bombed Berlin and attacked, 
also, targets in North-West Germany; an extensive mine-laying operation 
was completed. We,lost 47 bombers. 


29th January.—In daylight about 800 U.S. heavy bombers, with escorts, dropped 
1,800.tons of bombs on Frankfurt. One hundred and two German fighters 
were shot down ; 31 bombers and 13 escort fighters were lost. The R.A.F. 
and Allied air forces attacked objectives in northern France, airfields in 
Brittany, and shipping off the island of Jersey, destroying four German 
fighters for the loss of seven. 


On the “Second Baltic Front’’ the Russians captured Novo- 
Sokolniki. 


On the main Fifth Army front in Italy some progress was made, German 
counter-attacks being repulsed. 


In attacks upon Rabaul (New Britain) airfields, Allied bombers and 
fighters destroyed more than 30 Japanese aircraft. 


At night the R.A.F., without loss, attacked targets in western Germany 
and northern France. 


At night six German aircraft were destroyed during a raid on Britain. 


30th January.—In offensive operations over northern France during the day the 
R.A.F. destroyed 11 German aircraft without loss. 
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U.S. heavy bombers attacked Brunswick and Hanover; about one 
hundred German aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 25. 


In Italy some progress was made after hard fighting on the main front 
of the Fifth Army. In the course of air operations 63 German aircraft were 
shot down for the loss of six. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Berlin in great strength, also bombing 
targets in central and western Germany and laying mines in enemy waters. 
We lost 33 aircraft. 


31st January.—Allied aircraft made extensive attacks upon objectives in the 
Pas de Calais and in Holland during the day. Thirteen German aircraft 
were shot down ; the Allied loss was nine. 


In Italy an advance from the Nettuno beach-head brought British troops 
to the outskirts of Campoleone and U.S. troops nearly to Cisterna. Some 
progress was made on the main Fifth Army front. Air operations included 
the: bombing of Klagenfurt (South Austria). 


U.S. Forces began landing on the Marshall islands. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that 14 more Japanese ships 
had been sunk by submarine attack in the Pacific and Far East. 


At night the R.A.F., from Mediterranean bases, bombed a big oil 
refinery at Trieste. 


Early in the month the Russian advance into Poland South of the Pripet 
marshes raised the vexed question of the future eastern Polish frontier. Later, 
interest shifted to the North, where the disengagement of Leningrad and the 
clearing of the Germans from a great stretch of the coast was a fine achievement 
and promised our Ally still more fraitful results. 

The successful landing at Nettuno—Anzio, admirably conducted with splendid 
co-operation and support from the air and the sea, offered some hope that quicker 
progress might yet be made in Italy, although the German communications with 
the South were not cut. Meanwhile the Allied air offensive against German 
territory, maintained at full pressure as far as the weather allowed, constituted 
our chief effort in the West. 


The War Office announced that in December an enveloping movement by 
German and Bulgarian troops against the Yugoslav forces in eastern Bosnia had 
failed ; also that an enemy advance inland from the Dalmatian coast had accom- 
plished little, whilst the, Yugoslavs had had some successes in Croatia. The Germans 
had then begun operations in central Bosnia. Supplies of war material from the 
Allies were reaching the “Army of Liberation,’’ which was actively supported by 
the R.A.F. 


‘Allied air operations in Burma continued, and there were more frequent 
encounters between our troops and Japanese forces both in the Arakan peninsula 
and in the North, where the Chinese were in action. 


The Australian and American operations in New Guinea and New Britain 
made steady if slow progress. General MacArthur announced that 546 Japanese 
aircraft had been destroyed in January, a record for any one month. 


In 1943 the loss of merchant tonnage by U-boat attack was only 40 per cent. 
of that suffered in 1942, and half the tonnage sunk in 1943 occurred in the first 
three months of the year. 
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H.M. ships lost by enemy action included the destroyers “ Hurricane,” 
‘‘ Tynedale ’’ and “ Holcombe,” the minesweeper “‘ Felixstowe” and the trawler 
“* Wallasea.”’ 
Hitler’s broadcast speech on 30th January was chiefly remarkable for its 
denunciation of Russia as the enemy of civilization. 
Ist February.—On the: Leningrad front the Russians, after forcing the river Luga, 
captured Kingisepp. 
In Italy, on the main Fifth Army front, French and American troops 
broke into the “ Gustav Line” on a front of several miles. Heavy fighting 
took place in the Nettuno beach-head, where the Allies made some progress. 


It was officially announced that U.S. forces had landed in the Caroline 
islands. 


Allied bombers bombed Maribor (Yugoslavia) at night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in Berlin and western Germany. 
We lost one aircraft. 


2nd February.—U.S. aircraft, including heavy bombers, attacked objectives in 
northern France during the day. 

In Italy hard fighting continued on the main Fifth Army front and in 
the Nettuno beach-head, German counter-attacks being repulsed and some 
ground gained. Allied air operations included an attack upon the wireless 
installations at Durazzo (Albania). 

At night the R.A.F., without loss, attacked objectives in western Germany 
and laid mines in enemy waters. 


3rd February.—Over 1,100 U.S. heavy bombers and fighters were engaged in a 
daylight attack upon Wilhelmshaven, whilst large Allied air forces bombed 
objectives in northern France. Twelve German aircraft were destroyed 
for the loss of 22. 

In the Ukraine, after five days’ fighting, Russian forces advancing 
from Kirovograd linked up with troops driving south-eastward from. Byela 
Tserkov, thereby surrounding ten German divisions. 

The Germans announced the evacuation of the Polish towns of Rovno 
and Lutsk. 

On the main Fifth Army front in Italy U.S. troops were heavily engaged 
at Cassino. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives-in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 

German aircraft, eight of which were destroyed, raided East Anglia and 
the London area during the night. 


4th February.—Allied air forces, including U.S. heavy bombers, made daylight 
attacks upon targets in western Germany (Frankfurt) and northern. France. 
In Italy, on the main Fifth Army front, U.S. troops were again heavily 
engaged at Cassino. In the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head British troops 
repulsed strong counter-attacks. i 
Antheor viaduct and Toulon were attacked by Allied heavy bombers. 
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The U.S. Navy Department announced that “ early in January ”’ three 
blockade-runners carrying valuable cargoes had been sunk in the South 
Atlantic by the U.S. warships ‘‘ Omaha,” light cruiser, “‘ Somers’ and 
“* Jouett,” destroyers. 

In the North Pacific U.S. warships bombarded the South and East 
‘coasts of Paramushire (Kurile islands). 

On this and the previous day Allied air attacks upon Wewak (New 
Guinea) destroyed 93 Japanese aircraft. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


5th February.—Light naval forces engaged an enemy force off the North-West 
coast of France in the early morning, damaging a German destroyer and a 
minesweeper and setting another minesweeper on fire. 


Allied aircraft, including U.S. heavy bombers, made daylight attacks 
upon enemy airfields in central and northern France. Other military 
objectives were attacked also; ten German aircraft were shot down. In 
all these operations we lost 12 aircraft. 


The Russians occupied Lutsk and Rovno. 


In Italy, on the main Fifth Army front, heavy fighting continued at 
Cassino. 


U.S. bombers, operating from Chinese airfields, sank a convoy of six 
Japanese ships off the China coast, and attacked Bangkok. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Berlin and western Germany, 
and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


6th February.—R.N. coastal forces engaged and badly damaged a German patrol 
vessel encountered about 50 miles North of Bergen. 


Daylight attacks upon German airfields and other objectives in France 
were made by Allied aircraft, including U.S. heavy bombers. — 


The Russians announced that after four days’ fighting they had 
broken through the German defences North-East of Krivoi Rog and 
North-East of Nikopol, routing seven German divisions and capturing 
Apostolovo and Marganets. 

In Italy German attacks upon the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head were 
repulsed ; heavy fighting continued on the main Fifth Army front round 
Cassino; the Eighth Army captured Pissoferrato and Montenerodomo. 


7th February.—Two R.A.F. fighters were lost during daylight offensive patrols 
over France. 


On the Leningrad front the Russians made progress towards Luga. 
In the Dnieper bend they reached the outskirts of Nikopol. 

In Italy severe fighting continued at Cassino on the main Fifth Army 
front. During air combats over the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head 19 German 
aircraft were shot down ; elsewhere five enemy aircraft and two gliders were 
destroyed. Our losses were five aircraft. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western re and airfields 
in northern France, suffering no loss. 
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8th February.—Allied aircraft, including U.S. heavy bombers, attacked objectives 
at Frankfurt and in northern France during the day. Twenty-one aircraft 
were lost ; 19 German aircraft were shot down. 


After four days’ fighting the Russians eliminated the German bridgehead 
on. the lower Dnieper South of Nikopol, occupying Znamenka and routing 
seven enemy divisions. Nikopol was taken by assault. 


In Italy on the main Fifth Army front heavy fighting continued in and 
round Cassino. The Nettuno-Anzio beach-head repulsed German attacks. 

Australian and American troops joined forces near Saidor on the New 
Guinea coast, thus ending the Huon Peninsula campaign. 


-At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in France, including the 
aero-engine factory at Limoges. We lost no aircraft. 


oth February.—Allied air forces carried out extensive operations during the day 
against objectives in France, including the railway centre of Tergnier. One 
aircraft was lost. : 
In Italy, on the main Fifth Army front, fierce fighting continued at 
Cassino. The enemy made fresh attacks against the Nettuno—Anzio beach- 
head. . 


At night the R.A.F., which lost one aircraft, bombed objectives in 
western Germany. 


roth February.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked Brunswick, whilst other Allied 
aircraft attacked the German fighter base at Gilze-Rijen and objectives in 
the Pas de Calais area. Six German aircraft were shot down near Paris ; 
in the Brunswick operations 84 German aircraft were destroyed, for the 
loss of 29 bombers and eight fighters. 


In Italy, on the main Fifth Army front the fighting at Cassino continued. 
The Germans continued their attacks against the Nettuno—Anzio beach-head. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Berlin and western Germany, 
and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


11th February.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon Frankfurt, and 
Allied aircraft attacked objectives in northern France (Pas de Calais). At 
least 37 German aircraft were shot down; twenty aircraft were lost. 


In the north-western Ukraine the Russians captured Shepetovka. 


In Italy the Fifth Army made some progress at Cassino and repulsed . 


counter-attacks upon the Nettuno—Anzio beach-head. All major air operations 
were caricelled owing to the bad weather. ‘ 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in central and western Germany ; 
and laid mines in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


12th February.—Allied air forces made daylight attacks upon objectives in northern 
France (Pas de Calais). We lost no aircraft. 
On the Leningrad front the Russians captured Luga and also Gdov 
on the eastern shore of Lake Peipus. 
In Italy the Fifth Army again made a little progress at Cassino, repulsing 
counter-attacks. Fighting continued at the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head. 
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The Prime Minister issued a special message of reassurance regarding 
the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head operations. 

In the evening naval aircraft operating from H.M. escort-carrier 
‘‘ Pursuer ’’ defended an Atlantic convoy from enemy air attack, two at 
least of the German aircraft being destroyed, without loss. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in southern France and western 
Germany ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. 


13th February.—R.N. light coastal forces torpedoed in the vicinity of Kristiansund 
two escorted enemy supply vessels, which blew up. 

Allied air forces, including U.S. heavy bombers, carried out daylight 
attacks upon objectives in northern France. A German flying-boat was 
destroyed off the coast of Norway. 

In Italy fighting continued at Cassino on the main Fifth Army front. 
British troops made successful local attacks in the beach-head. 

At night German aircraft attacked eastern and south-eastern England, 
including the London area. Seven of the raiders were destroyed. 


14th February.—U.S. air forces bombed the German airfield at Gilze-Rijen (Holland). 
No enemy aircraft were encountered, and no losses were sustained. The 
R.A.F. attacked objectives in, northern France ; two German aircraft were 
shot down. 


In Italy the Fifth Army continued to attack at Cassino. A small German 
attack was repulsed at the beach-head. During the day 21 German aircraft 
were destroyed for the loss of one. 


It was officially reported that two U-boats had been sunk in the South 
Atlantic by U.S. aircraft. 


New Zealand and U.S. forces occupied the Green Islands, off Buka, 
thus completing the envelopment of the Japanese in the Solomons by severing 
communication with Rabaul (New Britain). 

At night light coastal forces of the Royal Navy engaged enemy vessels 
off the Dutch coast, severely damaging an A.A. ship and setting an armed 
trawler on fire. In an encounter with E-boats H.M. ships set one on fire and 
damaged four others. 













































15th February.—Throughout the day Allied aircraft delivered heavy attacks upon 
objectives in northern France. 

The Admiralty issued a warning that an area of the Atlantic which 

included the approaches to the Bay of Biscay was “ dangerous to shipping.” 


On the Fifth Army front in Italy a special attack by Allied heavy 
bombers shattered the Abbey at Monte Cassino. 


Allied aircraft, of which eight were shot down, made a successful raid 
upon the airfield at Kavieng (New Ireland) and also the harbour, where much 
damage was done to shipping. 


At night the R.A.F. employed more than 1,000 aircraft in operations 
which included a heavy raid upon Berlin, where over 2,500 tons of bombs 
were dropped in 30 minutes; a feint attack upon Frankfurt-on-Oder ; 
attacks upon objectives’in western Germany and in Holland; and extensive 
minelaying in enemy waters. We lost 43 aircraft. 











16th February.—German air attacks upon an Atlantic convoy were repelled by two 
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aircraft operating from H.M. escort-carrier “ Biter,’’ and by one of Coastal 
Command. Two enemy aircraft were shot down. 

In Italy engagements took place in the northern part of the beach- 
head. On the main Fifth Army front fighting continued at Cassino. 

U.S. air forces attacked a Japanese convoy discovered North-West of 
New Ireland, twelve out of fourteen merchant ships being sunk together with 
a destroyer and two corvettes comprising the escort. 

U.S. forces began an attack upon Truk, the Japanese base in the Caroline 
islands. 


17th February—The Russians completed the destruction of the German 


forces, amounting to ten divisions, surrounded in the Dnieper bend, near 
Korsun, South-East of Byelaya Tsarkov (see 3rd February). 

In Italy the German attacks against the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head 
were repulsed. 

Washington announced that a U.S. transport had been sunk by énemy 
action with the loss of 1,000 men. 


18th February.—The Germans announced the evacuation of Staraya Russa, South 
of Lake Ilmen. 


On the main Fifth Army front some progress was made round Monte 
Cassino ; furious attacks continued against the beach-head, but were repulsed 
with very heavy losses to the enemy: 


19th February.—In the early hours of the morning German aircraft made a deter- ~ 


mined attack upon London, using a large number of incendiary bombs. 
Fires and casualties resulted ; five enemy aircraft were shot down. 


In Italy the Allied positions at the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head were 


improved, in spite of enemy attacks. During air operations in this area 
26 German aircraft were destroyed for the loss of three. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines during recent patrols 
in the North Atlantic, Mediterranean and Far East had sunk 19 enemy ships, 
‘“‘ probably sunk ” six, and damaged eight others. 

At night the R.A.F. dropped over 2,300 tons of bombs on Leipzig and 
also attacked objectives in Berlin, western Germany, Holland and northern 
France. Many mines were laid in enemy waters. The weather was bad 
and 79 aircraft were lost. 


20th February.—In the “ greatest daylight aerial undertaking of the War ”’ a large 


force of U.S. bombers attacked fighter aircraft factories at Leipzig and else- 
where. Other forces attacked targets in Holland and in northern France. 
One hundred and twenty-six German aircraft were destroyed in the air ; 
21 American bombers and 3 fighters were lost. 


It was officially announced that in recent combined operations of H.M. 
ships and of aircraft of Coastal Command, extending intermittently over 
11 days and nights, three U-boats had been sunk and several damaged whilst 
attempting to enter the Mediterranean through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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During this period three lagge Allied convoys passed through safely. H.M. 
ships engaged included “ Active,” “ Douglas,” “‘ Highlander,’ ‘‘ Obedient,” 
“Velox,” “Wishart” and “ Witherington,’’ destroyers ; “ Fleetwood,” 
sloop ; ‘‘ Imperialist,” trawler. 

In Italy attacks upon the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head were repulsed 
after 48 hours’ fighting. Heavy losses were inflicted upon the six German 
divisions engaged. 

During the night the R.A.F. dropped about 2,000 tons of bombs on 
Stuttgart ; Munich and objectives in the occupied territories were attacked 
also and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost ro aircraft. 

At night German aircraft made an incendiary raid on London causing 
damage and casualties. Five of the raiders were destroyed. 


21st February.—In the early morning the R.A.F. attacked enemy shipping off 


the Dutch coast, inflicting damage on two mine-sweepers and three R-boats. 
We lost one aircraft. ~ 

Allied aircraft made daylight attacks upon objectives in northern France 
and an airfield on the Belgian coast. We lost three fighters. 

U.S. heavy bombers made a powerful attack upon targets in North- 
West Germany. Fifty-one German fighters were shot down; 20 aircraft 
were lost. 

The Russian advance southward between Lakes Ilmen and Peipus made 
good progress and Kholm was occupied by an eastward advance; in the 
Dnieper bend the Russians reached Krivoi Rog. 

_ At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Germany and occupied 
territories, and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. In the 
Channel two enemy E-boats were damaged by air attack. 

German aircraft made a small night raid on London. 


2and February.—Allied air forces made attacks on objectives in northern France 


during the day. An airfield in Holland was bombed also. 

U.S. air forces carried out their first co-ordinated air offensive from 
bases in Britain and Italy, the principal targets being fighter aircraft factories 
in Germany (Ascherleben, Bernberg). German fighters destroyed in combat 
amounted to 133; U.S. losses were 56 bombers and 11 fighters. 

The Russians captured Krivoi Rog. 


In Italy local attacks upon the beach-head were repulsed. During 
air operations 50 German aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 15. 

During a sweep from the Solomons through the waters North of the 
Bismarck Archipelago, U.S. destroyers sank two Japanese freighters, one 
destroyer and nine barges. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in south-western and western 
Germany. We lost no aircraft. 

Thirteen German aircraft were destroyed during raids upon London 
and the vicinity during the night. 


23rd February.—In repelling attacks by E-boats upon a small convoy off the East 


Coast in the early morning, H.M. destroyer “‘ Garth’ destroyed one enemy 
vessel. 
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The R.A.F. attacked enemy shipping at Zeebrugge. 


During air operations over the beach-head area in Italy 36 German air- 
craft were shot down for the loss of seven. 


U.S. bombers based on Italy attacked aircraft factories at Steyr (Austria). 
At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in western Germany without loss. 


London and the vicinity were attacked during the night by German 
4 ‘ aircraft, five of which were destroyed. Damage and casualties were caused 
in some London districts. 


24th February.—Allied air forces made daylight attacks on targets in France and 
airfields in Holland. U.S. heavy bombers had for chief objectives the aircraft 
factories at Gotha and the ball-bearing factories at Schweinfurt, their co- 
ordinating attacks being made from British and Italian bases. In combat 
156 German aircraft were destroyed ; 49 bombers and fo fighters were lost. 


Advancing towards Pskov the Russians captured Dno ; in White Russia 
they took Rogachev by assault. 


During air operations in the Italian theatre 38 German aircraft were 
destroyed for the loss of 21. 


Steyr (Austria) was attacked from Italian bases by U.S. bombers during 
the day and by R.A.F. bombers at night. 


The R.A.F. in force made two attacks on Schweinfurt during the night. 
Objectives in North-West Germany were bombed also, and mines were laid 
in enemy waters. We lost 35 aircraft- Three enemy aircraft were destroyed 
by our intruder patrols for the loss of one. 


‘At night German aircraft attacked London, causing damage and 
casualties, and ‘South and South-East England. Eleven of the raiders were 
destroyed. 


25th February.—U.S. heavy bombers, in considerable strength, attacked the 
aircraft factories at Regensburg, Augsburg and Fiirth and the ball-bearing 
works at Stuttgart, another co-ordinated operation carried out from British 
and Italian bases. In all, 142 German aircraft were destroyed in combat. 
Sixty-five U.S. bombers were lost, also five fighters. 


During the day Allied air forces attacked objectives in France and 
airfields in Belgium and Holland. 


in White Russia the Russians made good progress in their advances 
North and South of Rogachev. 


At night the R.A.F. made two heavy ute te (1,700 tons) upon Augsburg, 
bombed other objectives in South-West Germany and the Low Countries, 
and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost 24 aircraft. 


26th February.—In the course of day operations over the Channel and adjacent 
coasts the R.A.F. shot down three German aircraft, also a glider tug with 
two gliders in tow. 


The Russians captured Porkhov.in their advance westward towards 
Pskov, and cleared the Germans from the railway between Dno and Novo 
Sokolniki. 
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27th February.—In Italy minor successes were won by British troops on the Anzio 
beach-head front. N 


28th February.—Allied air forces, including U.S. heavy bombers, attacked targets 
in northern France ; six bombers were lost, one German aircraft was des- 
troyed. In the afternéon attacks were resumed ; two fighters were lost. 


29th February.—Allied aircraft continued the offensive against objectives in northern 
France whilst U.S. heavy bombers attacked targets in Brunswick and the Pas” 
de Calais. Three bombers were lost. 


Moscow published the Soviet peace terms offered to Finland. 


In Italy heavy German attacks upon the eastern section of the Nettuno- 
Anzio beach-head were repulsed, lost ground being recovered by counter- 
attack. 


U.S. forces landed in the Admiralty islands (S.W. Pacific). 


It was officially stated that U.S. submarines had added 14 more to their 
record of Japanese ships sunk. 


The R.A.F., without loss, attacked objectives in western Germany at 
night. 

At night two German aircraft were shot down during a small raid upon 
Londen and South-East England. 


In the House of Commons on 22nd February, the Prime Minister’s speech, 
which could hardly be very informative, placed the chief operations of the war 
in their true perspective. The air attacks upon Germany constituted our chief 
offensive at present and would steadily increase, forming the foundation for 
our invasion of the Continent ; on the French coast we were striking at the enemy’s 
new forms of aerial attack which he had in preparation ; slow progress in Italy 
was inevitable, but we were engaging many German divisions: “we must fight 
them somewhere.” 


The comparatively mild winter proved no help to our Russian Ally who, never- 
theless, was advancing steadily towards the Latvian frontier, expelling the Germans 
from White Russia and, in the Ukraine, had reached the stage when a general move 
forward towards the River Bug would be possible. The Soviet terms to Finland 
(see 29th February) were by no means harsh: unconditional surrender was not 
demanded, the 1940 frontiers were to be restored, the German forces were to be 
interned, and Soviet prisoners of war and civilians repatriated ; ali other matters 
were left for negotiation. 


The Italian provinces South of the line Bari-Potenza-Salerno passed from the 
jurisdiction of the Inter-Allied Control Commission to that of the Badoglio 
Government. 


By the middle of the month the complete defeat—if not annihilation—of a 
Japanese division in the Buthidaung-Maungdaw area (Arakan) earned the 
congratulations of the Prime Minister and of Lord Louis Mountbatten to the 
Fourteenth Army, the Eastern Air Command and the Arakan naval forces. The 
7th Indian Division and troops from West Africa had been engaged in the fighting. 


The successes of the U.S. forces in New Britain and in the Marshall Islands 
emphasized Japanese inferiority in the air and on the sea. Changes were made in 
the Tokyo Government, obviously to ensure a more energetic prosecution of the war. 
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Casualties in Italy (British, Dominion and Indian) from 3rd September, 1943, 
to 12th February, 1944, were given as 36,626. Australian casualties, all three 
Services, from the beginning of the War to the end of 1943, amounted to 66,930. 


The loss was announced of H.M. ships: ‘‘ Spartan,’’ cruiser, off Anzio; ‘‘ Janus,” 
off Anzio, “Hardy” and “ Warwick,” destroyers; ‘‘Simoom,’’ submarine ; 
“‘ Tweed,” frigate ; “‘ Clacton,’’ minesweeper ; ‘“ Pine,” trawler; and the Canadian 
minesweeper ‘‘ Chedabucto”’ by collision in the River St. Lawrence. The U‘S. 
Navy lost the “ Ciseco’”’ and S.44, submarines. 


Ist March.—The Russians announced that after several days’ fighting their forces 
on the Leningrad front had forced the passage of the river Narva and cut 
the Narva-Talinn railway. 


In Italy heavy fighting continued in the Nettuno-Anzio beach-head, 
the Germans being repulsed with heavy losses. 


At night over 600 aircraft of the R.A.F. attacked Stuttgart and made 
minor raids on Munich and.on objectives in France and the Low Countries. 
Weather conditions were favourable ; four aircraft were lost. 


2nd March.—In the early hours of the morning German aircraft bombed London 
and South-East England, causing damage and casualties. Six of the raiders 
were destroyed. 


U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon targets in South-West 
Germany. Allied air forces bombed objectives in northern France. In all, 
15 aircraft, including 10 U.S. bombers, were lost. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines had torpedoed a 
heavily-escorted Japanese aircraft-carrier in the northern approaches to the - 
Malacca Strait and also a Japanese cruiser in the same waters. The carrier 
was believed to be a total loss. In addition, two supply ships had been sunk. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked an aircraft assembly plant at Meulan-les- 
Mureaux (near Paris) and an aircraft factory at Albert, using a number of 
12,000 lb. bombs. Objectives in western Germany were attacked also ; 
other aircraft laid mines in enemy waters. We suffered no loss. 


3rd March.—Shortly before dawn Coastal Command aircraft attacked three armed 
vessels off the Cherbourg peninsula, sinking two and severely damaging the 
third. 

U.S. air forces attacked objectives in North-West Germany during the 
day, flying over Berlin, and also bombed airfields in France. Other objectives 
in France were attacked by the R.A.F. Sixteen aircraft were lost and eight 
German fighters destroyed. 


A Japanese attempt to recapture the airfield at Momote (Admiralty 
Islands) was defeated with heavy loss. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in Berlin and in western Germany, 
and laid mines in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 
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4th March.—U.S. heavy bombeys, strongly escorted, attacked targets in eastern 

Germany, including the Berlin area. Fourteen bombers and 23 fighters 
were lost ; 15 enemy aircraft were shot down. The weather was very bad. ~ 

Heavy attacks were made during the day by the R.A.F. on objectives 
in northern France. 

The Russians opened a new offensive in che western Ukraine. 

In Italy our forces repulsed a German attack upon the Nettuno-Anzio 
beach-head. 

The R.A.F. bombed targets in Berlin and in western Germany at night, 
and also laid mines in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


5th March.—U.S. bombers attacked airfields in South-western France by daylight. 
Twenty-seven German aircraft were shot down for the loss of nine. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany and shot 
down four German aircraft. We suffered no loss. 
Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy interrupted an enemy patrol off 
the Dutch coast at night, torpedoing an armed trawler which blew up. We 
suffered no loss. 


6th March.—A strong force of escorted U.S. heavy bombers made an attack upon 
Berlin in daylight. U.S. losses amounted to 68 bombers and 11 fighters ; 
at least 176 German fighters were shot down. 

Allied air forces made extensive attacks upon objectives in northern 
France during the day. 

After three days’ fighting (see 4th March) Russian forces in the western 
Ukraine captured Volochisk, thereby cutting the Lvov-Odessa railway. 
German losses were heavy. 

At night the R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon railway targets at Trappes 
(15 miles S.W. of Paris), and bombed objectives in North-West Germany. 
We lost no aircraft. 

Coastal Command R.A.F. successfully attacked merchantmen and escort 
vessels off Stavanger at night. 


7th March.—In the early morning light coastal forces of the Royal Navy engaged 
German coast defence vessels, R-boats and armed trawlers near Ymuiden and 
also a small convoy with escort. At least three enemy vessels were set on 
fire and one supply ship was torpedoed and blew up. Our casualties were 
light and no ships were lost. 
Allied air forces made extensive attacks upon objectives in northern 
France during the day. 
Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked docks and shipping at Toulon. 
The R.A.F. made a heavy night attack upon the railway yards at Le 
Mans, and also bombed objectives in western Germany. No aircraft was lost. 
Coastal Command aircraft, two of which were lost, attacked an enemy 
convoy off the Frisian islands at night, setting three trawlers on fire and 


damaging all the other five vessels. 
BI 
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8th March.—U.S. heavy bombers, in great strength, attacked industrial targets in 


Berlin by daylight. Allied air forces bombed airfields in Holland. In combat 
125 German fighters were destroyed ; 53 aircraft were lost. 

Allied air forces attacked by daylight objectives in France. Three 
fighters were lost. 

A strong force of German bombers which attacked a convoy off the 
North African coast in the evening was driven off, seven enemy aircraft 
being shot down. 


gth March.—U.S. heavy bombers made a powerful attack on Berlin. Eight aircraft 


were lost. 

After four days’ fighting the Russians in the southern Ukraine forced 
the river Ingulets ‘and advanced in the direction of Nikolaiev ; nine German 
divisions were routed. 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that : 16 more Japanese ships had 
been sunk by American submarines. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked a large aircraft factory at Marignane, near 
Marseilles, and bombed objectives in western Germany. No aircraft was lost. 


1oth March.—Three German bombers were destroyed over the Bay of Biscay by 


Allied aircraft, which suffered no loss. 

In the Ukraine, after five days’ operations during which they routed 14 
German divisions, the Russians captured Uman and the railway junction 
of Kristinovka, and reached Tarnopol,*where fighting continued. 

Ip Italy the railway yards at Rome were bombed by Allied aircraft. 

At night the R.A.F. made heavy attacks upon aircraft factories at 
Clermont Ferrand, Ossun, Chateauroux and La Ricamarie ; and also bombed 
objectives in western Germany. One aircraft was lost. 


11th March.—During the day U.S. heavy bombers raided Miinster and other aircraft 





attacked objectives in northern France. Four fighters were lost, but no 
bombers. 

On the whole front between the Vinnitsa region and the lower Dnieper 
Soviet forces pressed forward towards the river Bug. Fighting in Tarnopol 
continued. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines, attacking enemy 
coastal convoys in Norwegian waters, had sunk four supply ships and tor- 
pedoed five others. : 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked the docks at Toulon. The 
railway yards at Florence were bombed, this being the first attack upon 
targets inside the city. In the course of air operations in the Italian 
theatre, 36 German aircraft were destroyed for the loss of 14. 

In Burma our troops ocupied the village of Buthidaung. 


Whilst attempting to prevent an Allied air raid upon Wewak (New 
Guinea), the Japanese lost 26, probably more, fighters. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Hamburg and other places in western 
Germany ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. One aircraft was lost. 
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12th March.—U.S. bombers made daylight attacks upon objectives in northern 
France. No aircraft was* lost. 





































At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany without loss. 


13th March.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon targets in northern 
France. Two aircraft were lost. 


The Russians captured Kherson, at the mouth of the river Dnieper. 
From Uman to the Polish border their advance continued. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed railway targets at Le Mans, also Frankfurt 
and other objectives in western Germany ; and mines were laid in enemy 
waters. Two bombers were lost and one fighter. 


14th March.—U.S. aircraft carried out offensive sweeps over northern France during 
the day. 


South-East Asia Command announced that the Fourteenth Army had 
entered Upper Burma and crossed the river Chindwin. 


The R.A.F. attacked Diisseldorf at night, suffering no loss. 


Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy intercepted an enemy convoy 
attempting to pass through the Straits of Dover at night. One supply ship 
was sunk; a second supply ship and three R-boats were damaged. We 
suffered no casualties. 


About 100 German aircraft attacked London, East Anglia and South- 
East England at night, causing damage and casualities. Fourteen of the 
raiders were destroyed. 


15th March.—U.S. bombers attacked targets in Brunswick by. daylight. Five 
fighters and three bombers were lost ; 36 German fighters were shot down. 
Other U.S. air forces and the R.A.F. attacked an airfield in Belgium and 
numerous railway targets in France during the day. 
In the centre of the Ukrainian front the Russians captured Vapriyarka, 
thus cutting the main railway line to Odessa. The advance beyond the 
river Bug continued. 


In Italy, on the Fifth Army front, considerable progress was made by 
Allied troops at Cassino, which had been subjected to intensive bombing 
from the air. 


At night over 1,000 R.A.F. bombers attacked Germany, Stuttgart being 
the main objective in operations which included Munich and other areas. 
Railway targets at Amiens were attacked also. A total of over 3,000 tons 
of bombs was dropped ; 40 bombers were lost. 





Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy engaged superior German forces 
in the Straits of Dover at night, destroying one R-boat and severely damaging 
an armed trawler. One of our vessels was lost. 


16th March.—Strong forces of U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon 
objectives in southern Germany (Ulm and Friedrichshafen) whilst others 
carried out operations over northern France. German aircraft destroyed 
in combat numbered 135 against a loss of 22 bombers and ro fighters. 


In Italy on the Fifth Army front New Zealand and Indian troops secured 
most of Cassino and some hill positions, 
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In the early morning the railway yards at Sofia were bombed by the 
R.A.F. The’ attack was renewed by Allied air forces at night. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the Michelin tyre factory at Clermont- 
Ferrand, railway targets at Amiens, and objectives in western Germany. 
Also, mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 


17th March.—In the afternoon Allied air forces attacked the railway centre at 


Creil, north of Paris; objectives in the North of France were bombed also. 
Two fighters were lost. 


Continuing their advance in Poland, the Russians captured Dubno, 
in the Lvov district ; pressing on from Kirovograd towards the river Bug 
they occupied Novo Ukrainka and Pomoshnaya. 


Italian based U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Vienna area in daylight. 
In Italy heavy fighting continued at Cassino. 
At night the R.A.F., without loss, bombed objectives in western Germany. 


18th March.—U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon Oberpfaffenhoffen, 


Lechfeld, Landsberg, Friedrichshafen and Augsberg (southern Germany). 
Forty-three bombers and 10 fighters were lost ; 82 German aircraft were 
shot down. ‘ 

In the afternoon Allied air forces attacked objectives in northern France 
and Holland. 


The Russians captured the railway junctions of Zhmerinka, South-West 
of Vinnitsa. South-West of Uman they occupied Yampol and reached the 
Dniester river. 


‘U.S. forces captured the Japanese base of Lorengau, Manus island 
(Admiralty group). 


At night 1,000 bombers of the R.A.F. attacked Frankfurt, the main — 


objective, and the explosive works at Bergerac (50 miles East of Bordeaux). 
Targets in western ’Germany were bombed also, and mines laid in enemy 
waters. We lost 22 aircraft. 


tgth March.—The Admiralty announced that during operations extending over 


twenty days in the North Atlantic, H.M. sloops “‘ Starling,” “‘ Wild Goose,” 
“Woodpecker;” ‘‘ Magpie’ and ‘“ Kite’”’ of the Second Escort Group had 
destroyed 6 U-boats. H.M.S. “ Woodpecker ”’ was torpedoed and eventually 
sunk, but her ship’s company was saved. 

The R.A.F. bombed airfields in Hollard and objectives in the Pas de 
Calais during the day. 

The Russians occupied Kremenets (22 miles South of Dubno) in 
Poland. They also captured the town of Mogilov-Podolski on the Dniester 
river. 

Allied aircraft based on Italy bombed Klagenfurt and Graz. In the 
course of extensive operations 36 German aircraft were destroyed for the loss 
of 17. 

Allied aircraft sank two Japanese troopships ome three escorting vessels 
off Wewak (New Guinea). 
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At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western and central Germany 
and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost no aircraft. 

Nine German aircraft were shot down during a raid upon the East and 
North-East coasts of England at night. 


20th March.—U.S. heavy bombers made a daylight attack upon objectives in the 
Frankfurt area. Four German aircraft were destroyed; Allied losses 
amounted to six bombers and eight fighters. 


Other Allied air operations included attacks upon targets in northern 
France. The railway centre of Creil was bombed also. 


In the Ukraine Russian forces captured Vinnitsa, on the river Bug. 
In Italy the fighting at Cassino continued. : 


At night the R.A.F. attacked an important explosive works at Nhigishtiae 
and targets in western Germany. No aircraft was lost. 


21st March.—Allied air forces made daylight attacks upon various targets in 
Holland, the Pas de Calais area, and Brittany. Twenty enemy aircraft were 
destroyed for the loss of seven. 


In Italy heavy fighting continued at Cassino. 


The Admiralty announced that during recent patrols in Far Eastern 
waters, H.M. submarines had sunk or destroyed eight and severely damaged 
two Japanese vessels. 


It was officially stated that U.S. submarines had sunk 15 Japanese ships 
in Far Eastern and Pacific waters. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in western Germany, laid mines 
in enemy waters, and made a successful attack upon, an enemy convoy in 
the Bay of Biscay. No aircraft was lost. 


During the night German aircraft, eleven of which were destroyed, 
attacked London, East Anglia and South-East England, causing damage 
and casualties. 


22nd March.—A very strong force of U.S. heavy bombers with escort, attacked 
targets in the Berlin district. Thirteen bombers and nine fighters were lost. 


Russian forces occupied Pervomaisk on the Middle Bug. 


A German communiqué announced that German troops were occupying 
Hungary ; also that a new Hungarian Government had been formed. 


In Italy the struggle at Cassino continued. 


South-East Asia Command announced that Japanese raiding columns 
had crossed the Indian border into Manipur State. 


At night the R.A.F. employed over 1,000 aircraft in attacks upon 
Frankfurt and upon objectives in Berlin and western Germany. Many mines 
were laid in enemy waters. We lost 33 aircraft. x 


23rd March.—U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked by daylight the 
railway yards at Hamm, an air station at Achmer (near Osnabriick), a bomber 
base at Handorf (near Minster), a war factory at Minster and industrial 
targets at Brunswick. Twenty-seven bombers and six fighters were lost ; 
61 German fighters were shot down. 


. 
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Allied aircraft made numerous attacks upon objectives in the occupied 
territories during the day. 


The Russians made substantial progress in the Tarnopol region ; West 
and South-West of Vinnitsa ; South of Mogilev-Podolski, and, farther South, 
in clearing the right bank of the river Bug. * 


In Italy very heavy fighting occurred at Cassino. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked railway targets at Laon and objectives 
near Lyons, also Dortmund and other targets in western Germany; and 
mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost two aircraft. 


24th March.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial targets in Schweinfurt and 
Frankfurt, whilst other aircraft bombed enemy fighter fields at Nancy and - 
St. Dizier. Three heavy bombers and five fighters were lost ; five German a 
fighters were destroyed. 


After four days’ fighting, the Russians, advancing South in the Tarnopol 
—Proskurov sector, reached the river Dniester. 


In Italy Cassino was still the scene of heavy fighting. 
Major-General O. C. Wingate was killed in an aeroplane crash in Burma. 


At night the R.A.F. employed over 1,000 aircraft in attacks upon 
Germany, Berlin being the main objective. Targets at Kiel and in other 
areas were bombed also. We lost 73 aircraft. 


Enemy aircraft, of which eight were destroyed, attacked the Greater 
London area and South and South-East England at night. 


25th March.—Allied air forces made daylight attacks upon Hirson railway centre 
and other objectives in northern France. Four German aircraft were shot 
down for the loss of three. 


The Russians captured the railway junction of Proskurov near the ° 
Polish frontier. 


Bad weather in Italy hampered operations about Cassino. 


South-East Asia Command announced that Allied forces were making 
progress towards Myitkyina, the Japanese base in central Burma. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives at Aulnoye (northern France) 
and in the Lyons area ; also targets in Berlin and western Germany. Mines 
were laid in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. 


26th March.—U.S. air forces made heavy attacks by daylight upon objectives in 
the Pas de Calais and Cherbourg areas. An offensive sweep against aero- 
dromes in the Paris region was also carried out. No German fighters were 
encountered ; five bombers and one fighter were lost. 


In the afternoon Allied air forces attacked targets in Holland and northern 
France. Two aircraft were lost. 


The Russians announced that, having crossed the river Dniester 3 
upon a 110-mile front, their forces were in occupation of Balti and had 
come out upon the Rumanian frontier, the river Pruth, along a front of 
50 miles. Farther to the North-West Kamenets-Podolski, on the river 
Dniester, was captured on this day. 
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At night the R.A.F, in great strength attacked Essen (the main objective), 
Hanover and railway targets at Courtrai. Many mines were laid in enemy 
waters. We lost nine aircraft. 


27th March.—U.S. and. Allied air forces made daylight attacks upon airfields in 
France and military targets in the Pas de Calais. American losses were six 
heavy bombers and 15 fighters ; 65 German aircraft were destroyed. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in the Ruhr. No aircraft was 
lost. . 

Enemy aircraft were over West and South-West England and South 
Wales during the night, their bombs causing some damage and casualties. 
Eleven were shot down. 


28th March.—U.S. heavy bombers and other forces of Allied aircraft attacked 
airfields at Chartres, Chateaudun, Rheims and Dijon during the ‘day, and 
also a number of objectives in northern France. 


The Russians captured Nikolaiev, the Black Sea port at the mouth 
of the Bug. 


29th March.—U‘S. air forces made daylight attacks upon central Germany (Bruns- 
wick) and upon objectives in the Pas de Calais. Forty-eight German fighters 
were shot down, eighteen aircraft were lost. 

The Russians crossed the upper Pruth and captured Kolomea. 

During air operations in the Italian theatre of war, 22 German aircraft 
were destroyed for the loss of 11. At night the railway yards at Sofia were 
bombed. 

South-East Asia Command announced that the Japanese continued to 
press their advance towards Imphal (Manipur State). 

In a U.S. air attack upon the Japanese base at Truk (Caroline Islands) 
more than 50 Japanese fighters were destroyed. 

In the evening the R.A.F. attacked an enemy convoy off the Frisian 
islands, two vessels being hit by torpedoes and three by cannon fire. One 
aircraft was lost. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked railway targets at Vaires (near Paris), 
an aero-engine works at Lyons, Kiel, and objectives in western Germany. 
One bomber was lost. 


30th March.—The Russians announced the capture of Cernauti, on the river Pruth. 
Allied air forces made day attacks upon targets at Sofia and an airfield 
in Yugoslavia. 
At night the R.A.F., in very great strength, attacked Nuremberg and 
targets in western Germany; and laid mines in enemy waters. Enemy 
opposition was very strong and ninety-four of our aircraft were lost. 


31st March.—The Russians announced the occupation of Ochakov at the 
entrance to the Dniester-Bug estuary ; also the cutting of the Kishinev—Jassy 
railway. 

In Italy a slight advance was made in the central sector of the main 
Allied front. 
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On this and the previous day Allied air attacks upon the Japanese 
base at Hollandia (Dutch New Guinea) resulted in the destruction of 189 
enemy aircraft. ; 

At night the R.A.F., without loss, attacked targets in western Germany. 


Nothing had stayed for long the victorious progress of the Russians who, by 
the end of the month, had crossed the river Pruth and gained a footing upon 
Rumanian soil. The German military occupation of Hungary (see 22nd March) 
had actually begun on the 2oth. It seemed that before many weeks passed the 
Balkans might become one of the main theatres—perhaps the decisive theatre—of 
war. 

In his broadcast speech on 26th March the Prime Minister struck a rather 
optimistic note. He gave due honour to the achievements of the Soviet armies ; 
spoke of the mastering of the U-boat menace ; saw signs of Japanese weakness ; 
and did not appear unduly concerned with the situation in Italy where, he said, 
we were detaining 25 German divisions and strong enemy air forces. 


Exceptionally bad weather and a most obstinate enemy resistance combined 
to prevent Allied progress in Italy. Our naval and air forces, however, continued 
to strike at the German communications and to operate in the Aigean Sea and in 
the Adriatic. 


Although the Japanese had developed their thrust into Manipur, General 
Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief in India, expressed his confidence in our ability 
to safeguard our base at Imphal. The Allied offensive towards Myitkyina (central 
- Burma) continued. 


The U.S.A. announced that her request, supported by the British Government, 
to Eire to close the German legation and the Japanese consulate had been refused. 
In consequence, from 13th March, the British Government suspended all general 
traffic between Great Britain and Ireland (Eire and Northern Ireland). 


During March the R.A.F., in its night attacks, dropped more than 20,000 tons ° 


of bombs on Germany and 8,000 tons on occupied territories. 

The loss of the following of H.M. ships was announced : “ Penelope,” cruiser, 
and “ Inglefield,” destroyer, both off the Anzio beach-head ; ‘‘ Mahratta,’‘ destroyer ; 
“ Asphodel,’’ corvette ; “‘ Gould,” frigate ; ‘“‘ Cap d’Antifer,”’ trawler. Also of four 
U.S. submarines and the U.S. destroyer “‘ Leopold.” 


, 
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1st April_—During extensive daylight operations U.S. air forces attacked industrial 
targets, communications and airfields in South-West Germany. Twelve 
bombers and four fighters were lost ; six German fighters were shot down. 


U.S. forces occupied Ndrilo and Koruniat islands in the Admiralty group, 
overcoming slight opposition. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in Hanover, Crefeld and Aachen, 
and also laid mines in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


2nd April.—In the early morning U.S. heavy bombers carried out a raid upon the 
ball-bearing and aero-component factories at Steyr (Austria). Enemy 
fighters destroyed in combat numbered 115. 


3rd April—At dawn naval aircraft carried out a bombing attack upon the 
German battleship ‘‘ Tirpitz’’ in Altenfjord, Norway. Forty tons of 
bombs were dropped and 16 hits were seen upon the target, causing fires and 
explosions. A supply ship alongside the battleship was sunk and a tanker 
set on fire. We lost three bombers and a fighter. 

Heavy bombers operating from Mediterranean bases attacked the railway 
yards at Budapest and an aircraft factory nearby. At night the R.A.F. 
bombed the Manfred Weiss steelwork on the Danube just below the city. 
More than 24 enemy aircraft were shot down. 

It was announced that light forces of the French Navy had destroyed 
an escorted enemy convoy in the Adriatic. 

The heaviest bombing attack yet made by Allied air forces in the South- 
West Pacific was upon the three Japanese airfields at Hollandia (Dutch 
New Guinea), completing the destruction of the enemy aircraft there. 


4th April.—Russian forces captured the greater part of Tarnopol. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M.C. frigate “ Waskesiu’”’ had sunk 
a U-boat in the North Atlantic. 

Allied bombers, from Mediterranean bases, attacked objectives in 
Bucharest. In combat, 49 enemy fighters were shot down. Twelve of our 
aircraft were lost. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Cologne and other objectives in the Ruhr 
area. We lost no aircraft. 


5th April—vU.S. bombers attacked objectives in Berlin and Munich and in the Pas 
de Calais during the day. Many German aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground, and five were shot down. 
In their advance upon Odessa the Russians captured Razdelnaya. 
At night the R.A.F. attacked aircraft factories at Toulouse ; and mines 
were laid in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. 


6th April—U.S. bombers attacked objectives in the Pas de Calais during the day. 
No aircraft was lost ; no enemy fighters were seen. Other operations included 
attacks upon airfields in France ; one R.A.F. fighter was lost on patrol. 
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Allied heavy bombers made a successful attack upon the Rumanian 
oilfields at Ploésti. Twelve aircraft were lost ; about thirty enemy fighters 
were shot down. 

Extensive Allied air operations in the Italian theatre, including attacks 
upon enemy airfields in Yugoslavia, cost six bombers and four fighters. 
Twenty-eight enemy aircraft were destroyed. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Hamburg and objectives in the Ruhr 
and the Rhineland. We lost one aircraft. 


7th April.—In the afternoon the R.A.F. made a successful attack upon an enemy 


convoy off the Norwegian coast. 


During Allied air operations in the Italian theatre of war Io aircraft 
were lost. Thirty-one enemy aircraft were destroyed. 


8th April—U.S. air forces made daylight attacks upon two aircraft plants at 


Brunswick and five airfields North of the Ruhr. Thirty-four American 
bombers and 24 fighters were lost ; 148 German aircraft were destroyed in 
combat. The railway centre at Hasselt (Belgium) was bombed also. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives in northern France during the afternoon. 

The Russians announced that their forces in the foothills of the Car- 
pathians had reached the Czechoslovak frontier, and that, North of Jassy, 
they had forced the river Pruth and captured the Rumanian towns of 
Dorokhoi and Botoshany. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Essen and other objectives in West and 
North-West Germany, and laid mines in enemy waters. We lost no 
aircraft. 


gth April.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked aircraft factories at Poznan (Poland), 


Tutow and Warnemiinde (on the Baltic coast). Sixty-three German aircraft 
were shot down ; thirty-one bombers and eight fighters were lost. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked railway targets near Paris and at Lille; 
also Mannheim and objectives in western Germany. Mines were laid in 
enemy waters. We lost 11 aircraft. 


roth April.—U.S. air forces made extensive daylight attacks upon German aircraft 





repair works and aerodromes in France and Belgium, and on military objec- 
tives in the Pas de Calais. Five bombers and four fighters were lost ; twelve 
German fighters were shot down. 

The Russians captured Odessa. ‘Their advance into Rumania 
continued. 

The first communiqué issued by the Commander-in-Chief Eastern Fleet 
stated that two Japanese supply ships which were attempting to run the 
blockade were scuttled by their crews on their being intercepted in the Indian 
Ocean. 

At night goo aircraft of the R.A.F. had railways in France and 
Belgium as their principal objectives; but targets at Hanover and in the 
Ruhr were bombed also, and mines were laid in enemy waters. Twenty-two 
aircraft were lost. A new record was achieved by the dropping of 3,600 
tons of bombs. 
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11th April.—U.S. air forces made daylight attacks upon targets in Germany, in- 


cluding aircraft plants at Oscherleben and Bernberg, and upon railway 
centres, airfields and other objectives in France and Belgium. Enemy aircraft 
destroyed amounted to 126; 64 bombers and 1g fighters were lost. 

Four German bombers were shot down and others damaged by the R.A.F. 
over the Bay of Biscay. We lost two aircraft. 

Russian forces penetrated the defences of the Perekop isthmus and 
entered the Crimea, where an advance from the Kerch peninsula secured the 
town of Kerch. 

At night four German bombers were shot gee during an attempted 
attack upon one of our convoys in the Mediterranean. 

The R.A.F. made a heavy attack upon Aachen at night and bombed 
Hanover and objectives in western Germany. Mines were laid in enemy 
waters. Nine of our aircraft were lost. 


rath April.—U.S. air forces attacked numerous centres and airfields in northern 


France and Belgium in the afternoon. Twenty-six German aircraft were 
shot down. 

Allied air forces from bases in the Mediterranean bombed the Messer- 
schmitt production centre at Wiener Neustadt and its subsidiary plants in 
the suburbs of Vienna. Other objectives were the airfield and railway yards 
at Zagreb (Croatia) and a cement plant at Split (Adriatic coast). In the 
Austrian operations 11 U.S. bombers and two fighters were lost ; 30 enemy 
fighters were shot down. 

Allied air forces from the Mediterranean bombed the railway yards at 
Budapest at night. 

The R.A.F. attacked Osnabriick at night and laid mines in enemy waters. 
Two aircraft were lost. In other night operations over enemy territory two 
enemy aircraft were destroyed and others damaged. 


13th April.—U.S. air forces made daylight attacks upon aircraft plants at Augsburg 


and Oberpfaffenhofen, air force installations at Lechfeld, and ball-bearing 
works at Schweinfurt. Allied aircraft attacked numerous objectives in France 
and Belgium. In addition to 76 German fighters destroyed in combat, 33 
more were destroyed or damaged on the ground. Thirty-six bombers and 
eight fighters were lost. ; 

In the Crimea the Russians captured Feodosia, Eupatoria and Simferopol. 

Allied air forces from the Mediterranean bombed the Hungarian town 
of Gyor, on the Danube, where heavy damage was done to air plants and 
railway yards. Similar objectives were successfully attacked at Tokol and 
Duna, outside Budapest. 

In their advance to the North coast of New Guinea, Australian troops 
occupied the Japanese base at Bogadjim. 


The R.A.F. bombed objectives in Berlin and western Germany at night 
and laid mines in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


14th April.—U.S. air forces carried out daylight sweeps over northern France. In 








an attack upon an airfield they destroyed about 20 enemy aircraft on the 
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ground. Four more aircraft were destroyed in an attack upon an airfield at 
Copenhagen. 


15th April.—U.S. fighters made an extensive sweep over Germany during the day, 

attacking airfields and communications. In addition to enemy aircraft 
destroyed on the ground, 18 were shot down in combat. Thirty American 
fighters were lost. 

The Russians completed the capture of Tarnopol (see 4th April). 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives at Bucharest and at Ploésti 
(Rumanian oilfields). Other aircraft bombed the railway yards at Nish 
(Yugoslavia). Thirteen enemy fighters were shot down. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Turnu Severin, a river port on the right 
bank of the Danube. 


16th April—The Russians made further progress in the Crimea, where they occupied 
the port of Talto. 
Allied heavy bombers attacked the railway yards at Brasov and Turu 
Severin, and an aircraft factory and airfield at Belgrade. 


At night Allied air forces bombed Budapest. 


17th April—vU.S. air forces attacked objectives in the Pas de Calais during the 
afternoon. No German fighters were encountered ; no aircraft was lost. 


As a security measure the Government announced that diplomatic 
correspondence would henceforward be censored; that no diplomatic 
telegrams might be sent in code ; and that no member or messenger of any 
diplomatic or consular corps might leave Great Britain. 

’ Marshal Badoglio presented his resignation to the King of Italy as 5 te 
preliminary to the formation of a new Italian Government on a broader ~ 
basis. 

Allied air forces attacked Belgrade and Sofia railway yards, also aircraft 
factories and an aerodrome in the Belgrade area. Fifteen enemy aircraft 
were shot down. ° 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the railway yards at Plovdiv near Sofia. 


The R.A.F. bombed Cologne at night and laid mines in enemy waters. 
We lost one aircraft. 


18th April.—Large forces of U.S. heavy bombers, strongly escorted, attacked 
targets deep in Germany, including military qbjectives in Berlin. Objectives 
in the Pas de Calais and Belgium were bombed also. Twenty-seven aircraft 
were lost. 
Two enemy aircraft were shot down over France in the afternoon. 


“ Advancing on Sevastopol in the Crimea the Russians captured Balaklava. 
At night their aircraft bombed the railway junction at Lvov. 

In the evening the R.A.F. attacked two armed trawlers off the Frisian 
islands, sinking one and leaving the other in a sinking condition. 

At night the R.A.F. employed over 1,000 aircraft in attacks upon rail- 
way objectives at Noisy le Sec, Juvisy, Rouen and Tergnier, and on objectives 
in Berlin and western Germany. An extensive minelaying programme was 
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carried out. We lost 14 aircraft. More than 4,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped. 


A considerable number of German bombers attacked the London area 
and East and South-East England at night, causing damage and casualties. 
Fourteen of the raiders were shot down. 


1gth April.—U.S. bombers attacked objectives in Germany, aircraft factories near 


Kassel and five airfields nearby. Five bombers and two fighters were lost ; 
21 German fighters were shot down. 


Allied aircraft made intensive attacks upon objectives in the -Pas de 
Calais and on the coast of northern France, one bomber being lost. Offensive 
sweeps were carried out over southern France. 


Carrier-borne aircraft escorted by a strong force of Allied warships 
attacked the Japanese airfields at Sabang and Lho Naga in northern Sumatra. 
Much damage was done to installations and shipping, and many enemy 
aircraft were destroyed. 


Russian aircraft bombed without loss the railway centres of Rezekne 
and Gulbene (Latvia) at night, and also the shale-fuel plant at Kiviyli 
(Estonia). 


2oth April—U.S. and Allied air forces made extensive daylight attacks upon 


objectives in northern France and Belgium. Nine bombers and one fighter 
were lost. Four German aircraft were shot down. 


In the evening the R.A.F. made successful attacks upon enemy shipping 
off the Dutch coast and off the Frisian islands. 


Over 1,100 aircraft of the R.A.F. made night attacks upon the railway 
centres of Cologne, La Chapelle (Paris), Lens, and Ottignies (Belgium).° 
Objectives in Berlin were attacked also, and mines were laid in enemy 
waters. The record quantity of 4,500 tons of bombs was dropped ; 
sixteen aircraft were lost. 


At night enemy aircraft, three of which were destroyed, dropped bombs 
on the East and North-East coasts of England. 


21st April——vU.S. forces made daylight attacks upon objectives in northern France, 


losing five bombers. The R.A.F. engaged in similar operations. 


Marshal Badoglio formed a fresh Cabinet, which included representatives 
of six parties (see 17th April). 

Objectives near Bucharest were attacked by Allied air forces. Turnu 
Severin, on the Danube, was bombed also. In the whole Italian theatre of 
operations 38 enemy aircraft were shot down ; we lost eight heavy bombers 
and nine other aircraft. 


At night the R.A.F. made a brief but heavy attack upon Cologne, and 
laid mines in,enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


22nd April.—U.S. air forces in very great strength attacked the railway centre of 





Hamm and railways and airfields in Northern France and Belgium. Fifty- 
seven German aircraft were shot down ; 18 bombers and 13 fighters were lost. 
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Moscow announced that Finland had rejected the Russian peace terms. 

Allied air and naval forces made a surprise descent upon the Japanese 
bases at Altapu (British New Guinea) and at Hollandia and Tanahmera Bay 
(Dutch New Guinea), landings being made with slight loss. 

At night in very great strength the R.A.F attacked Diisseldorf and 
Brunswick ; also the Laon railway yards and objectives at Mannheim. Our 
losses amounted to 42 aircraft. 


23rd April.—Allied air forces in great strength attacked railway objectives in northern 


France throughout the day. Two bombers and two fighters were lost. Six 
German aircraft were destroyed. 

Aircraft factories at Wiener Neustadt, Schwechat and Bad Voslau, and 
an aerodrome at Wiener Neustadt were attacked by Allied heavy bombers. 
In all air operations in the Italian theatre 51 enemy aircraft were destroyed ; 
twelve heavy bombers and five other aircraft were lost. 

S.E. Asia Command announced that the Japanese offensive in Manipur, 
“after a month of operations ” had failed in its object. 

Russian aircraft bombed the German railway centre at Lvov, during the 
night. 

The R.A.F. attacked a signals equipment depot at Vilvorde, near 


Brussels, at night, and bombed objectives at Mannheim. Mines were laid in 
enemy waters. Six aircraft were lost. 


At night bombs were dropped by German aircraft in southern and 
western England. Five of the raiders were destroyed. 


24th April—Very strong U.S. forces attacked aircraft and other factories at 


Friedrichshafen and a number of aerodromes in the Munich region. German 
aircraft destroyed in combat amounted to 103; 38 bombers and 17 fighters 
were lost. Other operations included attacks upon railways and docks in 
France. 


U.S. heavy bombers from Italy attacked railway yards at Bucharest and 
Ploésti (Rumania) and the Belgrade-Ikarus aircraft factory in Serbia. 


S.E. Asia Command announced the completion of the relief of Kohima, 
which had been repeatedly attacked by the Japanese. 


As a result of operations by Allied naval forces off the Ligurian coast at 
night, a corvette, four small ships, three lighters and a tug were sunk, and two 
enemy destroyers were damaged. 


The R.A.F. attacked Germany at night in very great strength, the 
principal objectives being Karlsruhe and Munich. Diisseldorf and the railway 
depot at Chambly (North of Paris) were bombed also, and mines were laid in 
enemy waters. Twenty-nine aircraft were lost. 


25th April.—Allied air forces made daylight attacks upon German fighter bases at 


Nancy, Metz and Dijon ; also upon industrial targets in South-West Germany. 
Other aircraft bombed airfields in northern France and Belgium and military 
installations in the Pas de Calais. Twelve aircraft were lost; 15 German 
aircraft were destroyed in combat and others on the ground. 
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In Manipur the Japanese were defeated with loss North of the Imphal 
plain. - ‘ 

At night the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters and bombed objectives 
in Cologne. No aircraft was lost. 



































Enemy reconnaissance over the coast of southern England at night 
resulted in the destruction of four German aircraft. Some bombs were 
dropped, causing damage and casualties. 


26th April.—In the early morning H.M. ships “ Black Prince,” cruiser, and ‘“‘Ashanti,”’ 
destroyer, with H.M. Canadian destroyers “ Haida,” ‘“‘ Athabaskan’”’ and 
“Huron,” engaged a number of German destroyers, one of which was sunk, 
near Ile le Bas off the North-West coast of France. 


U.S. air forces attacked industrial targets in the Brunswick area and 
elsewhere in western Germany ; no enemy aircraft were seen and no bombers 
were lost. In bombing enemy airfields in France six fighters were lost; a  . 
number of enemy aircraft were destroyed on the ground. 


Details were published of air operations against U-boats, two of which 
were destroyed and others damaged by Coastal Command. 


In the evening the R.A.F. made successful attacks upon enemy shipping 
off the Dutch coast. One aircraft of Coastal Command was lost. 


At night a British detachment made a raid on Crete and captured the 
German general Kreipe. 


At night the R.A.F. in great strength attacked Essen, Schweinfurt, 
Hamburg and the railway yards at Villeneuve St. Georges. Many mines 
were laid in enemy waters. We lost twenty-nine heavy bombers and two ‘ 
fighter-bombers. 


At night German aircraft dropped bombs which caused casualties and 
damage in coastal districts of East Anglia and southern England. Three of 
the raiders were shot down. 


27th April.—U:S. air forces in great strength attacked objectives in northern France 
and Belgium, the operations lasting all day. Fifteen aircraft were lost. 
At night the R.A.F. in very great strength attacked objectives in 
Germany, Friedrichshafen on Lake Constance being the main objective. In 
addition, Stuttgart (Germany), Montzen (Belgium) and Aulnoye (France) | a. 
- were bombed ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. Thirty-six of our 
aircraft were lost ; at least four German fighters were shot down. 


28th April—Allied air forces attacked airfields, communications and defences in 
France during the day. Two German aircraft were shot down. One fighter- 
bomber and one fighter were lost. 


The death occurred of Colonel Frank Knox, U.S. Secretary of the Navy. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked the Kjeller air-frame factory at Oslo and 
objectives at Hamburg. No aircraft was lost. 


Two German aircraft were shot down over the South coast of England. 


29th April—Early in the morning H.M. Canadian destroyers “ Haida” and 
“ Athabaskan”’ engaged two enemy destroyers off Ushant. One of the 
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German vessels was set on fire and driven ashore ; the “ Athabaskan ” was 
torpedoed and sunk. ; 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers with Allied escorts attacked industrial 
and military targets in Berlin., Sixty-three bombers and fourteen fighters 
were lost. Eighty-eight German aircraft were shot down. In other daylight 
operations an airfield in northern France was bombed, and attacks were made 
upon railways and shipping. Three German fighters were destroyed and two 
of ours were lost. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in northern 
waters had severely damaged the German catapult ship ‘“‘ Schwabenland,’’ 
sunk a tanker, probably sunk a tanker and a supply ship, and damaged five 
supply ships and a tanker. 

Allied air forces from Italy made a heavy raid upon the docks at Toulon. 
Ten German fighters were shot down. 

U.S. forces began a carrier-borne air attack upon the Truk atoll (Caroline 
islands) ; sixty Japanese aircraft were destroyed in the air and an equal | 
number on the ground. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed an explosive works near Bordeaux, an 
aircraft factory near Clermont Ferrand, and other targets in France and in 
western Germany. Mines were laid in enemy waters. None of our aircraft 
was lost. 

German aircraft dropped bombs on South-West England (Portsmouth) at 
night, causing damage and casualties. -Three of the enemy were destroyed. 


3oth April.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked German aerodromes at Ly ons and 
Clermont-Ferrand ; other objectives were military installations in the Pas 
de Calais, railway yards, and the aircraft repair plant at Tours. One bomber 
and four fighters were lost; twenty-five German aircraft were shot down 
and others were destroyed on the ground. 


Russian aircraft made a very heavy and destructive raid upon the 
railway junction at Brest Litovsk. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked. munition dumps near Paris, railway 
centres near Paris and Arras, and objectives in western Germany. Mines 
were laid in enemy waters. We lost one aircraft. 


The day and night bombing of Germany and the adjacent occupied cenrituiis 
continued to increase in intensity. The attack on Berlin, 29th April, was the 
heaviest yet made on the capital in daylight. 


By the end of April the Soviet armies had recovered from the Germans four- 
fifths of the Russian territory which had been in enemy occupation. Our Allies had 
reached the Czechoslovakian frontier and the Carpathian passes and were fighting 
on Rumanian soil ; Sevastopol was invested by land and sea and air. 

The deadlock on the land fronts in Italy, continued, but Allied aircraft had 
attacked without respite the enemy’s ports and rail and road communications, in 
addition to bombing military and industrial objectives in northern Italy. The 
R.A.F. was giving considerable assistance to Marshal Tito’s forces in Yugoslavia. 

Although the fighting in Manipur was by no means over, news of the operations 
around Kohima and in the Imphal plain showed that the initiative had been wrested 
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from the Japanese. The Chinese operations in northern Burma continued, as did 
Allied penetration towards Myitkyina. 


In the South-West Pacific the Allied offensive against the remaining Japanese 
bases in New Guinea developed favourably, and the carrier-borne air attack against 
Sumatra was an encouraging sign. 


Measures were taken by the Allies to prevent neutral countries from assisting 
Germany by supplying her with war material. Very significant also were the 
restrictions placed on diplomatic travel and correspondence from the United 
Kingdom, the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. being of course excepted, and a general embargo 
upon leaving the country. 


The following of H.M. ships were lost in action: ‘ Laforey, 
“ Syrtis,”” submarine ; ‘‘ Maaloy,” minesweeper. 

For March our shipping losses were a little higher than they had been in 
February, but the rate of destruction of U-boats was maintained. Enemy action 
was chiefly concentrated upon our routes to Russia. 


During the first four years of war the casualties of the Empire forces amounted to 
667,159: United Kingdom, 387,996; India, 109,800; Australia, 74,338; New 
Zealand, 25,717; South Africa, 23,825; Canada, 19,697; Colonies, 25,786. 
British merchant seamen casualties were 33,814; civilian ‘losses in the United 
Kingdom (air raids) were 109,101. 


»”» 


destroyer ; 


- 





Ist May.—US. heavy bombers attacked military objectives in the Pas de Calais 
during the day. No German fighters were encountered and no aircraft was 
lost. Other formations bombed railway targets in Belgium and northern 
France. Seven aircraft were lost. 

The first war-time conference among the Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth opened in London. 

The Admiralty announced that in the course of operations in the 
Mediterranean and A®gean seas H.M. submarines had sunk twenty-two 
supply vessels and damaged seven others, including two tankres. 

Russian aircraft in force bombed the railway junction at Lvov during 
the night. 

At night the R.A.F., in great strength, bombed industrial targets at 
Lyons, Chambly, Toulouse, Tours, Malines, St. Ghislain and Ludwigshafen ; 
and mines were laid in enemy waters. Ten aircraft were lost. 


2nd May.—U.S. and Allied air forces attacked objectives in the Pas de Calais and 
railway centres in France and Belgium, the operations continuing for most 
of the day. 

The R.A.F. sank an enemy submarine South-West of Socotra. 

The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in Far Eastern 
waters had sunk, recently, a Japanese destroyer and four supply ships, and 
had damaged three other supply ships. 

The U.S. Navy Department stated that American submarines had sunk 
twelve vessels, including a cruiser and two destroyers, in Far Eastern waters. 

Terms were announced of an Allied agreement with Spain whereby 
Spanish exports of wolfram to Germany were to be reduced, the German 
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Consul-General at Tangier and certain German agents in Spanish territory 
expelled, and Italian ships interned in Spanish ports released. The Allies 
undertook to resume oil shipments to Spain. 

At night Russian aircraft bombed German troop trains at Lvov and 
Sambor, after making daylight attacks upon airfields in this area. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Leverkusen (western Germany) and railway 
yards at Achéres (France) ; and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 
no aircraft. R.A.F. “ intruders ’”’ accounted for 16 German aircraft. 


3rd May.—In unfavourable weather U.S. and Allied air forces attacked military 


objectives in the Pas de Calais and northern France. Sixteen enemy aircraft 
were shot down. 

Allied air forces bombed objectives at Bucharest at night. 

At night the R.A.F. had the big military depét of Mailly (S.E. of Rheims) 
as its principal objective ; but other forces bombed aircraft and equipment 
stores at Montdidier, an ammunition dump at Chateaudun and, in Germany, 
Ludwigshafen. Also, mines were laid in enemy waters. Ground and air 
opposition was very strong and 49 aircraft were lost. 


4th May.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked an airfield in Holland. Nine enemy 


aircraft were shot down by the fighter escorts for the loss of three fighters. 
Other Allied air operations included attacks upon objectives in northern 
France and a sweep over the Hanover-Brunswick area. 

The Admiralty announced that in.a recent action in the Channel H.M. 
frigate “‘ Rowley’ and the French destroyer ‘‘ La Combattante ’”’ had dis- 
persed a group of German E-boats, one of which was sunk by the “La 
Combattante.”’ 


Allied aircraft bombed objectives at Budapest at night. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


5th May.—Allied air operations, which started early in the day, were curtailed 


by bad weather, but railway objectives in northern France were attacked. 
Four German aircraft were shot down without loss. 

Oil installations at Ploésti, railway yards at Turnu Severin, and troop 
concentrations at Podgorica were attacked by Allied heavy bombers from 
Italy. In all air operations in the Italian theatre, 34 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed ; our losses were 16 heavy bombers and eight other aircraft. 


At night, without loss, the R.A.F. laid mines in enemy waters. 


6th May.—In the early morning carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, with 





naval escort, attacked two south-bound German convoys off Kristiansund. 
Two supply ships were sunk and a large tanker, an escort vessel and a supply 
ship were damaged ; we lost two aircraft. 

U.S. air forces and the R.A.F. bombed military installations in the 
Pas de Calais and northern France during the morning. All aircraft returned 
safely. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked many objectives in Rumaniz, 
a factory at Brasov, railway centres at Brasov, Ploésti, Craiova and Campina. 
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Turnu Severin was again qttacked. In all operations eight enemy aircraft 
were destroyed and seven heavy bombers and seven other aircraft were lost. 

At night Allied heavy and medium bombers attacked Bucharest. 

In the evening and during the night the R.A.F. attacked enemy shipping 
near the Frisian islands and off the Norwegian coast. 

The R.A.F. made heavy night attacks on the railway yards at Nantes, 
on ammunition dumps in the Tours area and South-West of Le Mans, and on 
Ludwigshafen and other objectives in western Germany. Mines were laid 
in enemy waters. Five aircraft were lost. 


7th May.—In the early morning light naval forces completed the destruction of 


the German destroyer which had been driven ashore near Ushant in a previous - 
engagement (see 29th April). 

Strong forces of U.S. heavy bombers. attacked military objectives in 
Berlin and the Miinster-Osnabruck region during the morning ; and, with 
the R.A.F., bombed railway targets in France. In all, 18 aircraft were lost. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked railway yards at Bucharest 
and the Belgrade-Pancevo railway bridge. Industrial targets at Bucharest 
were bombed at night. 

South-East Asia Command announced that Buthidaung had been 
evacuated by the Allies, who were readjusting their positions in Arakan 
(Burma). 

At night the R.A.F. attacked military objectives at Rennes, Nantes, 
Tours, Salbris (Orleans region) and on the coast of Normandy; also at 
Leverkusen, North of Cologne. Mines were laid in enemy waters. Nine 
aircraft were lost. 


8th May.—In the early morning, light coastal forces manned by French naval . 


personnel attacked and scattered a large German convoy in the Channel. 
Two ships were torpedoed and probably sank ; damage was inflicted on other 
ships by gun-fire. 

Large forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives in Berlin and 
in Brunswick. Strong fighter opposition was encountered, and 36 bombers 
and 13 fighters were lost ; but 119 German fighters were destroyed. Other 
forces made extensive attacks upon communications and other military 
objectives in northern France, 10 aircraft being lost. 


On the main Italian front our troops followed up an enemy withdrawal 
in the mountains South of Monte Majella. 

South-East Asia Command announced that on all sectors of the Assam 
front the Japanese were on the defensive, although their counter-attacks 
continued. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked railway yards in Belgium, an airfield and 
aeroplane base near Brest, and objectives at Osnabruck and in the Ruhr. 
Mines were laid in enemy waters. Ten aircraft were lost. 


oth May.—U.S. air forces in great strength and the R.A.F. made many daylight 








attacks upon marshalling yards and bridges and airfields in France and 
Belgium, and other military objectives along the French coast. Twenty-one 
aircraft were lost. 
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After an assault lasting three days the Russians captured Sevastopol, 
thus completing the reconquest of the Crimea. 

In Italy our troops continued to follow up the German withdrawal 
(see 8th May), occupying the village of Palena. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked military objectives on the French coast 
and industrial establishments near Paris and at Annecy. Objectives in 
Berlin were bombed also, and mines were laid in enemy waters. Seven 
aircraft were lost. 


toth May.—U.S. air forces and the R.A.F. bombed railway centres, a power plant 


and a number of 4irfields in the course of widespread operations over France 
and Belgium. Nine aircraft were lost ; seven enemy aircraft were destroyed. 


Allied air forces from Italy attacked the aircraft factory and airfield 
at Wiener Neustadt. Budapest was bombed at night. In all air operations 
in the Italian theatre 33 of our aircraft were lost. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked railway centres in France and Belgium 
and certain objectives on the coast of France. Targets at Ludwigshafen 
were bombed and mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 15 aircraft. 


11th May.—Allied air forces made daylight attacks upon airfields and railway 


centres in France and Belgium, and military objectives on the French coast. 
Twenty-six aircraft were lost ; 18 German aircraft were destroyed. 

The Russians repulsed German attacks upon the bridgehead on the right 
bank of the Dniester near Tiraspol. 

R.A.F. fighters shot down five German aircraft, without loss to them- 
selves, during an enemy attack upon an Allied convoy in the Mediterranean. 

In Italy the Fifth and Eighth Armies began an attack upon the 
“ Gustav Line ”’ at night. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked railway yards at Boulogne and. Louvain 


and certain other military objectives in France and Belgium. Mines were 
laid in enemy waters. We lost 16 aircraft. 


12th May.—Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy attacked a small enemy convoy 





off the French coast in the early morning; one armed trawler and three 
other ships were heavily damaged. 

During the day U.S. heavy bombers made their deepest penetration of 
the Continent from British bases, attacking four synthetic oil plants near 
Leipzig and one in Czechoslovakia at Brux., Very extensive attacks were 
made by Allied air forces upon airfields and,other military objectives in France 
and some also in Belgium. Fifty-two aircraft were lost ; 150 German fighters 
were shot down. 

In Italy the Eighth and Fifth Armies made satisfactory progress, driving 
in the German outpost line. 

Great Britain, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. issued a*joint announcement 
warning Hungary, Finland, Bulgaria and Rumania to break with Germany 
and withdraw from the war. 

Russian aircraft bombed the railway centres at Dvinsk (Latvia) and 
Tartu (Estonia) during the night. 
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At night the R.A.F. made extensive attacks upon railway yards and other 
military objectives in France and Belgium; and mines were laid in enemy 
waters. Fourteen aircraft were lost. 


13th May.—lIn the early morning the French destroyer ‘‘ La Combattante ”’ engaged 
a force of German E-boats, sinking one and damaging another. 


U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon the aircraft assembly 
plant at Tutow (Pomerania) and the railway centre at Osnabruck. Other 
targets were railway yards and bridges and airfields in France and Belgium 
and Germany. Sixty-three German aircraft were shot down and others 
were destroyed on the ground ; U.S. losses were 12 bombers and fo fighters. 


Allied air forces made widespread attacks upon enemy communications, 
airfields and other targets in France and Belgium during the day. Six 
fighters were lost. 


In Italy the Eighth Army consolidated its bridgehead beyond the river 
Rapido ; on the Fifth Army front Castelforte was captured. 


At night Russian bombers made successful attacks upon the railway 
centres of Brest Litovsk, Polotsk and Narva. 


14th May.—In Italy the Eighth and Fifth Armies breached the ‘‘ Gustav 
Line,’’ progress being made in the Liri valley and, farther South, round 
Monte Majo.s Many prisoners were taken. 


At night Russian aircraft bombed railway centres near Lvov (Poland) 
and at Dvinsk. 

The R.A.F. attacked Cologne at night and bombed objectives in France 
and the Low Countries. Mines were laid in enemy waters. No aircraft was 
lost. 


Bombs dropped by German aircraft which were over South and South- 
West England at night caused damage and casualties. Fifteen of the raiders 
were destroyed. 


15th May.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked by daylight without loss objectives in the 
Pas de Calais; Allied air forces, also without loss, bombed other targets in 
northern France. 

In Italy the Eighth Army extended its gains in the Liri valley and French 
troops of the Fifth Army continued to make progress in the mountains farther 
South. 

South-East Asia Command reported that clearing up operations were 
proceeding satisfactorily South-West of Kohima. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives at Ludwigshafen and in North-West 
Germany, also an airfield in France during the night. Mines were laid in 
enemy waters. We lost four aircraft. : 

Enemy aircraft, of which six were shot down, dropped bombs on parts of 
southern England during the night, causing some damage and casualties. 


16th May.—Allied air forces carried out patrols over Germany and the occupied 
territories, seven enemy aircraft being destroyed for the loss of one. 


On the Italian front satisfactory progress was made in the Liri valley, 
and farther South the Fifth Army overran all defences of the ‘‘ Gustav Line.” 
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The conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers (see Ist May) was 
concluded. 

Russian aircraft bombed the railway centres of Minsk, Baranovichi and 
Kholm at night. 

At night the R.A.F., without loss, attacked objectives in Berlin. 


17th May.—On the Italian front the Allies made progress North of Cassino, in the 


Liri valley, and in the mountains farther South. 


In Burma American-Chinese forces seized the southern aerodrome at 
Myitkyina. , 

A carrier-borne Allied air force, with Anglo-American naval escort, 
attacked the Japanese base at Sourabaya (Java), U.S. heavy bombers follow- 
ing up the attack of the naval aircraft. Much damage was done to shipping 
and to shore installations ; twenty-one Japanese aircraft were destroyed for 
the loss of three. 


On this and the following day American forces landed on Wakde island 
and on the coast of Dutch New Guinea, 125 miles West of Hollandia. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. frigates “ Affleck,’ ‘ Gore,” 
“ Gould ” and “ Garlies ’’ had sunk two U-boats whilst on patrol in the North 
Atlantic. (It was in the course of these operations that H.M.S. “ Gould ” 
was sunk.) 


Another Admiralty announcement made known that in air attacks upon 
enemy shipping off the coast of Norway by carrier-borne naval aircraft, two, 
probably five, supply ships had been seriously damaged; also two armed 
trawlers. On land oil tanks and a factory near Stadlandet were bombed. 
Our losses were five naval aircraft; at least nine enemy aircraft were shot 
down. 


18th May.—Allied heavy bombers, based on Italy, attacked objectives in the 


Ploésti area and railway yards at Belgrade and Nish (Yugoslavia). 

In Italy the Allies occupied Cassino, Esperia and Formia. 

In Burma American and Chinese forces penetrated the outskirts of 
Myitkyina. 

U.S. forces occupied the aerodrome at Wakde island off the northern 
coast of New Guinea. 


19th May.—U.S. heavy bombers in considerable strength made daylight attacks 





upon targets in the Berlin and Brunswick areas. Allied aircraft attacked 
objectives in northern France. Three aircraft were lost ; two German aircraft 
were destroyed. 


In Italy progress was made in the Liri valley, and the Eighth Army was 
engaged in heavy fighting on the ‘“‘ Adolf Hitler ”’ line. 


The Admiralty announced that whilst successfully defending a convoy 
both on its outward passage to Russia and on its return journey, H.M. ships 
and naval aircraft had sunk at least two U-boats. The ships concerned 
included “ Black Prince,” cruiser ; “‘ Chaser,” escort carrier ; ‘‘ Onslaught,” 
“ Oribi,” “‘ Boadicea’”’ and “ Mahratta,” destroyers. H.M.S. “ Mahratta”’ 
was sunk. 
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It was announced in.the House of Commons that 47 officers of the 
R.A.F. and Dominions and Allied air forces had been shot by the Germans 
after a mass escape from Stalag Luft III; 15 others had been recaptured 
and 14 were still at large. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked railway yards and other objectives in 
France ; Cologne was bombed and mines were laid in enemy waters. Seven 
aircraft were lost. 


20th May.—In the early morning, light coastal forces, manned by French naval 
personnel, torpedoed and sank an enemy trawler in the Channel. 





Allied air forces in very great strength made a dawn-to-dusk series of 
attacks upon twelve railway centres, nine airfields and other objectives in 
France. Seven bombers and seven fighters were lost. Two German aircraft 
were destroyed. 


In Italy the Eighth Army encountered stiff resistance on the “ Adolf 
Hitler ’’ line. The Fifth Army cleared the whole of the Gaeta peninsula. 

Progress was made by American-Chinese forces in Myitkyina, a third of 
the town being secured, and operations in the Mogaung valley developed 
favourably. Fighting continued on the Tiddim road. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


21st May.—Throughout the day Allied air forces, including U.S. heavy bombers, 
attacked railway centres, airfields and other military objectives in northern 
France, Holland, Belgium and Germany. Fifty-five aircraft were lost ; 
twenty German aircraft were shot down. 


In Italy heavy fighting on the “ Adolf Hitler” line continued. The 
Fifth Army made good progress in the coastal area. 


The R.A.F. made a successful attack at dusk on seven or eight German 
naval vessels near St. Malo. One aircraft was lost. 


At night the R.A.F. made a very heavy attack on Duisburg and also 
bombed targets in Hanover and an airfield in Belgium. Mines were laid in 
enemy waters. Thirty aircraft were lost. 


22nd May.—U.S. air forces, including heavy bombers, were engaged in attacks upon 
Kiel, military objectives in the Pas de Calais, and a large number of railway 
centres in the occupied territories. Thirteen aircraft were lost ; twenty-two 
German aircraft were destroyed. 


In Italy the Eighth Army was still heavily engaged in the Liri valley. 
Farther South, American troops of the Fifth Army made good progress in the 
mountains and the coastal sector. 


The R.A.F., which despatched over 1,000 aircraft, had Dortmund and 
Brunswick as its principal objectives at night. Other targets were at 
Ludwigshafen, an airfield in Belgium, and the railway centres of Orleans and 
Le Mans. Mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost 35 aircraft ; a number 
of German fighters were destroyed. 

At night German aircraft flew over coastal districts of southern England 
and part of East'Anglia. Bombs caused some damage and casualties. Six 
enemy aircraft were destroyed. 
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23rd May.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway objectives and airfields in France 
and targets in western Germany during the day. Allied air forces carried out 
supporting sweeps, but little opposition was encountered. One bomber and 
eight fighters were lost. 

In Italy the Allies attacked from the Anzio beach-head ; simultaneously 
the Eighth Army went forward to enlarge the breach in the “ Adolf Hitler ”’ 
line. Satisfactory progress was made. 

In Burma several Japanese attacks at Myitkyina were repulsed. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Berlin and Dortmund and 
railway targets in France. Mines were laid in enemy waters. No aircraft 
was lost. 

24th May.—Strong forces of U.S. aircraft, including heavy bombers, attacked 
Berlin and, with Allied aircraft, airfields in _France. Railway and other 
military targets in northern France were bombed later in the day. Seventy- 
seven German aircraft were destroyed ; 45 aircraft were lost. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Italian bases attacked aircraft factories and 
airfields near Vienna and at Wiener Neustadt. Graz airfield and the Zagreb 
railway yards were attacked also. 

On the main Italian front the progress of our forces continued. Pontecorvo 
was occupied. Troops advancing from the Anzio beach-head cut the Cisterna 
road. 

The Japanese announced the capture of Loyang, capital of Honan 
province. ' 

At night the R.A.F. bombed the railway yards at Aachen, an objective 
at Antwerp, and others in Berlin and in France. Mines were laid in enemy 
waters. Twenty-eight aircraft were lost. 


25th May.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway yards and aerodromes in France 

and Belgium during the day. Four bombers and 12 fighters were lost ; nine 
German aircraft were shot down. Other Allied air forces carried out similar 
operations, shooting down 23 aircraft for the loss of 16. 

Toulon and Lyons railway centres were attacked by U.S. heavy bombers 
based on Italy. 

In Italy the main Fifth Army advance linked up with that from 
the Anzio beach-head. 


26th May.—U.S. air forces attacked airfields, railway centres and other military 
objectives in France during the day. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked railway yards in France at St. 
Etienne, Lyons, Chambéry, Grenoble and Nice, also a railway bridge over the 
river Var. 

In Italy U.S. troops advancing from the Anzio beach-head captured 

. Cisterna and Cori. The enemy evacuated the whole area of the Pontine 
marshes and the Fifth Army secured San Giovanni on the southern edge of 
the Liri valley. The Eighth Army captured Monte Cairo and Roccasecca. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Ludwigshafen and a railway yard at Aachen, 
and laid mines in enemy waters. Two aircraft were lost. 
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27th May.—A large force of U.S«bombers attacked railway centres and other targets 

at Ludwigshafen, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Saarbrucken and Strasbourg and in 
the Metz vicinity. Objectives in France were attacked also. Twenty-four 
bombers and seven fighters were lost ; 49 German aircraft were shot down. 

Other Allied air forces attacked airfields, communications and radio 
installations in France during the day. Eleven bombers and five fighters 
were lost. 

U.S. bombers from Italy attacked railway targets in France, including 
Marseilles, Nimes and Avignon. 

Allied forces landed on Biak island, off the western tip of New Guinea. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the railway yards at Aachen, a military 
depot in Belgium, railway centres in France, and objectives in Berlin and 
Diisseldorf. Mines were laid in enemy waters. Twenty-seven aircraft were 
lost ; at least six German fighters were destroyed. 


28th May.—In the early morning the R.A.F. shot down three German mine-detector 
aircraft off the Frisian islands. 

U.S. heavy bombers and other Allied air forces carried out extensive 
attacks during the day, the objectives including targets at Cologne, synthetic 
oil plants in central Germany and railway bridges in France and Belgium. 
In all, g3 German aircraft were shot down ; 47 aircraft were lost. 

In Italy progress was made, in spite of obstinate resistance, against the 
Valmontone-Velletri line South-West of the Alban Hills. The Eighth Army 
pressed forward in the Liri valley. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked the railway centre at Angers, objectives 
on the French coast, and Ludwigshafen. Mines were laid in enemy waters. 
We lost one aircraft. 

Enemy aircraft dropped bombs at night upon districts of South and 
South-West England, causing damage and casualties. One of the raiders was 
shot down. 


29th May.—U.S. heavy bombers and other Allied air forces carried out widespread 
operations which included attacks upon two fighter factories in Poland (Posen 
and Kreising) and four in Germany (Leipzig, Gutow, Kottbus and Sorau) ; 
a synthetic oil plant near Stettin ; and railway targets and airfields in France 
and Belgium. One hundred German aircraft were shot down; 46 aircraft 
were lost. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked aircraft factories and airfields in the 
Wiener Neustadt area. 

Good progress was made by the Eighth Army in Italy, but heavy 
fighting developed in the Alban foothills, German opposition being particularly 
strong South-West of Velletri. 

In Burma the Chifese and American forces made progress at Myitkyina. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives in Hanover and western Germany and on 
the French coast at night. Mines were laid in enemy waters. We lost no 


aircraft. 
BI 
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German aircraft, two of which were destroyed, dropped bombs in coastal 
districts of South and South-West England at night, causing some damage 
and casualties. 


30th May.—Large forces of U.S. heavy bombers and Allied air formations carried out 
widespread operations during the day, attacking aircraft factories and airfields 
in Germany and various objectives, including bridges over the Seine, in 
France. Sixty-four German aircraft were shot down ; 21 aircraft were lost. 


German attacks North of Jassy were, for the most part, repulsed by the 
Russians with heavy loss to the enemy. 


Heavy fighting continued in Italy on the front of the Fifth Army from 
Valmontone to the sea. The Eighth Army made good progress beyond the 
Liri river. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives on the French coast and bombed 
targets in Leverkusen. Mines were laid in enemy waters. No aircraft was 
lost. 


31st May.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway centres in Germany—at Hamm, 
Osnabruck, Schwerte and Soest—and an aerodrome in France. Other Allied 
formations bombed the bridges over the Seine. 


The Russians repulsed further German attacks North of Jassy. 


The Ploésti area and Turnu-Severin were attacked by U.S. bombers 
based on Italy. ‘ 

In Italy the Fifth Army made important gains against strong opposition 
between Valmontone and the sea. The Eighth Army continued to advance 
up ‘‘ Highway 6,” capturing Frosinone ; farther to the North-East Sora was 
secured. 

In Burma Chinese-American troops made progress in their assault upon 
Myitkyina. 

The Admiralty announced that combined action by a Canadian escort 
group in the North Atlantic had resulted in the destruction of a U-boat. 
H.M.C. ships “St. Catharine,” frigate; ‘‘ Gatineau” and ‘“ Chaudiére,” 
destroyers ; and “ Chilliwack’ and “ Fennel,” corvettes, took part in the 
operations ; also H.M. ships “ Icarus,’’ destroyer, and “‘ Kenilworth Castle,” 
corvette. 

At night in great strength the R.A.F. bombed the French railway centres 
at Tergnier, Trappes and Saumur, also objectives upon the coast. Mines 
were laid in enemy waters. Eight aircraft were lost. 


As the time for the invasion of Europe drew nearer and nearer the Allied air 
attacks by day and night upon German centres of war production, airfields, com- 
munications and other military objectives reached a new pitch of intensity. 

The Russians were still preparing for their Summer offensive, but the capture 
of Sevastopol gave them virtual command of the Black Sea. . 

The success of the well-planned Allied offensive in Italy would hardly have 
been possible without the immense advantage conferred by our great superiority 
in the air. Naval bombardment was employed where possible. The early occupation 
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of Rome, if not the destruction gf the German armies, could now be expected with 
some confidence. 

R.A.F. attacks were intensified against shipping, ports and airfields in the 
area of the Aigean Sea, and increased air assistance was given to Marshal Tito’s 
forces in Yugoslavia. 

In spite of the advent of the monsoon, Japanese resistance in Burma necessitated 
continuous operations, and the capture of Myitkyina proved a slow and difficult task. 

The Allied attack upon Sourabaya was significant, seeing that the operation 
was carried out by the rearewenen South- East Asia, Central Pacific and South-West 
Pacific Commands. 


In April, as in March, the number of U-boats sunk exceeded the number of 
Allied merchant ships sunk by U-boat action. 

The Prime Minister announced that from Ist October, 1941, to March 31st, 
1944, the British Empire had sent to Russia 5,031 tanks, 6,778 aircraft and over 
£80,000,000 worth of raw materials, foodstuffs, machinery, etc. 


The loss was announced of H.M. ships, “ Stonehenge,” submarine ; “ Valley- 
field,” frigate, torpedoed in the North Atlantic whilst on escoi duty; and 
“Wyoming,” trawler. Also of the U.S. destroyer ‘‘ Lansdale” by air torpedo 
in the Mediterranean. 





1st June.—German attacks in the area North of Jassy were repulsed by the Russians. 

In Italy troops of the Fifth Army established themselves on Monte 
Artemisio, North-East of Velletri, thus penetrating the German line in the 
Alban foothills. The Eighth Army continued to advance along “ Highway 6.”’ 

At night Allied héavy bombers from Italy attacked railway targets 
at Szolnok, East of Budapest. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked a military objective near the French 
coast, Saumur railway junction and an objective in Denmark. Mines were 
laid in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 

Carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm attacked a German convoy 
off the Norwegian coast at night.’ Hits with bombs were obtained, and three 
supply ships and four escorting anti-aircraft vessels were damaged by gun- 
fire. We lost two naval fighters. 


2nd June.—A very strong force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked German military 
installations along. the Channel coast of France. No aircraft was lost. 
In Italy the Fifth Army made further progress after occupying Velletri 
and Valmontone. The Eighth Army, advancing North and West, captured 
Ferentino and Veroli. 


Attacking a German convoy in thie AZgean Sea, the R.A.F. left two merchant 
vessels and two of the escorting ships (one a destroyer) burning and badly 
damaged. All the other vessels, seven in number, received hits and at least 
two of the escorting aircraft were shot down. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Italy made extensive attacks upon railway 
centres in eastern Hungary and Transylvania. 
R.A.F. aircraft from Italy made a night attack upon the Rumanian 


Danube port of Giurgiu, where oil tanks were set on fire. 
cI 
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Large forces of R.A.F. bombers made night attacks upon the railway 
centre at Trappes, chemical works at Leverkusen and military objectives 
on the French coast. ‘‘ Intruders”’ attacked airfields, and mines were laid 
in enemy waters. Seventeen aircraft were lost ; nine German fighters were 
shot down. 


Coastal Command R.A.F. aircraft attacked shipping off Belle Isle at 
night, leaving a minesweeper on fire and an escort vessel seriously damaged. 


3rd June.—U.S. heavy bombers attacked targets in the Pas de Calais and Boulogne 


areas. Other air formations .bombed communications, factories, airfields 
and other objectives over a wide extent of France. Seven aircraft were lost 
during the day’s operations. 

In Italy the Fifth Army broke through the German defences South of 
Rome (Alban hills). All enemy resistance ceased South of ‘‘ Highway 6.” 
The Eighth Army made progress North-westwards. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives on the French coast and also 
Ludwigshafen. Mines were laid in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 


4th June.—U.S. heavy bombers and other air formations attacked military objectives 


on the French coast and railway communications, including bridges, in 
France. 

The Admiralty announced that aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm operating 
from H.M. carrier ‘‘ Nairana,’’ recently drove off a number of German aircraft 
which attempted to shadow a valuable convoy in the North Atlantic. Two 
of the enemy were destroyed ; we lost ene aircraft. 

At night the Fifth Army occupied Rome and continued its advance 
in pursuit of the retreating Germans. 


Russian aircraft bombed the railway centre at Kishinev at night. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked military objectives along the French 
coast and others at Cologne. Mines were laid in enemy waters. No aircraft 
was lost. 


5th June.—U.S. heavy bombers and other Allied air formations in great strength 





made extensive attacks upon factories, communications, transport and 
other military objectives in France and Belgium. 


The Canadian Minister for Naval Services announced that the combined 
action of H.M.C. ships “‘ St. Laurent,’”’ destroyer, and ‘‘ Swansea,”’ frigate, 
and H.M. destroyer “‘ Forester’ had resulted in the sinking of a U-boat in 
the North Atlantic. 


In Italy the Fifth Army crossed the Tiber at many places and continued 
its advance. The Eighth Army was heavily engaged in the hills North of 
“ Highway 6.” 

King Victor Emanuel of Italy retired in favour of his son the Prince of 
Piedmont. 


The Admiralty announced that H.M. submarines operating in the 
Mediterranean and Aigean seas had sunk 31 more vessels of various types 
and damaged nine others. 

U.S. submarines operating in Far Eastern and Pacific waters were 
officially stated to have sunk 16 more Japanese ships. 
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6th June.—‘‘ Under the command of General Eisenhower, Allied naval forces, 


supported by strong air forces, began landing Allied armies this 
morning on the northern coast of France.’’ The troops were landed 
in Normandy on a broad fromt, and satisfactory progress was made through- 
out the day. Airborne forces in considerable strength came into action. 


In Italy troops of the Fifth Army progressed ten miles beyond Rome. 
North-East of the city the Eighth Army was heavily engaged. 


U.S. bombers, which started from and returned to their bases in 
U.S.S.R. territory, bombed the aerodromes at Galatz (Rumania). Six 
German fighters were shot down ; two of the U.S. fighter escort were lost. 


Heavy bombers from Italy attacked Ploésti, railway yards at Brasov 
and Pitesti (Rumania), and Belgrade; also the Iron Gate canal at Turnu 
Severin. 


7th June.—In Normandy, Bayeux was captured and the Bayeux—Caen road 


crossed at several points. Our sea-borne and airborne troops made contact. 
Progress continued in spite of a fierce enemy resistance, and our forces were 
steadily built up by fresh disembarkations. At least 82 German aircraft 
were shot down, and 20 were destroyed on the ground. 

Advancing north-westwards from Rome, the Fifth Army occupied 


Civita Vecchia. Farther to the East our troops approached Civita Castell- 
ana. The Eighth Army captured Subriaco and Monte Rotondo. 


8th June.—In Normandy the progress of the Ailied troops coritinued in all sectors, 





in spite of the armoured reinforcements employed by the Germans. Dis- 
embarkations proceeded. 


The Allied advance in Italy continued, the enemy beginning to withdraw 
in the Adriatic sector. Progress West of the Tiber was rapid. 
Allied aircraft attacked a Japanese cruiser and six destroyers off the 


coast of Dutch New Guinea, sinking four destroyers and damaging a fifth. 
In this affair five enemy aircraft were shot down. 


gth June.—In Normandy, American troops entered Isigny. British and Canadian 





forces repulsed German attacks in the‘vicinity of Caen. 
A German destroyer was driven ashore and burnt out off Batz (Brest 
peninsula). 


In Italy the Fifth Army captured the towns of Viterbo, Vetralla and 
Tarquinia, and continued its advance. An advance began in the Adriatic 
sector, where Orsogna was occupied. 


Allied. minesweepers entered the port of Santo Stefano. 
U.S. heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives at Munich. 


Marshal Badoglio resigned and Signor Bonomi consented to form a new 
Italian cabinet. 


At night the R.A.F., without loss, bombed objectives in Berlin. 


roth June.—In Channel waters during the early morning, light coastal forces of 








the Royal Navy sank four armed trawlers by torpedo and damaged another 
by gunfire. One of our motor torpedo-boats was lost. 
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In Normandy British troops reached Tilly-sur-Seulles, naval guns sup- 
porting the advance in this sector. German attacks in the vicinity of Caen 
were repulsed. American forces made progress in the Isigny—Carentan area. 
Allied air bases were established on French soil. 

The Russians on the Leningrad front launched an offensive on the 
Karelian isthmus and captured Terijoki. 

In Italy the Eighth Army, following up the retreating Germans in the 
Adriatic sector, occupied Pescara. The Allied advance continued North-East 
and North-West of Rome. 


Allied air forces from Italy bombed Ploésti. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in Berlin and laid mines in enemy 
waters. Two aircraft were lost. 


11th June—In Normandy American forces captured Lison and continued their 
advance into the forest of Cerisy. Intense fighting against German armour 
continued near Tilly-sur-Seulles. , 

In Italy the Eighth Army on the Adriatic front reached the river Pescara. 
Avezzano,.in the Appenines, was occupied. East and West of the Tiber the 
Allied advance continued. 

Allied heavy bombers attacked many objectives in the Balkans : Foscani, 
Constanza, Giurgiu and Smerderevo. 


Allied bombers attacked objectives in Bulgaria at night. 


The R.A.F. attacked objectives ia Berlin at night and laid mines in 
enemy waters. Two aircraft were lost. 


12th June.—In Normandy American troops occupied Carentan. Heavy fighting 
continued in the Tilly sector. 

Russian forces continued their advance on the Karelian isthmus. 

In Italy the Allies continued to advance along the Adriatic coast, on 
both sides of Lake Bolsena, and along the Tyrrhenian coast towards Orbetello. 
German opposition developed in the centre of the front astride the Tiber. 

R.A.F. bombers from Italy attacked the oil .refineries at Komarom 
(North-West of Budapest) at night. 

At night the R.A.F. in considerable force boinbed the synthetic oil 
plant at Gelsenkirchen and objectives in Cologne, and laid mines in enemy 
waters. Seventeen aircraft were lost. 


13th June.—Satisfactory progress was made at nrany parts of the Normandy 
front, notably on the Cherbourg peninsula and East of Caen. Allied patrols 
reached Caumont. 

More than thirty separate attacks were made by Allied air forces upon 
E-boats and other German vessels in the sperma and adjacent waters. Many 
of these craft were sunk. 

It was officially reported that a U-boat had been sunk in mid-Atlantic 
by H.M.C. frigate, “ Prince Rupert,” in co-operation with two American 
warships. 

In Italy the Allied advance North of Rome approached Narni. Progress 
was made on both sides of Lake Bolsena. 
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Allied heavy bomberg from Italy attacked objectives at Munich and 
Innsbruck. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked targets in western Germany and laid mines 
in enemy waters. No aircraft was lost. 

Enemy flying bombs made their first raid at night, causing 
casualties and damage in southern England. 


14th June——In Normandy the heaviest fighting took place in the regions of 

Carentan, Montebourg and Caen. The Allies advanced westward in the 
Les Sablons—Baupte vicinity. 

In daylight a strong force of Lancasters made an intensive attack upon 
E-boats, E-boat pens and other objectives at Le Havre. The attack was 
continued at night. 

The Allied armies in Italy entered L’Aquila (Adriatic sector), closed 
in on Terni and occupied Orvieto. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil refineries on the Danube, 
South of Budapest (Hungary). 


At night the R.A.F. bombed Gelsenkirchen and laid mines in enemy 
waters. We lost no aircraft. 


15th June—At dawn Coastal Command R.A.F. made a very successful attack 

upon a strongly escorted convoy off the Frisian islands. Eleven vessels were 
sunk or severely damaged. 

In Normandy progress was made West of Pont l’Abbé on the Cherbourg 
peninsula. German counter-attacks were repulsed at many parts of the front. 

Before nightfall Allied heavy bombers attacked concentrations of 
E-boats, R-boats and minesweepers in harbour at Boulogne. 

In Italy the Eighth Army occupied Terni and Todi. The Fifth Army 
continued its advance beyond Orvieto and towards Grosseto. 

Long-range nieces from Italy attacked aerodromes in the South of 
France. 


American forces landed on Saipan island in the Marianas group. 


“‘ B.29 Super-fortresses ” from bases in China bombed industrial targets 
(steel works) at Yawata on the Japanese island of Kyushu. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in western Germany and laid 
mines in enemy waters. One aircraft was lost. 


16th June.—In Normandy Allied advances continued ; St. Sauveur le Vicomte was 

. reached, and ground gained between Gaumont and Tilly. North-East of 
Caen enemy concentrations of armour were er by H.MLS. “ Ramillies.” 
The King visited the front. 

The Allied advance in Italy reached Gaius (Fifth Army), Foligno, 
Trevi and Spoleto (Eighth Army). In the Adriatic sector our troops were 
in contact with partisan forces which had occupied Teramo. 

Strong forces of the R.A.F. at night bombed the synthetic oil centre 
of Sterkrade (Ruhr) and objectives in the Pas de Calais area. An attack. 
was made on Berlin and mines were laid in enemy waters. In these operations 
33 aircraft were lost. 
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17th June.—In Normandy Allied forces advanced East and West of Tilly and South 


of Isigny. St. Saveur le Vicomte (Cherbourg penirisula) was captured. 


R.A.F. Coastal Command made a successful attack against enemy 
minesweepers and trawlers off the Dutch coast. 

The Allied advance in Italy continued, our troops approaching Perugia. 
French forces landed on the island of Elba. 

Russian aircraft bombed German aerodromes in the Baranovichi, Pinsk 
and Minsk areas at night. 

R.A.F. night operations included the bombing of objectives in Berlin 
and in western Germany. Mines were laid in enemy waters. 


18th June.—In Normandy the Allied wedge across the base of the Cherbourg 


peninsula was strengthened and expanded. Heavy fighting occurred in the 
Tilly area. 

In the course of air operations U.S. heavy bombers in great strength 
attacked the oil plants at Hamburg. 

On the Karelian isthmus Russian forces penetrated the third Finnish” 
defence line—the Mannerheim Line—and captured Koivisto. 


. The Allied advance in Italy was hampered by heavy rain. Fighting took 
place around Perugia ; Assisi was occupied by our troops. 
During a Japanese attack upon an American fleet off Saipan island 
(Marianas), 353 enemy aircraft were destroyed. Forty-nine American 
aircraft were lost. 


tgth June.—In Normandy, co-ordinated attacks along the ‘northern front ” 


brought Cherbourg under artillery fire. Allied forces occupied Bricquebec. 
Farther East, the Germans were driven from Tilly-sur-Seulles. 


Russian forces widened the breach made in the Mannerheim Line to over 
thirty miles, capturing Muola and Summa. 


The Allied advance in Italy continued despite heavy rain. On the 
Adriatic coast the Tessino river was reached; Perugia was entered ; and, 
farther to the West, considerable progress was made by the Fifth Army. 
German resistance ceased on the island of Elba, naval light forces sinking 
several vessels filled with escaping German troops. 


In an engagement off the Mariana islands (see 18th June), American 
naval aircraft sank or damaged fourteen Japanese ships, including 
three aircraft carriers, one battleship, one cruiser and three destroyers. The 
Japanese fleet withdrew towards the Formosa-Luzon Channel. 


20th June.—Allied forces advancing on Cherbourg reached the fortifications. 





Valognes, Les Pieux, Rauville and Couville were occupied. Heavy fighting 
occurred in the Tilly area. 

Allied air forces in considerable strength attacked in daylight a number 
of oil refineries and plants and other targets in Germany. 

Russian forces captured Viipuri (Viborg). 

The advance of the Allied armies in Italy was hampered by heavy rain. 
German resistance in Perugia ceased. : 

American forces completed the capture of the Japanese airfields on 
Biak island, off the North-West coast of Dutch New Guinea. 
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21st June.—Allied forces continued to close in on Cherbourg. 


More than 1,000 U.S. heavy bombers, heavily escorted, made a day- 
light attack upon Berlin and other objectives in Germany. A portion 
of this force landed at bases in Russia. 


In Finland Russian forces broke through the enemy’s defences North 
of Lake Onega. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked industrial objectives in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland. Berlin was bombed and mines were laid in enemy waters. 
Forty-six aircraft were lost in these operations. 


An Allied naval and air attack was made upon Port Blair (Andaman 
islands) ; R.A.F. heavy bombers attacked an airfield there at night. 


22nd June.—Operations against Cherbourg proceeded, heavy attacks being made 
from the air. Bombers and fighters attacked gun positions and barracks 
on Alderney (C.I.). 


In Finland Russian forces made good progress North of Lake Onega, 
between Lakes Onega and Ladoga, and on the Karelian isthmus. 


On the Burma front the last Japanese troops were cleared from the 
Kohima-Imphal road. 


At night the R.A.F. bombed objectives in Hamburg and laid mines in 
enemy waters. 


23rd June.—In the early morning, off Jersey, light coastal forces made a successful 
attack upon a German convoy. 

A convoy of seven vessels seeking to escape from Cherbourg in the 
early morning was intercepted by Allied light forces which destroyed two 
vessels and probably sank three others. An air attack damaged three enemy 
vessels off St. Malo. 

The attack towards Cherbourg made steady progress. Our forces gained 
ground North-East of Caen. 

Strong forces of heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil installations 
at Ploésti and Giurgiu (Rumania) and the railway yards at Nish (Yugo- 
slavia). 

The U.S. Navy Department announced that 16 more Japanese ships 
had been sunk by American submarines in Far Eastern waters. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked objectives in Bremen. 


24th June.—The final assault upon Cherbourg began. St. Honorine (river 
Orne sector) was captured. 


U.S. heavy bombers made daylight attacks upon objectives in North- 
West Germany. 

After two days’ fighting the Russians forced the whole line of the 
Svir river between Lakes Onega and Ladoga. North-West of Vitebsk 
they broke through the German defences and reached the western 
Dvina. South-West and South of Vitebsk notable advances were made ; 
also in the directions of Orsha and Mogilev. 

The Fifth Army, advancing in the coastal sector of the Italian front, 
approached Masoa. North of Perugia, the Eighth Army was still heavily 
engaged. 
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Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in the Ploésti- 
Bucharest area. , 

In Burma U.S. troops made progress in a dawn attack at Myitkyina. 
Allied forces entered Mogaung. 


25th June.—U.S. troops entered Cherbourg and fighting in the streets continued. 
In the Fontenay region (West of Caen) the Allies made progress. 

An Allied naval force bombarded targets in the Cherbourg area. 

General Koenig was appointed-to command the “ French Forces of the 
Interior.” 

The Russians made progress West and South of Vitebsk and in the 
direction of Orsha, Mogilev and Zhlobin. North of Rogachev they forced 
the river Drut. Their advance in Finland continued. 

The Admiralty announced that in a recent attack upon a convoy pro- 
ceeding to North Russia three U-boats were sunk and others damaged by 
the naval and air escort. H.M. ships engaged included the cruiser 
“‘ Diadem,”’ the carriers “‘ Activity ” and ‘“‘ Tracker,” the destroyer ‘‘ Keppel,” 
and the sloops “‘ Starling”’ and “ Magpie.”” Our naval fighters shot down 
six German aircraft. for the loss of one. 

In Italy U.S. troops occupied Piombino on the western coast, and 
the general advance of the Allies continued. 

At night an oil refinery South of Budapest was attacked by R.A.F. 
bombers from Italy. 

26th June.—U.S. forces completed the capture of Cherbourg. A strong 
Allied attack towards the Villers Bocage-Caen main road secured the villages 
of Cheux and Fontenay. 

The Russians captured Vitebsk and continued to advance West . 
and South-West of the city; made progress in the regions of Orsha and . 
Mogilev; and captured Zhlobin. In Finland Russian forces occupied 
Olonets, between Lakes Onega and Ladoga. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Russian bases attacked the synthetic oil 
plant at Drohobcyz (Poland) and flew on to Italy. 

In- Italy successful attacks were made against the German positions West 
and East of Lake Trasimeno. The Eighth Army entered Chiusi. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in and near Vienna. 

In Burma the capture of Mogaung was completed. 

The R.A.F. attacked objectives at Géttingen during the night and laid 
mines in enemy waters. One aircraft was lost. 

At night R.A.F. Coastal Command made a successful attack upon E-boats 
off the Hook of Holland. 


27th June.—In the early morning our light coastal forces successfully engaged 
German armed trawlers and minesweepers off the coast of Jersey ; and off 
the Dutch coast another of our flotillas attacked four armed trawlers, 
destroying two. 
In Normandy Allied attacks South-East of Tilly cut the Villers Bocage- 
Caen main road. “i 
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Russian forces captared Orsha and, farther South, entered Mogilev. 


Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives at Budapest and 
at Brod on the Belgrade-Zagreb main railway line. 


28th June.—In Normandy more Allied forces crossed the Odon and tank engagements 
took place South of the river. Heavy fighting occurred North and Nortk- 
East of Caen. 
The Russian armies captured Mogilev and, in the region of Bobruisk, 
the town and railway junction of Ossipovichi. 


In Italy the Fifth Army occupied Castagneto, on the coast, and the 
advance on Siena proceeded. 


Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives near Bucharest 
and an airfield at Karlovo (Bulgaria). At night targets at Giurgiu were 
bombed. 


At night the R.A.F. attacked Saarbriicken and an industrial plant 
North of Essen. Mines were laid in enemy waters. 


29th June.—In Normandy the bridgehead over the river Odon was extended on 
both flanks by the Allies, in spite of obstinate German resistance. The forts 
in the Cherbourg breakwater surrendered. 


During the course of Allied air qperations, bombing attacks were made 
upon aircraft factories at Leipzig, Oschersleben, Aschersleben and Faller- 
sleben (near Brunswick), an oil refinery near Leipzig, and other targets in 
central Germany. 


The Allied advance in Italy continued, the Fifth Army approaching 
Cecina and Siena. The Eighth Army captured Castiglione del Lago. 


In the evening R.A.F. Coastal Command made a successful attack 
upon a German convoy in the Bay of Biscay. 


30th June.—In Normandy fighting continued on both sides of the river Odon. 


Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. 


The U.S.A. broke off diplomatic relations with Finland. 


The month was one of great events, for the opening stages of the concerted 
offensive by the United Nations achieved remarkable successes which augured well 
for the future. 


The invasion of France by British, Dominion and U.S. forces, an operation 
unprecedented in character, was-remarkable as a triumph of planning; it was 
launched in defiance of the weather, was satisfactorily defended in narrow seas from 
air, surface and under-water attack, and made full use of parachute troops and 
airborne troops, armament and material. Moreover, naval bombardment mastered 
powerful land fortifications and supported land attacks many miles from the coast ; 
and air forces, assisted by the French “ Army of the Interior,” played havoc far and 
wide with the German communications. Amongst H.M. ships engaged were the 
battleships “‘ Warspite,’”’ ‘‘ Ramillies,” “‘ Nelson,” and “ Rodney,” and the cruisers 
“Glasgow,” “ Belfast,” ‘‘ Mauritius,’ ‘‘ Arethusa,” ‘‘ Hawkins,” ‘‘ Danae,” 
‘* Bellona,” “‘ Enterprise,” “Orion,” ‘‘ Black Prince,’ ‘‘ Frobisher,’ ‘“‘ Seres,”’ 
“ Ajax” and “Sirius.” The U.S. battleships ‘‘ Nevada,” “Texas” and 
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“‘ Arkansas,’ and the cruisers ‘‘ Augusta, Quincy’ and “ Tuscaloosa’’ took 
part; also the cruisers “ Dragon’’ (Polish) and “ Montcalm” and “‘ Georges 
Leygues ”’ (French), the Dutch vessels “ Flores ’’ and “‘ Soemba,” and the Norwegian 
destroyer ‘‘ Stord.”” The casualties in France, 6th-zoth June inclusive, amounted 
to: U.S.A., 24,162 ; Great Britain, 13,572 ; Canada, 2,815. 


The Soviet Armies also had great successes. They drove the Finns from the 
Karelian isthmus and then opened an offensive North of the Pripet marshes 
which routed a score or more of German divisions and began to clear the way from 
White Russia into the plains of Poland and the Baltic coast. 


First to move, however, had been the Allied armies in Italy. A great victory 
resulted in the fall of Rome, and the pursuit of the Germans continued until it 
approached Siena. When Rome was entered the casualties of the British, Indian 
and Dominion troops in Italy had amounted to 73,122. 


A great feature of this warfare was the strategic bombing operations of the 
Allies. Germany herself provided many objectives as heretofore. U.S. heavy 
bombers from Italy in their attacks upon enemy communications and other military 
objectives in the Balkans and in Austria and Germany flew on to bases in Soviet 
territory ; the R.A.F. laid mines which stopped much traffic on the Danube. 


In addition to the uprising of the French partisans, the Danes towards the 
end of the month started a spontaneous revolt in Copenhagen. Sabotage operations 
on a large scale occurred in all the occypied countries. 


The new German weapon—the “ flying bomb ”’ or “ aerial torpedo ’’—continued 
to inflict damage and cause casualties in London and southern England by day and 
night after its first employment (see 13th June), although many of the missiles were 
destroyed on their way by fighters, A.A. gun-fire and balloon barrage. Its action 
presented all the characteristics of an intermittent bombardment by heavy artillery. 

Despite the monsoon, fighting in Burma continued. Our position in Manipur 
appeared to be restored, but Japanese resistance at Myitkyina was not yet at an 
end. The American landing in Saipan (see 15th June) and defeat of the Japanese 
air forces and fleet endeavouring to resist it were events of great strategical 
importance in the Pacific. 

The Allied shipping losses from enemy action during May were the lowest for 
any month since the war began. The only warship announced as lost during June 
was the U.S. submarine “ Grayback,” whilst operating in the Pacific. 
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1st July—On the Cherbourg Peninsula German resistance ceased. Enemy 
counter-attacks persisted in the region of Tilly-sur-Seulles. 
The Russian armies continued their progress in Finland between Lakes 
Onega and Ladoga. They advanced also towards Polotsk, forced: the river 
Beresina to capture Borisov, and developed their offensive West of Mogilev 
and North-West and West of Bobruisk. 


The Allies advanced along the whole Italian front, passing Cecina on 
the western coast and pursuing the Germans North of Lake Trasimento. 


2nd July.—Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in the Budapest 
area and railway centres in Yugoslavia. 
U.S. forces landed on Noemfoor island, Dutch New Guinea. 


3rd July.—U.S. troops in the neck of the Cherbourg peninsula began to advance 
southward. 


Minsk, capital of White Russia, was captured by the Russians, 
who also entered Polotsk and made progress in the direction of Baranovichi. 

In Italy French troops entered Siena. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in Rumania. 


German E-boats were repulsed when they attempted to enter the Channel 
from the eastward at night. 


4th July.—Light coastal forces attacked a German flotilla off the Dutch coast in 

the early morning; an enemy minesweeper was destroyed by torpedo. 
Enemy convoys were engaged, also, off St. Malo and near Jersey, two vessels 
being sunk by torpedo. 

In Normandy the Allies attacked West of Caen, Canadian troops entering 
Carpiquet. American forces made progress towards La Haye du Puits. 

Russian advances continued on the Karelian front; Polotsk was 
captured ; and progress continued towards Baranovichi. 

In Italy the. advance on Leghorn met with obstinate resistance. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives at Brasov and Pitesti 
(Rumania). 

Allied forces entered Ukhrul, the Japanese base on the Indo-Burma 
border, where fighting continued. : 


At night German R-boats and E-boats seeking to operate from Le Havre 
were intercepted by our light coastal forces. Two R-boats were sunk and 
one damaged. 


sth July.—Early in the morning light forces of the Royal Navy and aircraft of 
Coastal Command made successful attacks upon several groups of enemy 
vessels off the Dutch coast. One motor torpedo-boat and one aircraft 
were lost. 


AI 
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In Normandy U.S. troops reached La Haye du Puits. Fighting at 
Carpiquet continued. 

On the Karelian front the Russians captured Salmi. North-West of 
Minsk they occupied Molodechno, and their advance continued South of 
Minsk, in the Baranovichi area, and in the middle reaches of the Pripet 
river, where Tura was captured. 

It was officially reported that a U.S. carrier-borne force had sunk five 
Japanese ships and destroyed 25 enemy aircraft in a naval and air attack 
on Iwo Jima and Haha Jima in the Volcano islands, North of the Marianas. 
Six American aircraft were lost. 

The Admiralty announced that during recent patrols in Far Eastern 
waters, H.M. submarines had sunk nine supply ships and damaged two. 

U.S. submarines were announced to have sunk 17 more Japanese ships 
in the Pacific. These included a light cruiser and a destroyer. 

At night, during R.A.F. operations in the A2gean Sea, four German 
convoys were attacked with success. 


6th July.—Canadian destroyers in the early morning engaged and left on fire three 


German armed trawlers near the French coast. 

In Normandy the fight for La Haye du Puits continued. 

Rundstedt, commanding the German armies on the Western Front, 
was succeeded by Kluge. 

It was announced that the Canadian frigate “Swansea” and H.M. 
sloop ‘‘ Pelican’ had sunk a U-boat in the Atlantic. 
' The Russians made a notable advance on the Karelian front; also 
North and North-West of Polotsk ; and North, North-West and South-West 

of Minsk. Farther South they captured Kovel. 
In Italy German resistance stiffened along the whole front South ot 
Ancona, Arezzo and Leghorn. 


7th July.—In the early morning a German flotilla which approached our. shipping 





off the Normandy coast was repulsed with loss. 

During the course of air operations in the Western theatre more than 
1,000 U.S. bombers attacked targets in the Leipzig area; in addition to 
114 German aircraft shot down, at least 30 were damaged or destroyed on 
the ground. 

In Normandy Allied forces made progress in the Carentan sector, where 
they approached St. Jean de Daye. American troops entered La Haye 
du. Puits. 

In Italy American troops of the Fifth Army occupied Bosignano and 
Castellina. Limited advances were made by the Eighth Army towards 
Arezzo and Ancona. 

Allied bombers from Italy attacked oil-plants in German Silesia; other 
air forces attacked targets at Zagreb (Yugoslavia) and Salonika. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked the naval base at Sasebo on Kyushu, the 
southernmost island of Japan, where Yawata was again bombed, and also 
the industrial centre of Omura. 
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8th July.—In the early morning Coastal Command aircraft made a successful 
attack upon a German convoy off the Frisian islands. 

Coastal forces of the Royal Navy, with which were H.M. ships “ Thorn- 
borough ” and “ Cattistock ” and the French destroyer ‘“‘ La Combattante,” 
fought successful engagements with E-boats and minesweepers between 
Cap d’Antifer and Le Havre. 

In Normandy the Allied attacks on Caen were renewed. On the West 
progress was made round La Haye du Puits and South-West of St. Jean 
de Daye. 

The Russians made progress West of Petrozavodsk (Finnish front) ; 
broke into Vilna; captured Baranovichi; and advanced towards Pinsk. 

The Admiralty announced that ten enemy ships had been sunk by 
H.M. submarines operating in the Mediterranean. 

U.S. forces completed the conquest of the island of Saipan (Marianas). 


gth July.—Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy successfully engaged four enemy 
armed trawlers off the Hook of Holland in the early morning. 
Coastal Command aircraft and aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm successfully 
attacked enemy shipping off the Dutch coast. 
In Normandy the Allies advanced into Caen from the North and 
West, forcing the Germans out of the town back to the line of the river Orne. 
On the West, in the Carentan vicinity, the Allies made progress. 


A joint British and American announcement was made to the effect 
that our aircraft and naval forces had foiled the attacks upon the invasion 
fleets by U-boats operating from their bases in France and Norway. The 
enemy’s losses had been heavy; one of our merchant ships had been sunk 
either by U-boat or by mine. 


The Russian armies advanced West of Petrozavodsk (Finnish frontier) ; 
South-West of Dvinsk; East of Minsk, where Lida was captured; South 
of Baranovichi; and East of Pinsk. In Vilna street fighting continued. 


In Italy Allied troops made a successful advance in the hills South- 
East of Leghorn. 


Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked the oil refineries at Ploésti. 


On the Burma front Japanese resistance round Ukhrul was 
finally crushed. 


1oth July.—In Normandy the Allied advance towards the river Orne was strongly 
contested. Some progress was made in the direction of St. Lo and South 
of La Haye du Puits. 

On the Karelian front the Russians captured Pitkaranta. Their 
advances continued South and South-West of Dvinsk; beyond Vilna; in 
the region South of Lida where Slonim was captured ; and in the direction 
of Pinsk, Luminets being liberated. 

In Italy troops of the Fifth Army made progress North-West of Volterra. 
(Leghorn sector). 


11th July—In Normandy German counter-attacks were repulsed along the whole: 
front. The Allies advanced South from La Haye du Puits and towards. 
St. Lo. 





i. 
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Allied air operations included a very heavy bombing attack upon the 
Munich area. 


The Russians advanced North and North-East of Pitkaranta (Finland) ; 
North-West of Polotsk; South and South-West of Dvinsk; North-West 
and South-West of Vilna; and South of Lida. 


President Roosevelt announced that the French National Committee 
had been accepted by the U.S.A. as the authority for civil administration 
in liberated France. 


12th July.—In Normandy the Allied forces in the West made steady progress South 
of La Haye du Puits and along the whole front to the vicinity of St. Lo. 

Allied air operations again included the bombing of objectives in the 
Munich area, large forces of aircraft being employed. 

Russian forces made further progress on the Finnish front. North-West 
and West of Novo Sokolniki they opened a fresh offensive. North-West of 
Polotsk and South-West of Dvinsk; in the area of Vilna, where fighting 
continued in the town; South-West of Lida; and West and South-West 
of Baranovichi the Russian offensive made fresh progress. 

East of Aitape, on the northern coast of New Guinea, a Japanese counter- 
offensive was repulsed with heavy loss to the enemy. 


13th July.—In Normandy the Allied forces made progress on a ten-mile front South 
of La Haye du Puits and also towards St. Lo. 

After five days’ fighting the Russians quelled all German resistance 
in Vilna. They made notable advances between Polotsk and Dvinsk 
and in the region of the Niemen towards Grodno. 

For the third day in succession strong forces of Allied heavy bombers 
attacked objectives in the Munich area. At the same time, Saarbriicken 
was bombed. 

On the Italian front the Allies made successful attacks upon the enemy’s 
positions covering Arezzo and Leghorn. 


14th July.—Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy attacked a patrol of enemy 

armed trawlers off Ymuiden, sinking one and damaging another by torpedo. 

In Normandy Allied forces at the base of the Cherbourg peninsula made 
steady progress on the whole front West of St. Lo. 

Advancing towards Byelostok, the Russians captured Volkovysk ; and 
farther South, in their progress towards Brest Litovsk, they entered Pinsk. 

In Italy the Fifth Army continued to close in on Leghorn. French 
troops took Poggibonsi, between Leghorn and Arezzo. 

Hungarian oil refineries and objectives at Budapest were attacked by 
U.S. heavy bombers from Italy. At night the R.A.F. bombed the oil ney 
at Brod (Yugoslavia). 


p5th July.—A destroyer force consisting of H.M.S. “ Tartar,” H.M.C.S. “ Haida” 
and the Polish “‘ Blyskavica,” sank two enemy vessels and left another in a 
sinking condition off the French coast. 
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A force of E-boats from Le Havre was repulsed by light coastal forces 
of the Royal Navy, which set one enemy vessel on fire. In another en- 
gagement near by a mixed enemy force of armed trawlers and E-boats was 
driven back. 


In their advance towards the Latvian border the Russians captured 
Opochka. Progress continued farther South beyond Vilna, on the Niemen, 
and North-West of Pinsk. 


U.S. heavy bombers from Italy attacked the oil installations at Ploésti. 


16th July—%In Normandy the Allies made some progress towards St. Lo, and South- 


West of Caen. 


A big force of U.S. heavy bombers again attacked targets in the Munich 
area and objectives at Saarbriicken. 


The Russian armies made successful advances West and South-West 
of Opochka (Latvian border) ; West of Vilna ; on the Niemen, where Grodno 
was captured; North-West and West of Volkovysk; and West of Pinsk 
in the direction of Brest Litovsk. 

In Italy the Eighth Army occupied Arezzo, and advanced West 
of the town. On the coast the Fifth Army arrived within five miles of 
Leghorn. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked an aerodrome and other 
objectives in the vicinity of Vienna. Forty-four German fighters were shot 
down. At night our bombers attacked an oil refinery near Belgrade. 


17th July.—Carrier-borne aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm, with naval escort, bombed 


the German battleship “ Tirpitz’’ in Alten Fjord, Norway. 
In Normandy the Allies made progress on the front Lessay-Noyers. 


West of Opochka and North of Drissa the Russians made further progress 
towards the Latvian frontier ; on the front southward as far as the region 
of Brest Litovsk the advance continued. 


18th July.—Coastal forces of the Allied navies fought three actions with enemy 








ships in the early morning off the river Authie, German R-boats and armed 
trawlers being severely damaged. Coastal Command aircraft partially 
destroyed an enemy convoy South-West of Heligoland in the evening. 

In Normandy, British and Canadian troops of the Second Army attacked 
and broke through into the area East of the Orne and South-East of Caen. 
U.S. troops completed the occupation of St. Lo. 

Strong forces of escorted U.S. heavy bombers attacked the German 
Air Force experimental stations at Peenemunde and Zinnowitz. At least 
twenty-one German fighters were shot down. 

A new Russian offensive opened successfully in the direction of Lvov. 
From the borders of Latvia to the Brest Litovsk region the Russian advance 
continued. 

In Italy Polish troops took Ancona on the Adriatic coast. West of 
Arezzo British troops crossed the Arno on a front of six miles. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked an aircraft factory at Fried- 
richshafen and other objectives in Germany. 
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19th July.—In Normandy the Allied forces made further progress in their attacks 





South and East of Caen. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers, with escorts, attacked objectives 
over a wide area of Germany. At least seventeen German aircraft were shot 
down and thirty-six were destroyed on the ground. 

After two days’ fighting the Russians broke through the German defences 
South of Ostrov (Latvian border). From West of Opochka southward to the 
region of Brest Litovsk the advance continued ; also towards Lvov. 

In Italy U.S. troops entered Leghorn. The operations of the Allies 
were hampered by heavy rain. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in the Munich area. 


20th July.—Although hampered by heavy rain the Allied forces in Normandy made 


progress astride the Caen-Falaise road. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great strength attacked aircraft factories and 
oil plants over a wide extent of Germany, concentrating in particular on 
the Leipzig area. 

After three days’ fighting the Russians, in an advance from the Kovel 
area, reached the western Bug. Vladimir Volynsky and Rava Russkaya, 
in the Western Ukraine, were captured. In the advance towards Brest 
Litovsk, Kobryn fell, and northward to the Latvian border progress was 
maintained. 

After sixteen days’ preliminary air and naval bombardment U.S. forces 
landed on the island of Guam. 

An attempt was officially reported to have been made upon 
the life of Hitler, who sustained slight burns and concussion in a bomb 
explosion which injured many members of his military staff, two of them 
fatally. 


21st July.—Coastal Command R.A.F. attacked an escorted convoy, comprising 


some forty vessels, off Heligoland. Several of the enemy ships were sunk 
and few escaped damage. 

Bad weather held up operations in Normandy. 

More than 1,100 U.S. heavy bombers attacked targets in Southern 
Germany, including factories at Regensburg, Schweinfurt and Ebelsbach. 

Russian forces captured Ostrov, near the Latvian border. 

In Italy the Allies advanced at many points, U.S. patrols being within 
four miles of Pisa. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked the oil plants at Brux 
(Czechoslovakia). At night R.A.F. bombers, also from Italy, attacked the 
Czechoslovak oil refinery at Pardubice. 

Berlin announced that the chief conspirator in the plot against Hitler 
was Colonel-General Beck. 


22nd July.—In Normandy local counter-attacks were repulsed by the Allies, who 





made some progress on both sides of the river Orne. 


The Russian armies made further progress on the Finnish front and 
towards the Baltic coast, breaking into Pinsk and advancing towards Dvinsk. 
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Ponevezh in Lithuania was captured. The advance continued also from 
a point South of Brody to South-West of Tarnopol, the thrust towards Lublin 
resulting in the capture of Kholm. 


U.S. heavy bombers from Italy bombed the oilfields at Ploésti. 


A communiqué of Marshal Tito reported successes of Yugoslav forces 
against the Germans in Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia and Montenegro. 


23rd July.—In the early morning H.M. destroyer “ Forester’ engaged a group of 
R-boats off Cap d’Antifer, damaging three vessels. Coastal forces of the 
Royal Navy engaged and damaged two of another group. 

South of Lake Peipus the Russians captured Pskov. Ludza (Latvia) 
was taken, and progress made towards Dvinsk; also beyond Ponovezh in 
Lithuania. Successful attacks were made in the direction of Byelostok ; 
Brest Litovsk ; Lublin, which was entered by Russian forces; and farther 
South where Tarnogrod fell, the river San was reached, and the advance 
West of Tarnopol continued. 

In Italy U.S. forces entered the outskirts of Pisa. Farther East the 
Allies extended their gains along and North of the Arno and in the Tiber 
valley. 

U.S. forces landed on Tinian island (Marianas). 

General Guderian, the new German Chief of the Staff (succeeding Zeitzler) 
announced in an Order of the Day that “ the Army has purged itself and 
cut out the dishonest elements.” 

At night the R.A.F. carried out a full-scale offensive against Germany, 
dropping nearly 3,000 tons of bombs upon Kiel. 


24th July.—South of Pinsk the Russian advance into Latvia continued with 

marked progress beyond Ponevezh towards the Baltic coast. In Poland 
Russian forces pushed on towards Byelostok and Brest Litovsk, cut the 
Brest-Warsaw railway, captured Lublin, and, farther South, forced the 
river Dniester and captured Galicz. 

In Italy the Allied armies made progress North of Arezzo and arrived 
within ten miles of Florence. 

At night the R.A.F., in force, attacked the large industrial area of 
Stuttgart, where over 30,000 heavy incendiaries and a great load of high- 
explosive bombs were dropped. 


25th July—In Normandy the Second Army attacked South of Caen astride the 
Falaise road. U.S. forces did likewise in the St. Lo sector. 

The Russian advance into Latvia continued, the Dvinsk-Riga railway 
being cut. Progress was made towards Byelostok, South of Lublin and 
in the Lvov area; also South of Tarnopol. 

In Italy the Allies made a substantial advance along a thirty-mile front 
South of Florence. 

The Japanese naval base at Sabang (Sumatra) was bombarded by an 
Allied fleet assisted by carrier-borne aircraft. 

At night the R.A.F. repeated its large-scale attack upon the Stuttgart 
area, dropping a great weight of incendiary and high-explosive bombs. 
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26th July—In Normandy U.S. forces captured St, Gilles and Marigny, West of 


St. Lo, and continued their advance. 

On the Leningrad front Russian forces advanced and captured 
Narva (Estonia). Progress continued to be made in Latvia; and, on the 
Vistula, Domblin (Ivangorod) was captured. Farther South, Russian 
troops approached the river San and went forward towards the Carpathian 
foothills. , 

In Italy the Eighth Army was heavily engaged South of Florence. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked objectives in the region of 
Vienna. 

The U.S.A. (Mr. Cordell Hull) denounced the Government of Argentina 
for ‘‘ giving aid and comfort to the enemies of America.” 


27th July.—Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy engaged a strong flotilla of 


E-boats North-West of Cap d’Antifer. One enemy vessel was destroyed 
and many damaged ; we lost two motor torpedo-boats. 

In Normandy U.S. forces continued their successful advance between 
St. Lo and the coast. 

The Russian armies continued to advance South-West of Pskov; 
stormed Dvinsk; captured Shavli in their progress through Lithuania ; 
captured Byelostok ; advanced to Brest Litovsk and penetrated West of 
Lublin ; extended their bridgeheads on the River San; and captured Lvov 
(Lemberg), and, in the foothills of the Carpathians, Stanislav. 

In Italy the Allied forces made progress South-West of Florence. 


Allied bombers from Italy attacked objectives at Budapest. 


28th July.—Coastal Command R.A.F. made a successful attack upon three German 


naval auxiliaries near Belle Isle. 

In Normandy Allied armoured forces cleared the enemy from Coutances, 
reached the sea South of the Sienne river, and advanced at various points 
on the front South-West of St. Lo. Allied aircraft attacked small enemy 
vessels off St. Malo and sank one craft laden with German troops. 

Very strong forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked the Leuna synthetic 
oil factory and other targets in central Germany. 

The Russian armies captured Brest Litovsk, Przemsyl and 
Yaroslav. 

In Italy the Eighth Army operations rages Florence continued to make 
progress. 

Allied bombers from Italy bombed the Ploésti area. 

The Admiralty announced that 21 Japanese ships had been sunk and 
three damaged by H.M. submarines operating in Far Eastern waters. 

At night the R.A.F., in great strength, bombed Stuttgart and Hamburg. 
Fighter opposition was considerable, and there were heavy losses on both 
sides. 


29th July.—In Normandy the Allied forces in the western sector reached Lengronne 


(South of Coutances) and Percy. Heavy fighting occurred in the Tessy 
region. Farther East an advance was made in the area of St. Vaast. 
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U.S. heavy bombers in great strength repeated their attack upon the 
Leuna synthetic oil plants. They also attacked targets at Bremen. Thirty- 
five German aircraft were shot down ; seventeen bombers and six fighters. 
were lost. , 

The Russian armies continued to advance through Latvia and Lithuania ; 
made progress beyond Grodno towards the frontier of East Prussia ; cleared 
the eastern bank of the Vistula up to the mouth of the San; and swept 
forward beyond Przemsyl, Lvov and Stanislav. 

In Italy some progress towards Florence was made by the Allies against 
increasing resistance. 

Land, naval and air forces made a successful raid upon Himara, on the 
Albanian coast. 

Marshal Tito announced successes of Yugoslav forces in Montenegro 
and in eastern Bosnia. 

Industrial objectives in the Mukden area of Manchuria were attacked 
by U.S. heavy bombers. 


30th July—In Normandy U.S. armoured forces entered Avranches and 


another column approached Granville. Sharp engagements took place in 
the Gavray—Percy-Tessy area, and progress was made in the Caumont sector. 


The Russian advance continued in Latvia and in Lithuania where, South 
of Kaunas, progress was made towards the frontier of East Prussia. Between 
Byelostok and Brest Litovsk Soviet forces pressed forward towards Warsaw. 
South of Lemberg their advance into Poland continued. 

Heavy fighting continued in Italy, South and South-West of Florence. 

U.S. forces landed at Sansapor (near the western tip of New Guinea) 
and on the neighbouring islands of Amsterdam and Middleburg. The operations 
were covered by American and Australian warships. 

It was officially announced that in the Pacific U.S. submarines had sunk 
17 more Japanese ships. 


31st July—In Normandy Granville was occupied and, farther East, U.S. forces 








approached Villedieu. There was heavy fighting in the Percy-Tessy area ; 
substantial progress was made in the region of Torigny-St. Martin. Heavy 
bombers attacked naval vessels at Le Havre during Allied air operations. 


A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives in the Munich 
area and at other points in central Germany. 


In their general advance the Russian armies broke into Kaunas, forced 
the river Niemen and captured Mariampol ; captured Sedlets, Minsk-Matso- 
vitski and Lukov “on the approaches to Warsaw’’; and pressed forward 
towards Cracow. 


In Italy slow progress in the face of strong resistance was made by the 
Allies South-West of Florence. 


Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil installations at Bucharest 
- and Ploésti. 
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The brilliant achievements of the Russian armies seemed to herald the final 
phase of the war in Europe. By the end of the month our Allies were nearing 
Riga, were approaching East Prussia by way of the Insterburg gap, had closed in 
on Warsaw and, farther South, were penetrating Poland towards Silesia. 


In Normandy, after some delay which had followed the brilliant opening of 
the campaign, there seemed good prospects of successful open warfare leading to 
far-reaching results. By 11th July, the total of German prisoners had reached 
54,000. Allied G.H.Q. issued regular communiqués regarding the activities of the 
French Forces of the Interior. The Prime Minister visited Normandy again. 


Allied strategic bombing continued from British, Italian and Russian bases. 
Full-scale attacks on the Reich by day and night were resumed ; and it should be 
noted that minor night raids by the R.A.F. had been almost continuous. 


The German crisis (see 20th, 21st, 23rd July), undoubtedly long maturing, had 
probably been precipitated by events on the Eastern Front. 


The steady progress of the Allies in Italy had been checked before Florence 
and on the line of the Arno but not perhaps for long. The King arrived on the 
Italian front before the end of the month. 


The R.A.F. was more active than ever over the A2gean sea. British and 
Greek troops had carried out successful raids on the islands of Chios and on Simi 
(Dodecanese). , 


The ill-success of the Japanese in Burma and in the islands of the Pacific 
together with their steadily mounting losses in shipping, caused a change in the 
Japanese Government. - 


In the House of Commons on 6th July, the Prime Minister revealed that 
casualties from “ flying bombs” in London and southern England had amounted 
to 2,752 killed, and 8,000 injured detained in hospital. The bombing of the sites 
and the experimental stations, which had begun nearly a year ago, had probably 
delayed the opening of the bombardment by at least six months. The bombard- 
ment, and our defensive measures, continued. 


During June several U-boats were sunk for every United Nations merchant 
ship lost by German submarine action. : 


The Admiralty announced the following losses “in Allied operations for the 
liberation of Europe”: H.M. ships “ Boadicea’”’ and “ Swift,”’ destroyers ; 
“Mourne,” “ Blackwood’’ and “ Lawford,’ frigates; “‘ Lord Austin,” trawler ; 
“Minster,” auxiliary; also the U.S. destroyers, ‘‘ Corry,” “ Meredith’’ and 
“Glennon,” the U.S. transport “Susan B. Anthony,” the U.S. minesweeper, 
“Tide,” the U.S. escort vessel “ Rich,” the U.S. tug ‘“ Partridge,” and the 
Norwegian destroyer, “ Svenner.” 

Other vessels of the United Nations announced as lost were H.M. 
ships “ Sickle,” submarine, and “ Birlip,” trawler; and the U.S. submarines 
“Trout” and “ Tullibee,” and the minesweeper “‘ Swerve.” 


1st August.—In Normandy, U.S. armoured columns pushed southward from 
Avranches and then eastward. Tessy-sur-Vire was captured. 
Canadian troops in Normandy were officially informed that the 
Germans had murdered 19 Canadian prisoners. 
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The Russians continued to advance through Latvia and Lithuania 
towards the Baltic coast, capturing Kaunas. More ground was gained 
North-East and East of Warsaw. 

In Italy, South-West of Florence, Indian troops of the Eighth Army 
occupied the town of Castiglioni. 


2nd August.—In Normandy, U.S. forces passed beyond Pontorson. Heavy fighting 


occurred South-East of Brécey, South-East of Percy, and near Aunay. 
Allied aircraft made another bombing attack in daylight upon naval vessels 
at Le Havre. 

The Russian armies made progress North and South of Kaunas, closed 
in on Warsaw and continued their advance westward in the direction of 
Cracow. 

In Italy some progress was made. towards Florence. Indian troops 
crossed the river Pesa, South of Montelupo. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Italy attacked targets in the Rhine valley. 

British forces, with sea and air co-operation, made successful raids upon 
the islands of Korcula and Orebic, off the coast of Dalmatia. 

The Turkish Government announced its decision to break off diplomatic 
and economic relations with Germany. 


3rd August.—Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy intercepted a force of E-boats 


near Le Havre in the early morning, sinking one and damaging another. 

In an attack off the Channel Islands, one of a formation of five E-boats 
was sunk by ‘Coastal Command R.A.F. ‘ 

Entering Brittany, U.S. forces reached the area of Dinan and 
passed southwards through Rennes. A rapid advance was made by the 
Allies South-East from the area Villedieu-Tessy. Mortain and Beaumesnil 
were captured. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway marshalling yards at Saarbriicken, 
Mulhouse and Strasbourg, and oil stores at Merkwiller. 

The Russians continued to advance in Lithuania. On the upper Vistula 
they extended their hold on the left bank, capturing Staszow. 


4th August.—Allied forces made rapid progress in Brittany towards Loudeac, 





Mauron, Derval and Chateaubriant. The South-eastward thrust penetrated 
beyond Fougéres. Despite counter-attacks at some points, progress was 
made on the front from Mortain to Villers Bocage. 

Large forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked objectives over an extensive 
area of Germany, including Peenemunde, Auklam, Rostock, Kiel, Bremen 
and Hamburg. 

In Italy, South African troops fought their way into the outskirts of 
Florence. 

The creation was announced of a Balkan Air Force (commanded by 
Air Vice-Marshal W. Elliot) as a new group of the Mediterranean Allied 
Air Force. 

South-East Asia Command announced that organized Japanese resistance 
at Myitkyina was at an end. 
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Hitler's headquarters announced the setting up of a “ court of honour,” 
which had expelled from the Wehrmacht a number oi officers of high rank, 
including Field-Marshal von Witzleben, who were handed over to “ the 
people’s justice.” 

Field-Marshal Mannerheim was sworn in as President of Finland. 


5th August.—In Brittany, Allied armoured forces reached Redon and cleared 
Pontivy. In Normandy our troops moved through the forest of St. Sever, 
closed in on Vire and entered Aunay. The advance southward on the West 
bank of the Orne continued. 

The R.A.F. made an attack with 12,000-lb. bombs upon the submarine 
pens at Brest. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked Germany, the objectives 
being Dollbergen and Nienburg, and in the regions of Hanover, Brunswick 
and Magdeburg. In all thirty-six enemy aircraft were destroyed. We lost 
thirteen bombers and six fighters. 

In the Carpathian foothills Russian forces forced the river and captured 
the town of Stryj. 


6th August.—In the morning the cruiser H.M.S. “ Bellona,” with the destroyers 
H.M.S. “ Tartar,” H.M.S. “ Ashanti,” H.M.C.S. “ Haida” and H.M.C.S. 
“ Troquois,”’ intercepted an escorted convoy South-West of St. Nazaire and 
destroyed all the vessels. Later another convoy was encountered and escaped 
with some damage into St. Nazaire. . 

Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy engaged five heavily armed escort 
vessels’ North of St. Malo, sinking two and badly damaging the others. 
Another flotilla of our coastal forces routed a number of R-boats off Le Havre. 

In Brittany Allied armoured forces liberated Carhaux, Vannes and Redon. 
The eastward advance secured Mayenne and Chateau Gontier. In Normandy 
heavy fighting continued in the neighbourhood of Vire. At night the Germans 
put in a powerful counter-attack on the front Mortain-Sourdeval. 

A large force of heavy U.S. bombers attacked a variety of targets in the 
areas of Kiel, Hamburg and Berlin. Thirty-three German aircraft were 
destroyed ; twenty-four bombers and nine fighters were lost. 

The Russians continued to make progress in Latvia and Lithuania, 
and to clear the right bank of the Vistula below the confluence of the river 
San. Drohobych, in the approach to the Carpathian passes, was captured, 

General Bor, commanding the ‘“‘ Polish Underground Army,” announced 
that his forces had extended their grip on Warsaw. 

In Italy, at and near Florence, the Eighth Army established itself firmly 
on the southern bank of the Arno. 


7th August.—In Brittany, the U.S. forces freed Chateauneuf, St. Brieuc and Chateau- 
briant, and reached Auray. St. Malo was isolated. In Normandy the 
Germans re-captured Mortain, but lost Vire. Allied troops attacked South 

of Caen. 
U.S. heavy bombers from Britain attacked a German aircraft plant 
near Gdynia (Poland) and landed in Russia. Italian based bombers attacked 
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oil plants in Silesia and U.S. bombers from Russia had for objective similar 
installations near Cracow: 

The Russian advance in Latvia and Lithuania continued. Fresh pro- 
gress was made beyond Byelostok and, West of Sandomir, the bridgehead on 
the left bank of the Vistula was expanded. In the foothills of the Car- 
pathians Sambor was captured and, in the western Ukraine, the oil centre 
of Borislav. 


8th August.—Coastal Command aircraft attacked and set on fire three minesweepers 
in the Bay of Biscay. 


In Brittany, U.S. forces closed in on St. Malo, Brest and Lorient. In 
Normandy the German counter-attack North-West of Mortain was broken ; 
heavy fighting continued arourd Vire; and an Allied advance made good 
progress down the Caen-Falaise road. The Orne bridgehead was extended. 


After three days’ fighting in the region of Birzhai (Latvian border of 
Lithuania) Russian forces inflicted a severe defeat upon the Germans. The 
Russians continued to clear the left bank of the Vistula West of Sandomir. 
Further progress was made towards the Carpathians. 

U.S. heavy bombers from Russia bombed aerodromes in Rumania and 
flew on to Italy. 

For the third successive night U.S. aircraft bombed objectives in the 
Philippines (Mindanao). 

The Germans announced that Field-Marshal von Witzleben and seven 
other named officers of high rank had been tried by the “ people’s court,” 
found guilty of high treason and hanged. 


gth August.—Off Cap d’Antifer and off Fécamp light coastal forces of the Royal 
Navy routed enemy flotillas. Off Jersey our naval patrols attacked success- 
fully an enemy South-bound convoy, and damaged shipping in the harbour 
at St. Helier. 


In Brittany, St. Malo, with the exception of the citadel, was occupied, 
but resistance continued at Dinan. Le Mans was liberated, and our forces 
reached the vicinity of Angers, in the Loire valley, and the city of Nantes. 
Heavy fighting occurred near Mortain. Our troops made progress towards 
Falaise. 


A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked Germany, their principal 
targets being at Stuttgart and in other southern areas. Thirty-three enemy 
aircraft were destroyed in combat and thirty on the ground; eighteen 
bombers and two fighters were lost. 


The Russians continued to make progress in Latvia and Lithuania and 
towards Warsaw. They enlarged their Vistula bridgeheads and made a 
further advance towards the Carpathians. 


In Italy the Eighth Army made progress in the mountains East of 
Florence and Polish troops were successful in the Adriatic sector. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked targets in Hungary and Yugoslavia 
and, at night, Pleésti was the objective. 


In Burma Allied troops captured Taunggi, on the railway South-West 
of Mogaung. 
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A joint British and U.S. communique revealed that the total number of 
U-boats sunk during the war exceeded 500. Seventeen had been destroyed 
whilst attempting to interfere with our cross-Channel traffic since the invasion 
of Normandy began. 


roth August.—Coastal Command aircraft made a successful attack upon a strongly 
escorted convoy off Heligoland. 

Allied troops entered Nantes and Angers. Hard fighting continued 
in the Mortain-Vire region ; Allied forces enlarged their bridgehead on the 
Orne and pushed on towards Falaise from the direction of Caen. 

The Russian armies continued to make progress through Latvia and 
Lithuania towards the Baltic coast. Progress was made South-West of 
Byelostok and South-East of Warsaw ; also in the Carpathian foothills. 

In Italy, progress was maintained in the Adriatic sector, where Allied 
patrols crossed the river Cesano. 

Allied aircraft from Italy bombed Ploésti and, by day and night, objec- 
tives in Yugoslavia. 

U.S. forces completed the capture of Guam island (Marianas). 


The U.S. Navy Department announced that sixteen more Japanese 
ships, including one warship, had been sunk by American submarines. 


11th August.—Carrier-borne aircraft made successful attacks upon shipping and 
on land objectives between Aalesund and Kristiansund in Norway. 


Coastal Command aircraft made a successful attack upon three armed 
trawlers in the Gironde estuary. 

Allied troops which crossed the Loire reached a point ten miles South of 
Nantes. Heavy fighting continued in the Mortain-Vire sector, but some 
progress was made by the Allies in the direction of Falaise. 


In Italy the Germans withdrew from Florence. 


12th August.—In a series of actions off the French coast, H.M. ships destroyed a 
number of enemy vessels, H.M.C.S. “‘ Qu’Appelle ”’ and a destroyer sinking 
four ships off Finisterre, a patrol of M.T.B.’s successfully engaging R-boats 
off Le Havre, and H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Diadem,’’ with another force, sinking a 

‘ merchant ship off La Rochelle. 


In Normandy, Allied forces made progress East and West of the river 
Orne; also East and South-East of Vire. U.S. troops finally captured 
Mortain, but fighting continued in the vicinity. 

A large force of R.A.F. aircraft dropped 12,000-lb. bombs upon the 
U-boat shelters at Brest. 

The Russians increased their pressure against the German armies in 
Estonia and Latvia; pushed their advance towards East Prussia from the 
direction of Byelostok ; and made progress towards Warsaw from the South- 
East. 

At night the R.A.F. made a big-scale raid on Germany, the targets 
being in the industrial centres of Brunswick and Russelsheim and at Kiel and 
Frankfurt. We lost forty-nine bombers. 
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13th August. —In Normandy,, West of the river Orne, the Allied forces made 
- progress towards Condé. German rearguards South-East of Vire and near 
Mortain were heavily engaged. 


The R.A.F. repeated the attack with 12,000-lb. bombs upon the U-boat 
shelters at Brest. 


The Russians captured Vyru (Estonia) and Madena (Latvia), whilst 
continuing their advance North-West and West of Byelostok. 


14th August.—A heavy battery on the island of Alderney was bombarded by the 
Royal Navy. 

In Normandy, the Allied forces continued to close in on the enemy, 

advancing towards Falaise and in the vicinity of Argentan. Progress was 

also made towards Condé from the North and in the region East of Mortain. 


It was officially announced that the French 2nd Armoured Division 
(General Leclerq) was in action in France. 


Strong forces of U.S. bombers attacked objectives at and near Lud- 
wigshafen and Mannheim, and near Stuttgart. 


The Russians made progress West and South-West of Pskov. In their 
advance towards East Prussia from the direction of Byelostok they captured 
Ossovets (Oswiec). They continued to expand their bridgeheads on the 
left bank of the Vistula. 


15th August.—H.M. ships, “ Mauritius,” cruiser, and “ Ursa,” destroyer, and 
H.M.C. destroyer “‘ Iroquois,” attacked and nearly destroyed an enemy 
convoy off La Pallice; drove a tanker ashore near by; and, later, drove 


ashore near Les Sables d’Olonne all the ships of another convoy. 


In Normandy Allied troops closed in on Falaise and made advances 
on the northern, western and southern sides of the German salient West of 
Falaise-Argentan. In Brittany, organized resistance at Dinard ceased. 


American, British and French troops, strongly supported from the 
air, were landed on the French coast ‘‘ between Marseilles and Nice.”’ 


Large forces of R.A.F. bombers attacked German airfields in Holland 
and Belgium dropping 5,000 tons. U.S. heavy bombers in great strength 
attacked airfields and air supply bases in Germany, France and Belgium. 


Allied heavy bombers, it was officially announced, had attacked the 
Takao docks on the island of Formosa. 


16th August.—In Normandy, Allied troops further reduced the German salient 
West of Falaise-Argentan; heavy fighting continued in Argentan. U.S. 
armoured forces reached the vicinity of Chartres and Dreux. 


Large forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked aircraft factories and oil 
refineries in the Magdeburg-Leipzig region of central Germany. 


Russian forces made progress in Estonia. Heavy fighting took place 
near Shauliai (Lithuania) and East of Praga (Warsaw). On the upper 
Vistula the Russians broke into Sandomir. 

At night a large force of R.A.F. bombers expended 70,000 heavy 
incendiaries and a great weight of high explosive bombs in an attack upon 
Kiel and Stettin. 
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17th August.—Moving eastward, U.S. forces liberated Dreux, Chartres, 


Chateaudun and Orleans. In Normandy, the Allies closed in on the 
German “ pocket ’’ and good progress was made on the North-eastern side, 
Falaise and Troan being eccupied. In Brittany, the citadel of St. Malo fell. 


The Allied forces landed in Southern France (Hyéres-Cannes) made good 
progress against moderate resistance. Prisoners reached a total of 7,000. 
At night German motor torpedo-boats which attacked ships off the beaches 
were repulsed by U.S. destroyers; four of the enemy craft were sunk. 

The Russians made progress in Estonia, neared the frontier of East 
Prussia on the river Siesupa, and repelled German attacks East of Praga 
(Warsaw). Fighting in Sandomir continued. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked Ploésti. 


Troops of our Fourteenth Army, advancing down the Tiddim road, 
crossed the Indo-Burma frontier. 


. 


18th August.—In Normandy the Allied forces continued to close in on the German 


“pocket ’’ from North, West and South. On the coast our troops reached 
the outskirts of Cabourg. U.S. forces made progress in the Dreux area and, 
farther South, liberated Vendome. 

In the South of France the Allied Seventh Army continued its advance 
towards the Rhone valley and in the direction of Toulon. 

The Russians captured Sandomir, on the Vistula. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked Ploésti. 

At night a very large force of R.A.F. bombers attacked Bremen and 
Sterkrade-Holten in the Ruhr. More than 150,000 incendiaries were dropped 
on Bremen. 


19th August.—H.M. destroyer “ Melbreak ” and light coastal forces of the Royal 


Navy sank an enemy auxiliary vessel, damaged a minesweeper and set an 
R-boat on fire off Cap d’Antifer. 

In Normandy Allied forces closed the ‘‘ enemy escape corridor ”’ 
South of Falaise, and advanced to the vicinity of the Seine, progress being 
made in the North towards Lisieux. 

,_ In Southern France the Allied advance continued towards Toulon and 
the Rhone valley. U.S. troops reached the vicinity of Grasse. 

The Russians made good progress in Latvia, were heavily engaged 
beyond Shavli (Lithuania) and East of Warsaw, and advanced West and 
South-west of Byelostok. 

Heavy fighting occurred in Warsaw between the Germans and the 
Polish “ home: army.” 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked Ploésti. 

A US. aircraft sank a large Japanese cruiser in Far Eastern waters. 


2oth August.—Light coastal forces of the Royal Navy had two encounters off 





Le Havre with a force of six R-boats, and inflicted considerable damage upon 
them. 
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In Normandy, on the northern flank, the Allies made progress towards 
Lisieux. The encircled erlemy troops, comprising elements of 14 divisions, 
were under heavy artillery fire. Allied units on the Seine were in the vicinity 
of Mantes. On this and the previous day H.M.S. ‘“‘ Erebus’”’ engaged and 
neutralized coastal batteries which were interfering with the Allied advance 
in the North. 

At night French troops entered Toulon. Allied forces made progress 
towards the Rhone valley. Annecy (capital of Haute Savoie) was liberated 
by French Forces of the Interior. 

The Russians made progress in the direction of Riga. Fighting continued 
in the approaches of Warsaw. 

In the Adriatic sector of the Italian front Polish troops drove the 
Germans over the river Metauro. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial areas about Yawata on the 
island of Kyushu (Japan) by day and night. Four aircraft were lost ; 
fifteen Japanese fighters were destroyed and thirteen damaged. 








































21st August.—South of Cap d’Antifer light coastal forces of the Royal Navy fought 
a successful engagement with armed trawlers and R-boats. 
In Normandy the Allied advance towards the Seine continued, good 
progress being made between Lisieux and the sea’ Air operations were 
severely restricted by bad weather. 


General Montgomery announced that the German forces in 
North-West France had ‘‘ suffered a decisive defeat,’’ and told the 
troops, ‘‘ the end of the war is in sight,” although much remained to be done, 


Fighting continued in Toulon. Allied forces made progress in the 
Rhone valley beyond Aix. The situation in Haute Savoie was calm, the 
French Forces of the Interior being now in full control. 


The Russians made progress in Estonia and East of Riga, but evacuated 
Tukums (West of Riga). The battle for Warsaw continued. 


In Italy Allied patrols pushed northward from Florence and some progress 
was made near the Adriatic coast. 


The U.S. Navy Department announced the sinking of 19 more Japanese 
ships by U.S. submarines. 


22nd August—In Normandy, the Falaise-Argentan ‘“‘pocket ” was eliminated and the 
advance towards the Seine proceeded. On the coast Deauville was reached. 


After four days’ fighting in Paris the French Forces of the Interior 
forced the Germans to ask for an armistice. 


Advancing from the South the Seventh Army, with French assistance, 
reached Grenoble and also continued its advance up the Rhone valley. The 
French in Toulon made progress against considerable German resistance. 


The Poles in Warsaw engaged in heavy fighting with the Germans 
throughout the day. 

The Russian armies on the Rumanian front, as the resuit of a new 
offensive, captured Jassy. Heavy fighting continued round Warsaw and 
in the advance towards Riga. 
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Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked synthetic oil plants in Silesia 
and near Vienna. , 


23rd August.—During two engagements fought before daylight between Brest 
and Lorient, H.M. ships “‘ Mauritius,” cruiser, and “ Ursa,” destroyer, and 
H.M.C. Destroyer, ‘‘ Iroquois” destroyed eight German vessels. 

In Normandy the Allies continued to press back the Germans towards 
the lower Seine. South-East of Paris Allied troops reached the vicinity 
of Corbeil and Melun, and advanced beyond Sens. Farther South some 
troops were East of Montargis. 

The Germans in Paris renewed the struggle and Allied forces were sent 
to the assistance of the French. 

Fighting continued in Toulon. Marseilles was entered by French 
and U.S. forces. Grenoble was occupied. 

On the Rumanian front the Russians took Bendery and Akkerman, 
on the lower Dniester, and Vaslui, between the rivers Sereth and Pruth. 
In Poland, Russian forces advancing towards Cracow captured Dembica. 

Rumanian resistance to the Russians collapsed and a new Government 
was formed. 


24th August.—R.A.F. Coastal Command and the Fleet Air Arm did much damage 

to enemy shipping attempting to escape from Le Havre. Attacks were 
almost continuous for eight hours. At night, in a rocket attack, two German 
destroyers escaping from Bordeaux were set on fire. 

R.A.F. Bomber Command attacked E- and R-boats at Ijmuiden 
(Holland) and also shipping at Brest. 

In Normandy, the Allies continued their advance to the lower Seine. 
On the coast they approached Honfleur. Fighting in Paris continued. 
South and South-East of Paris Allied troops crossed the Seine near 
Melun and in the Fontainebleau area. 

In Southern France Allied forces occupied Cannes and Grasse. 

U.S. heavy bombers (1,300) attacked oil, aircraft and industrial targets: 
in central and northern Germany, and at Brux on the Czech border. 

In their attacks South of Jassy the Russians captured Roman, Bacau, 
Barlad and Husi. Kishinev in Moldavia was taken. 


A carrier-borne air force with naval support attacked industrial targets 
near Padang (Sumatra) and Emmahaven, the port for Padang. 


25th August.—In the early morning H.M. destroyers “‘ Retalick ”’ and “ Talybont,’’ 
with R.N. and U.S. light coastal forces, fought a series of successful engage- 
ments with German naval vessels attempting to escape from Le Havre. 

Off the Hook of Holland, British M.T.B’s. sank two German escort 
vessels and severely damaged another. 

In Normandy, the Allies continued their advance to the lower Seine ; 
on the coast they eccupied Honfleur. The French 2nd Armoured 
Division entered Paris and was followed by other Allied forces. Allied 
patrols reached Troyes. Brest was attacked by land and sea and air. 
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In the South of France nearly all the area East of the Rhone and South 
of Avignon and Briancon was in Allied occupation. Some German resistance 
persisted in Marseilles and Toulon. H.M. cruisers “Aurora” and “ Sirius,’’ 
with the French battleship ‘‘ Lorraine’ and the French cruiser ‘‘ Gloire ” 
successfully bombarded coastal batteries near Toulon. 

A very iarge force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked aircraft plants and 
stations, a research centre, a synthetic oil plant and a rocket experimental 
station in Germany, the targets being at Peenemunde, Wismar, Lubeck, 
Rostock and in the Stettin region. 

In Estonia Russian forces captured Tartu. 

The U.S.S.R. called for the co-operation of the Rumanian Army with 
the Russian armies for operations against the Germans and Hungarians. 

Finland opened negotiations for an armistice with the U.S.S.R. 

Widespread night operations of the R.A.F. included the bombing of 
Brest, Russelsheim, Darmstadt and Berlin. 

At night R.A.F. Coastal Command carried out a successful attack 
upon a big German convoy off Borkum. 


26th August.—Before dawn H.M. frigate “ Thornborough” and the French 
destroyer ‘‘ La Combattante,”’ with British and U.S. light coastal forces, 
sank four enemy “ gun-coasters ’’ and drove two ashore near Cap d’Antifer. 
British M.T.B’s. fought a successful engagement with six R-boats and two 
auxiliary vessels. 

Allied forces reached the upper Seine, twelve miles North of Troyes, 
and, nearer Paris, attacked between Melun and Corbeil. About 10,000 
Germans were reported prisoners in Paris. Good progress was made in the 
valley of the lower Seine where Allied troops were astride the river. 

Large forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil plants in North-West 
and South-West Germany. 

The Russian advances into Rumania continued. Ismad on the lower 
Danube was captured. Progress continued to be made in Estonia. 

Moscow announced that the new Rumanian Government was in control 
at Bucharest, that the German military mission had been interned, and that 
Antonescu had been arrested. 

Bulgaria announced her neutrality and the disarming of ‘German troops 
on Bulgarian soil. 

At night a combined raid of Allied land, sea and air Bod was made 

* on the island of Korcula, off the Yugoslav coast. 


At night the R.A.F., in great strength, bombed Koenigsberg and Kiel. 


27th August.—Before daylight off Cap d’Antifer the French destroyer. ‘‘ La Com- 
battante ”’ and light coastal forces of the Royal Navy fought three successful 
engagements with German convoys and armed forces, six enemy vessels 
being sunk. 
Allied forces which had crossed the Seine South of Paris advanced east- 
ward. Good progress was made inthe valley of the lower Seine on both sides 
of the river. General Eisenhower visited Paris. 
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The Allied Seventh Army fought a successful engagement with German 
forces near Montélimar, in the Rhone valley. U.S. troops reached the river 
Var above Nice. 

In great force the R.A.F. bombed synthetic oil plants in the Ruhr, 
whilst large numbers of U.S. heavy bombers attacked similar targets in North- 
West Germany. 

In Rumania the Russians captured Galatz, on the Danube, Foscani 
and Rymnik. On the Estonia-Latvia border they made progress in the 
region of Valga. 

In Italy the Germans began to withdraw on the Adriatic front. 













28th August.—In France Allied forces operating beyond Paris had reached Arcis 
sur Aube, Montmirail, and La Ferté sous Jouarre, on the Marne. The Allies 
improved their positions in the valley of the lower Seine, the Germans still 
retaining a hold of the left bank between Elbeuf and the sea. 

U.S. troops of the Seventh Army entered Montélimar. French forces 
advanced through Nimes in the direction of Montpelier. Resistance ceased 
in the whole of the Toulon area. On the Riviera U.S. troops occupied Cagnes 
and Vence. 

The Russians made progress in Latvia. In Rumania, Brailov, on the 
Danube, was captured ; and the Black Sea Fleet, which landed detachments, 
secured the Danube ports of Tulcea and Sulina. 

On the Adriatic coast and in the centre of the Italian front the Germans 
withdrew to the “ Gothic Line.” 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil refineries and communications 
in Austria and Hungary. 

In Burma Allied forces, advancing from Mogaung, captured Pinbaw 
on the Mvitkyina—Mandalay railway. ‘ 

















29th August.—In France, Allied forces crossed the Marne and the Aisne. occupying 
Chateau Thierry and Soissons. Nearer Paris they approached Pontoise. 
Astride the lower Seine they closed in on Rouen. 

The Seventh Army, advancing up the Rhone valley, was heavily engaged 
between Montélimar and Livron. 

In Rumania the Russians, advancing North-East of Bucharest, took 
Buzeu ; West of Ismail they forced the Danube and continued their advance ; 
and in a combined operation they captured the Black Sea port of Constanza. 

In Italy the Eighth Army continued its advance towards the “ Gothic 
Line.” 

Aircraft of Coastal Command, R.A.F., made a successful attack in the 
evening upon a heavily armed convoy in the Heligoland Bight. 

At night the R.A.F., in great force, bombed Stettin and Koenigsberg. 
















30th August.—Allied armoured columns advanced from the lower Seine, 
passed through Beauvais and continued towards Amiens. Other forces 
entered Rouen. East of Paris the Allies penetrated beyond Laon and made 


progress in the valley of the upper Marne. 
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A large force of U.S: heavy bombers attacked the Kiel-Bremen region - 
in the afternoon. 

In Rumania the Russians captured Ploesti and pressed their advance’ 
towards Bucharest. 

The Germans announced that, at the request of the Slovak Government, 
German troops had entered Slovakia “‘ to restore peace and order.”’ 

In the Adriatic sector of the Italian front Polish troops entered Pesaro. 


31st August.—From Rouen the Allied advance continued along the coast. British 

forces entered Amiens, taking also the towns of Corbie, Villers Bretonneux 
and Moreuil. North, North-East and East of Paris the Allies pushed forward 
towards the northern frontiers. 

The Seventh Army, advancing up the Rhone valley, captured Valence. 

Russian forces entered Bucharest and continued their occupation 
of Rumania. 

In Italy, the Eighth Army engaged the forward defences of the “‘ Gothic 
Line.” Fighting in Pesaro (Adriatic coast) continued. 


August saw the liberation of France assured and, indeed, in a fair way to be 
completed. The Allies were driving forward towards_the German and Belgian 
frontiers ; in Brittany only the naval bases of Brest, Lorient and St. Nazaire remained 
in enemy hands; the advance from the South was nearing Lyons, and the French 
Forces of the Interior were freeing Provence and South-West France. By the 
25th the German casualties in Northern France amounted to more than 400,000 ; 
1,300 tanks, 2,000 guns, had been captured or destroyed ; over 3,500 aircraft had 
been destroyed; and 300 vessels of various types sunk or severely damaged. 
Prisoners captured in the Allied advance from the South numbered more than 
50,000. Allied casualties in Northern France up to the 2oth July were: British 
39,594; Canadian, 6.545; U.S., 70,000. 

General Eisenhower moved his headquarters to France and reorganized his. 
Army Group Commands. 

The landing in southern France, under the direction of Sir H. Maitland Wilson,. 
proved another model of a combined operation by land, sea and air forces. Great 
use was made of airborne and commando troops. H.M. ships engaged included 
the battleship ‘‘ Ramillies,’’ seven aircraft carriers, six cruisers, three A.A. cruisers. 
and 28 destroyers; seven Canadian warships, a French battleship (‘‘ Lorraine ”’) 
and seven French cruisers, four Greek destroyers and a Polish destroyer also. 
took part. 

Success upon such a scale could not have been won without Allied domination 
of the air. In addition to its share of operations in support of the Armies and its. 
large-scale attacks upon targets in Germany, the R.A.F. carried out regular night 
raids upon the Reich and completed a record three months of mine-laying in enemy 
waters. The R.A.F. dropped 70,000 tons of bombs on Germany during August. 


On the Russian front the Germans were struggling hard to save their forces: 
in Estonia and Latvia and to defend Warsaw, but the Russians stood upon the 
frontiers of East Prussia and would threaten Silesia as soon as they were ready to: 
advance upon Cracow. By their Rumanian offensive our Allies had occupied the 
oilfields and had good prospect of sweeping the Germans from the whole Balkan 
peninsula. 
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The Prime Minister visited Italy, where he saw Marshal Tito, commanding the 
Yugoslav forces, members of the Italian Cabinet and Prince Umberto, and the 
Greek Prime Minister. 

On the Burma front, despite the monsoon, the Japanese had been expelled 
from Manipur State; and their whole position in Upper Burma was endangered 
by the capture of Myitkyina after a protracted struggle. Allied losses since the 
beginning of the year amounted to 40,000; 50,000 Japanese had been killed. 

Mr. Roosevelt held a war council at Honolulu. Allied forces continued to 
press the Japanese in the Pacific, where U.S. and Australian forces steadily 
proceeded with the reduction of the enemy troops holding out in New Guinea and 
U.S. aircraft maintained their offensive against Japanese bases in the Marianas 
and Marshalls. 

Enemy flying bombs continued to cause casualties and damage in London 
and in southern England. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the following of H.M. ships “in the 
invasion of France’: “Isis,” ‘‘ Quorn,” destroyers; ‘“‘ Magic,’’ “Cato,” 
“ Pylades,”’ minesweepers; “ Ganilly,’ “ Lord Wakefield,” trawlers. The U.S. 
destroyer-escort “‘ Fiske’’ was sunk by a U-boat in the Atlantic. 





tst September.—The Allies passed through Dieppe and reached Doullens and Arras. 
Sedan was entered. Compiégne was cleared and the advance proceeded 
beyond Laon, through Verdun in the region of Commercy, and South-East 


of St. Dizier. 

The Seventh Army continued its advance up the Rhone valley towards 
Lyons. On the Riviera coast progress was made North-East of Nice. 

On the Italian front, after four days’ fighting, the Eighth Army broke 
into the “ Gothic Line’ defences to a depth of from three to four miles on a 
front of twenty miles. Farther West important gains were made North 
of Florence. The Fifth Army, in considerable force, crossed the Arno. 

Allied heavy bombers from Italy attacked communications in Hungary 
and Yugoslavia. 

The airfields at Davao (Philippines) were attacked by U.S. bombers. 
Some 40 Japanese fighters and bombers were destroyed. 

At night the R.A.F. made a sharp attack upon Bremen. 

During the night light coastal forces of the Royal Navy, Royal Canadian 
Navy and Royal Netherlands Navy fought three successful actions off 
Boulogne and Calais with groups of enemy vessels. 

During the night our coastal batteries sank 11 enemy vessels which were 
trying to escape from Boulogne. 

Two enemy aircraft, believed to be the lower components of composite 
aircraft, were launched against England at night. They caused little damage 
and no casualties. 


2nd September.—In France the general advance of the Allies continued. St. Valéry- 
en-Caux, on the coast, was occupied ; Abbeville was entered ; Douai taken ; 
the Belgian border crossed North-East of Montcornet ; and further progress 
made East of Verdun. 
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The Seventh Army in the Rhone valley reached Lyons after occupying 
Vienne. French forces lent valuable assistance. In their advance along 
the Riviera U.S. troops reached the border of Monaco. 

In Rumania the Russian armies, which reached the Bulgarian frontier 
from the Danube as far as the Black Sea coast, cleared a portion of the 
northern bank of the river. 

On the Italian front the Eighth Army continued to make progress. Pisa 
was occupied by the Fifth Army. 


3rd September.—The Allies cleared Abbeville and, farther East, reached the neigh- 

bourhood of Aire. Tournai and Brussels were liberated, and other forces 
arrived in the vicinity of Charleroi. The eastward thrust, after passing 
through St. Mihiel, arrived in the region of Nancy. 

In its advance from the South of France the Seventh Army was heavily 
engaged North of Lyons. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked targets at Ludwigshafen. Seven German 
fighters were destroyed in combat ; one bomber and one fighter were lost. 

In Rumania the Russians made progress North and West of Ploésti, 
and continued to clear the northern bank of the Danube. 


4th September.—The Allies liberated Antwerp and captured Louvain, Malines 

and Alost. Lille was taken and the advance from the Somme continued. 
Progress was made North-East of St. Mihiel. 

Beyond Lyons the Seventh Army continued to make headway. French 
forces reached the outskirts of Macon. 

In Rumania the Russians, “ in co-ordination with units of the Rumanian 
Army,” liberated the town of Brasov. 

Hostilities ceased on the Finnish-Russian front. 

Good progress was made in the Adriatic sector of the Italian front, 
troops of the Eighth Army arriving within six miles of Rimini. 

In their advance into Burma from the Manipur border, British forces 
entered Sittaung on the Chindwin river. 


The R.A.F. bombed Karlsruhe at night. 


_ 5th September.—The Admiralty announced that naval aircraft operating from 
carriers had attacked over a period of several days the German battleship 
“ Admiral von Tirpitz”’ in Alten Fjord and also targets in the Hammerfest 
area: wireless stations, aerodrome hangars and gun positions. Many /its 
were obtained upon the battleship, nineteen other vessels were either destroyed 
or severely damaged, and about twenty aircraft were destroyed. H.M. frigate 
“ Bickerton ” was torpedoed and sunk ; eleven naval aircraft were lost. 


Allied forces were clearing the Brussels-Antwerp region and reached 
the southern outskirts of Ghent, Charleroi and Namur were freed. In the 
advance from the Somme the line Aire-St. Omer was reached, 

The Allied Seventh Army, advancing from the South of France, made 
progress up the valley of the Sadne. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked Karlsruhe, Stuttgart and Ludwigshafen 
in force. 
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The Russian forces made progress in their advance towards the southern 
frontier of East Prussia. 


The U.S.S.R. declared war on Bulgaria. 


In Italy the Allies made progress in both coastal sectors and also to the 
North of Florence. 


The R.A.F. bombed Hanover at night. 


6th September.—In Belgium the Allies captured Ghent. In France, Armentiéres 

and the area West of Lille as far as Merville was cleared. An advance from 
St. Omer reached Cassel. Calais was surrounded. The advance East and 
North-East of Verdun continued. 

The Seventh Army advancing from the South neared the valley of the 
Doubs. There was little contact with the retreating Germans. 

Advancing towards East Prussia the Russians captured Ostrolenka, on 
the river Narew. Further progress was made in Rumania, where Turnu 
Severin, on the Yugoslav frontier, was captured. 


Bulgaria asked the U.S.S.R. for an armistice. 
The R.A.F. bombed Hamburg at night. 


7th September.—In Belgium the Allies crossed the Albert canal ; Ypres was captured 

and the region of Roulers was reached ; an advance from Namur freed Huy 
and approached Liége. In France Allied forces closed in on Boulogne and 
Calais ; the Moselle was crossed North of Pont 4 Mousson, and other forces 
approached the river North of Metz. 

The Seventh Army, from Southern France, encountered stubborn 
resistance as it approached Besangon. French forces captured Pontarlier. 

The Russians made further progress in the region of Lomzha towards 
the southern frontier of East Prussia, and proceeded with their occupation 
of Rumania. 

The Bulgarian Government announced that it had severed 
relations with Germany. 

Heavy rain hampered Allied operations in Italy, but in the Adriatic 
sector troops of the Eighth Army reached the river Marona. 

Allied bombers from Italy attacked German communications in Yugo- 
slavia, western Rumania and Hungary. 


8th September.—Allied forces captured Dixmude and from Roulers advanced 
towards Bruges. Liége was captured. Allied advances were made between 
Namur and Liége and through the Ardennes. 

In the advance from the South of France American troops overcame 
German resistance at Besangon, and reached the river Doubs at several 
points. The French captured Beaune. 

A strong force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial objectives 
at Ludwigshafen and in the vicinity of Mainz and Frankfurt. 

Russian forces from Rumania entered Bulgaria and occupied Sumla 
and Rustchuk ; also, in collaboration with the Black Sea Fleet, the towns 
and ports of Varna and Burgas. 
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The Bulgarian Government declared war on Germany. 

Progress, against stiff resistance, was made in the Adriatic sector of the 
Italian front. The Fifth Army completed the occupation of Lucca. 

The Chinese High Command reported that the Japanese had captured 
Linting (southern Hunan). 


gth September.—Allied forces clearing the Channel coast made progress South-East 
of Dunkirk. Limbourg was occupied and the advance in the Ardennes 


continued. - 

French troops approaching Dijon reached Nuits St. Georges. 

U.S. heavy bombers, in great strength, attacked industrial targets near 
Mainz and Mannheim, at Diisseldorf and elsewhere in the Ruhr. 

The Russians continued their advance in North-East and central 
Rumania. 

The Soviet Government gave orders for hostilities against 
Bulgaria to cease on this day. 

The Italian liner ‘“‘ Rex,” 47,000 tons, was attacked by the R.A.F. in 
the northern Adriatic and left in flames. 

The R.A.F. bombed Miinchen-Gladbach at night. 


roth September.—Ostend, Nieuport and Ghent were occupied by the Allies. Heavy 
fighting occurred on the Albert canal. Progress was made North-West 
and South-East of Liége. In the Ardennes Allies forces reached Neufchateau. 


The capital city of Luxembourg was liberated. North-West of Nancy the 
advance continued. 

French forces forced the surrender of a considerable body of Germans 
at Autun. The advance of the Seventh Army from Besangon made progress 


towards Epinal. 

A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial targets at 
Stuttgart, Nuremberg and Ulm, following an early morning attack by the 
R.A.F. on the traffic centre of Miinchen-Gladbach in the Ruhr. 


Heavy fighting continued in the Adriatic sector of the Italian front. 
Progress was made by the Allies North of Florence and beyond Lucca. 


On this and the previous day, in the Andaman Sea area, the R.A.F. 
attacked and hit 14 Japanese merchant ships, two sloops and a gunboat, 
leaving many of them ablaze or beached. 


11th September.—On the coast the Allies reached Sangatte, Wissant and Blanken- 
berghe. Heavy fighting continued beyond the Albert canal. The Luxem- 
bourg-German frontier was crossed by the Allies; German resistance 
continued. to be stubborn along the Moselle ; contact was established with 
the Seventh Army advancing from southern France. French forces occupied 
Dijon. 

A very heavy attack was made by large forces of strongly.escorted U.S. 
bombers on industrial (oil) targets at Merseburg ; Lutzendorf, near Leipzig ; 
Misburg, near Hanover ; and elsewhere in central Germany. Many combats 
in ‘the air resulted in the destruction of more than 130 German fighters. 
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In their offensive towards East Prussia the Russians made progress 
near Lomzha on the river Narew. 
U.S. heavy bombers from Britain attacked industrial targets at Chemnitz 
and landed in Soviet territory. 
Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt arrived in Quebec and began 
their conference. 
General de Gaulle presided over the first meeting of the French Pro- 
visional Committee, consisting of members of almost all political parties. 
The Germans announced that seven men, including the ex-Mayor of 
Leipzig, had been tried and condemned to death for complicity in the plot 
to assassinate Hitler on 20th July. 
Carrier-borne U.S. aircraft bombed objectives in the central Philippines, 
destroying more than 200 Japanese aircraft. 
At night the R.A.F. dropped over 286,000 incendiaries and a big load 
of high explosives over Darmstadt. 
12th September.—Aircraft from H.M. carrier ‘“ Furious,’ which was escorted by 
H.M. cruiser ‘‘ Devonshire’’ and a number of destroyers, sank one enemy 
vessel and damaged three others off Stadland (Norway). 
The Germans surrendered Le Havre. Bruges was _ liberated. 
Further progress was made by Allied forces in Belgium beyond the Albert 
canal. North of Liége, Fort Eben Emael was occupied and the capture of 


Malmédy and Eupen was followed by another advance across the German 
frontier. Heavy fighting continued in the valley of the Moselle. 

French and U.S. troops made good progress northwards between Dijon 
and the Swiss border. 


A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil and other industrial 
targets in the areas of Dresden, Leipzig, Magdeburg, Brux (on the Czech 
border), Hanover and Kiel. The R.A.F. attacked oil plants at Scholven-Buer 
and Wanne-Eikel in the Ruhr. In these operations 45 German aircraft 
were shot down and.25 destroyed on the ground. 


At night the R.A.F. showered 400,000 incendiaries on Frankfurt and 
200,000 on Stuttgart. 


At night R.A.F. Coastal Command made a successful attack upon shipping 
and installations in the narrow anchorage of Den Helder (West Frisian 
islands). 


13th September.—The Allies reached the Scheldt canal and crossed the Dutch 
frontier. Progress was made in the valley of the Moselle. The presence 
in France of a U.S. Ninth Army was announced. 


In eastern France the Allied advance continued. The French occupied 
Langres, but the Seventh Army encountered stubborn resistance South of 
Belfort and near the Swiss border. 


A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked oil supplies and war 
factories at Ludwigshafen and in the regions of Leipzig, Stuttgart and Ulm. 
At least 30 German fighters were destroyed in combat and 20 on the ground. 
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Russian forces captused Lomzha on the river Narew. In southern 

Poland Krosno was captured and the Czech frontier reached. The clearing 
. of Rumania proceeded, with progress in northern Transylvania. 

Moscow announced that an armistice had been signed between 
the United Nations and Rumania. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked oil and other industrial targets 
in Silesia and southern Poland. 

At night Soviet heavy bombers carried out a successful raid on Budapest. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked three German airfields on the outskirts 
of Athens. 

At night Allied coastal forces engaged a German flotilla in the Gulf of 
Genoa, sinking a destroyer and damaging other vessels. 


14th September.—The Allies made progress in North-eastern Belgium. Maastricht 
was occupied. Obstinate resistance was encountered beyond the German 
frontier, but East of St. Vith the outer section of the Siegfried Line was 
pierced on a six-mile front. Further advances were made South of Nancy. 

The Russians captured Nowogrod on the left bank of the Narew river, 
West of Lomzha. At Warsaw they took the eastern suburb of Praga. In 
northern Transylvania, with the aid of Rumanian troops, and in central 
Rumania they made notable advances. 

On the Italian front, after heavy fighting, Canadian troops in the 
Adriatic sector crossed the river Morano and arrived within a mile of the 
Rimini airfield. 

U.S. forces made successful landings on the Palau island group (western 
Carolines) and on Morotai island in the Moluccas. 


15th September.—Aircraft of the R.A.F. Bomber Command flying from Archangel 


” 


made a surprise attack upon the German battleship ‘Admiral von Tirpitz 
in Kaa (Alten) Fjord, Norway, using 12,000-lb. bombs. 

The Allied armies, thrusting eastward from the vicinity of Belfort 
to the Scheldt estuary, entered Epinal and Nancy ; made progress East of 
St. Vith against strong defences; closed in on Aachen; and were heavily 
engaged upon the Scheldt canal. 

Coastal forces of the Royal Navy attacked an enemy convoy off the 
Dutch island of Vlieland, sinking a supply ship. 

A German attempt to occupy Hogland island in the Gulf of Finland 
was finally routed by Finnish forces assisted by Russian aircraft. 

In Italy the Eighth Army in the Adriatic sector extended its gains along 
the Morano river. The Fifth Army was heavily engaged in the Gothic Line, 
and, on the coast, captured Viareggio. 

The R.A.F. attacked three airfields near Athens, destroying seventy- 
seven aircraft on the ground, and did great damage to shipping and 
installations at Salamis. 

The conference at Quebec (see 11th September) between Mr. Winston 
Churchill and President Roosevelt ended. 
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At night Soviet heavy bombers attacked Debrecen (Hungary). 


At night a large bomber force of the R.A.F. attacked Kiel, Berlin and 
Lubeck. Eleven aircraft were lost. 


16th September.—The Allied armies made progress between Antwerp and the sea, 
and were fighting in the southern outskirts of Aachen. East of the city they 
broke into the Siegfried defences and, to the South-East, advanced into the 
Rotgenwald. In the Moselle valley a considerable advance was made East 
of Nancy. Strong opposition was encountered at the western approaches 
to the Belfort gap. In the Alps, Allied troops entered Modane. 


In the Warsaw area, North of Praga, Russian and Polish troops made 
successful attacks. The Russians and Rumanians continued their advance 
in northern Transylvania, and Soviet forces entered Sofia, capital of 
Bulgaria. 

South-East Asia Command announced that troops of the Fourteenth 
Army were operating East of the Chindwin river. 


A joint announcement by Mr. Winston Churchill and President 
Roosevelt revealed that the Quebec conference had reached decisions on all 
points “with regard to the completion of the war in Europe,” and the 
“destruction of the barbarians of the Pacific.” 


At night strong forces of the R.A.F. bombed airfields in Germany and 
Holland. 


17th September.—Allied airborne troops were landed in Holland. Ground 
forces made progress near the Belgian-Dutch frontier, and heavy fighting 
continued in Aachen. The Allied positions in the Moselle valley were 
improved, but the Germans fought hard in the Belfort gap. 


A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked German gun positions 
over a wide area of Holland in the morning. 

General Bor, commanding the Polish Home Army, reported that 
co-operation had been established with the Russian forces outside Warsaw. 


Marshal Tito reported that Yugoslav forces had captured the islands 
of Korcula, Hvar and Brac, off the Dalmatian coast, after four days’ 
stubborn fighting. 

South-East Asia Command announced that on the Tiddim road troops 
of the 5th Indian Division had reached the Manipur river; in Arakan, 
Japanese attacks South of Maungdaw had been: repulsed. 


It was officially announced that U.S. troops had landed at Angaur, the 
southernmost island of the Palau group (see 14th September). 


From this date certain relaxations were introduced in Britain with 
regard to the “ black out’ and to Home Guard and Civil Defence duties. 


18th September.—The landing of airborne troops in Holland continued. In hard 
fighting progress was made West of Antwerp and beyond Maastricht. The 
struggle in Aachen continued. To the southward the advance into Germany 
from Belgium and Luxembourg made headway, and a success was gained 
West of the Belfort gap. 
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Russian activity in the air caused a cessation of German air attacks 
upon the Poles in Warsaw. 


In Italy progress was made North of Florence and in the Adriatic 
sector, the Allied attacks having been maintained. 


Carrier-borne aircraft, escorted by units of the Eastern Fleet, made a 
successful attack upon Sigli (Sumatra). 


Russian aircraft bombed Budapest at night. 


Attacking the port of Bremerhaven at night, the R.A.F. dropped 
420,000 incendiary bombs. 


At night H.M. frigate ‘‘ Stayner”’ and light coastal forces sank three 
E-boats off the Belgian coast. 


19th September.—The advance of the Allies into Holland made rapid progress ; 
Eindhoven was captured and armoured forces reached the Nijmegen 
area, thus linking up with Allied airborne troops. South of the Scheldt 
the enemy continued to resist, but North-East of Maastricht the advance 
continued. East of Aachen fighting was in progress in the factory district 
of Stolberg. Advances were made South of Metz and North-East of 
Charmes. In Brittany all organized resistance ceased at Brest. 


The Russians captured Valga (southern Estonia) and advanced towards 
Riga from the East and South-East. Timisoara, in western Rumania, was 
captured by Russian and Rumanian forces 


Moscow announced that an armistice with Finland had been signed. 


In Italy an advance in the centre of the Allied front began to approach 
Firenzola. The Rimini airfield was occupied by troops of the Eighth Army. 


U.S. heavy bombers from Russia bombed targets in Hungary and 
Italy on their way to Italian bases. Allied aircraft from Italy attacked enemy 
communications in Yugoslavia. 


At night Soviet bombers attacked Budapest. 


At night the R.A.F. made a concentrated attack upon Rheydt and 
Manchen-Gladbach. 


20th September.—In Holland heavy fighting continued at Nijmegen, where the 
bridges were captured. The Allies made progress South of the Scheldt and 
continued their attacks beyond Aachen. Heavy engagements took place 
South of Metz and in the region of Chateau Salins. Progress was made 
North-West of Belfort. 


The railway yards at Trier were heavily bombed by U.S. aircraft in the 
late afternoon. 


U.S. naval forces bombarded Ventimiglia. 


After heavy fighting the Russians broke through the German defences 
West of Narva on the coast of the Gulf of Finland and in mid-Estonia gained 
a success North of Tartu. Progress was made, also, beyond Valga (border 
of Estonia and Latvia) and East of Riga. 


Heavy fighting continued in the Adriatic sector of the Italian front, 
Greek forces approaching Rimini. 
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21st September.—In Holland British tanks crossed the Waal at Nijmegen and 
advanced towards the airborne forces engaged at Arnhem. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked a synthetic oil plant at Ludwigshafen, 
railway yards at Mainz and Coblenz, and other targets in western Germany. 

In Estonia the Russians continued their advance towards Tallinn, and 
pressed on North-West and West of Valga. Progress was made, also, beyond 
Krosno (southern Poland) and in western Rumania. 

In Italy the Allies captured Rimini. 

At night the R.A.F. attacked Salonika. 

Manila (Philippines) was attacked by U.S. carrier-borne aircraft with 
naval escort. Two hundred and five Japanese aircraft and a floating dock 
were destroyed, eleven ships sunk and twenty-six others sunk or damaged. 
Fifteen U.S. aircraft were lost. 


22nd September.—All resistance at Boulogne ended. The advance into Holland 

towards Arnhem reached the near bank of the northern branch of the Rhine. 
East of Aachen, Stolberg was captured. U.S. forces repulsed many counter- 
attacks in the Moselle zone. On the Riviera Menton was occupied. 

U.S. heavy bombers in great force attacked targets in the Kassel area. 

The Russians captured Tallinn on the northern coast of Estonia. 
Soviet airmen sank eleven German transports in the Gulf of Finland and 
in the Baltic Sea. At night bombers attacked the ports of Piva and Paernu. 

Heavy bombers from Italy attacked targets in the Munich area, also 
railway yards at Larissa (northern Greece). 

The, Government made known the details of its scheme for the 
“re-allocation of man-power ’’ (demobilization). 


23rd September.—The Allied salient in Holland was the scene of heavy fighting, 
particularly in the region of Arnhem, where our troops were again reinforced 
by air. An advance was made East of Antwerp. Farther South, along and 
inside the German frontier, the enemy maintained a stubborn resistance. 

The Russians captured the Estonian port of Paernu on the Gulf: of 
Riga and made progress towards the eastward approaches to Riga. Six 
German ships were sunk by Russian aircraft in the Baltic. 

In Italy the Eighth Army advanced along the coastal road towards 
Ravenna and also pushed forward towards Bologna. North of Florence the 
Fifth Army secured the Futa pass. 

Allied aircraft from Italy bombed targets in the Brux region (Czech 
border), southern Austria, and enemy communications in Yugoslavia and 
Albania. 

After seven days’ fighting naval and land forces, supported by the 
Balkans Air Force, captured the Dalmatian island of Solta. 

Aircraft of the Royal Navy, in co-operation with R.A.F. Coastal 
Command, made successful attacks on German shipping off the Dutch coast 
at night. 

At night the R.A.F., in spite of bad weather, dropped over 3,500 tons 
of bombs on Neuss (Rhineland) and Miinster. Another attack damaged the 
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Dortmund-Ems canal, thereby cutting communication by water between 
the Ruhr and eastern Germany. 
24th September.—In Holland fierce fighting continued in the Arnhem area, Allied 
reinforcements being passed to the North bank of the river. Progress was 
made North-East of Antwerp. U.S. forces were heavily engaged in the 
valleys of the Moselle and the Meurthe. 
In Estonia the port of Baltiiski was captured by the Russian Baltic 
Fleet, which landed detachments ; and Russian forces made progress South- 
West and South of Tallinn. In northern Latvia and towards Riga the 
Russian advances continued. 
Allied aircraft from Italy bombed airfields near Athens, railway yards 
at Salonika, and the port of Skarmanga. 
25th September.—In Holland Allied forces gained ground to the East of the 
Eindhoven-Nijmegen salient. Progress was made by the Allies North-East 
of Nancy, South-East of Lunéville, in the area of Epinal and West of Belfort. 
U.S. heavy bombers in great force attacked the marshalling yards at 
Frankfurt, Coblenz and Ludwigshafen and other military and industrial 
targets in western Germany. 


The Russians captured the port of Hapsalu (Estonia) and continued 
their advance in northern Latvia and towards Riga. 


In Italy the Eighth Army made notable progress on the coast road from 
Rimini to Ravenna. British troops crossed the river Uso (the Rubicon). 


26th September.—In Holland Allied troops repulsed German attacks upon the 
Eindhoven-Nijmegen salient, which was broadened by advances to East 
and West. East of Nancy a German counter-attack was repulsed and the 
Allies made progress North of Epinal. 

Strong forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked the railway yards and 
steelworks at Osnabruck, the railway yards at Hamm, and industrial targets 
at Bremen. 

The Russians continued to clear the western coast of Estonia and to 
close in on Riga. 

In Italy the Eighth Army continued its advance North-West of Rimini. 
The Fifth Army encountered violent opposition in the Apennines. 

The Prime Minister arrived in London from Canada. 

Bomber Command R.A.F. attacked Karlsruhe and Frankfurt at night. 

On this and the previous night all the British Ist Airborne Division 
which could be withdrawn were brought back across the lower Rhine at 
Arnhem. 


dim September.—In Holland the Allied forces continued to broaden the Eindhoven- 
Nijmegen salient. There weré many combats in the air. Progress was made 
in northern Belgium. German counter-attacks were repulsed West of Metz 
and North-East of Lunéville. 


A large force of U.S. heavy bombers attacked railway centres and 
industrial targets at Kassel, Ludwigshafen, Cologne and Mainz. Thirty-six 
German aircraft were destroyed in combat and five on the ground. Ppt 
bombers and seven fighters were lost. 
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Allied headquarters in Italy announced that ‘‘ Land Forces Adriatic ” 
were now operating on a wide front which included Albania and the islands 
off the Yugoslav coast. Balkan Air Force was giving tactical support. 


28th September.—In Holland the Allies continued to strengthen and expand the 
Nijmegen salient in spite of German counter-attacks. Substantial advances 
against strong enemy resistance were made in the Epinal—Belfort region. 

Strong forces of U.S. heavy bombers attacked industrial objectives at 
Magdeburg, Kassel and Merseberg and the railway centre at Magdeburg, 
Thirty-six German fighters were shot down. Forty-nine bombers and twelve 
fighters were lost. 

In Italy the Fifth Army continued its advance towards Bologna from 
the South. The Eighth Army made progress against stubborn German 
resistance beyond the Rubicon. 

The Admiralty announced that in the course of operations in Far 
Eastern waters (coast of southern Burma and Sumatra) H.M. submarines 
had sunk thirty-two Japanese vessels and damaged four by torpedo or 
gun-fire. 

At night the R.A.F. bombed Brunswick. 


29th September.—On the French coast enemy resistance at Cap Gris Nez ceased 

and the long-range batteries were captured. At Calais a truce was arranged 
to allow of the evacuation of the remaining civilians. Allied forces continued 
to enlarge the Eindhoven-Nijmegen salient. Progress was made in South- 
East Luxembourg. West of Metz and North-East of Nancy German 
counter-attacks were repulsed. H\ 

Heavy rain hampered Allied operations on the Italian front. 

At night R.A.F. bombers attacked the rail centre at Karlsruhe. 


30th September.—Calais was captured. Fighting continued round the Eindhoven- 
Nijmegen salient. Some progress was made by the Allies North-East of 
Epinal. 

U.S. heavy bombers attacked rail centres at Miinster, Hamm and 
Bielefeld and an ordnance depét at Bielefeld. Ten aircraft were lost. 

The R.A.F. made an afternoon attack upon synthetic oil plants at 
Bottrop and Sterkrade (Ruhr). One bomber was lost. 

The Russians captured the island of Muhu, off the coast of Estonia. 
Fighting continued in North-East Rumania and in northern Transylvania. 
Having crossed the Danube near Turnu-Severin into Yugoslav territory, 
Soviet forces successfully engaged the Germans.. 

General Soskowski, Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Army, was 
superseded by General (Bor) Komorowski, commanding the Polish forces 
fighting in Warsaw. 

Balikpapan, the oil centre on the eastern coast of Borneo, was attacked 
by U.S. bombers. 

U.S. forces completed the occupation of Angaur island (Palau Group). 


The advance of the Allies in the West came to a halt in Holland, where the 
biggest airborne operation of the war would, if completely successful, have opened 
the way into the Ruhr from the North ; inside the German frontier farther South ; 
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and in the Moselle valley and near the Belfort gap. To have accomplished so much 
was a wonderful achievement : bad weather had prevented the full use of Allied 
air power, and the problem of supply was a stupendous one, for the French ports 
which had been liberated were in no condition for use. 

The Admiralty revealed that in the first 28 days of the invasion cross-Channel 
traffic had conveyed to France a million men, 183,500 vehicles and 650,000 tons of 
stores, despite the attacks of coastal batteries, U-boats, one-man torpedoes and 
explosive motor-boats, and the handicap of bad weather. 

Only the biggest raids of the R.A.F. on Germany have been noted, but the 
air offensive was maintained in some form night after night under very indifferent 
weather conditions. 

The Russians had inflicted great loss on the Germans in clearing them from 
Estonia. Soviet action in the Balkans caused the collapse of the German satellites, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, and Soviet forces, besides advancing to link up with 
Marshal Tito, were almost ready to administer the coup de grace to Hungary. The 
Czechs and the Slovaks were stirring. In the North the Finns, who had also 
defaulted, were pressing the retreating Germans. 

By the capture of Rimini the Allies had reached the entrance to the Italian 
plains, but obstinate enemy resistance was aided by bad weather and progress was 
very slow. The Allied landings on the Dalmatian coast gave promise of co-operation 
with the Yugoslav forces. The R.A.F. was taking heavy toll of the Germans as 
they prepared to evacuate their forces from the Agean. 

In Burma the indefatigable Fourteenth Army persevered in its advance on 
Tiddim. U.S. air and sea power in the Pacific exerted ever-increasing pressure 
upon the Japanese, our Allies now being within striking distance of the Philippines. 

Up to 4th September it was calculated that the Germans had discharged 
8,070 flying bombs at England. The bombs were now being launched from aircraft, 
the land sites being mostly captured or destroyed. Damage and casualties would 
have been much greater but for the effective defence of aircraft, barrage balloons 
and A.A. batteries. 

H.M. corvette “ Hurst Castle” and H.M.C. corvette ‘Alberni ’’ were announced 
as lost, the latter in the Atlantic; also the U.S. submarines ‘‘ Rabalo”’ and 
“Flier” and the minesweeper “ Perry.” The U.S. destroyer ‘‘ Warrington ’’ and 
several smaller vessels were sunk by a hurricane in the Atlantic. 

During the first five years of the war the casualties of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth armed forces amounted to 242,995 killed, 311,500 wounded, 290,865 
prisoners and 80,603 missing: a total of 925,963. In addition, 29,381 men of the 
Merchant Navy were killed and 4,192 interned, whilst civilian casualties (in air 
raids) were 56,195 killed and 75,897 injured, in hospital. 





CORRIGENDA 


In the May issue of the JouRNAL, “ Diary of the War,’ page 19, under date 
14th March delete second item, 2.¢., 
“South-East Asia Command .. . . Chindwin.”’ 
In the August issue, “‘ Diary of the War,” page 33, line 12, for “‘ Maaloy,’ 
minesweeper ”’ read ‘‘ ‘ Maaloy,’ m/s trawler’; and page 42, under date 31st May, 
for ‘‘ St. Catharine ’’ read ‘ St. Catherines.” 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


“ 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


February, 1944. 


The Anniversary Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 7th March, 1943. The 
Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts, and there will be an election to 
fill the vacancies on the Council. Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts, 1943, 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


COUNCIL 
Elected Members 


Brigadier J. A. Longmore, M.B.E., T.D., J.P., has been elected to the Council as 
a representative of the Territorial Army in the vacancy caused by the death of Colonel 
J. Josselyn, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D. 


The following members, having completed three years’ service, retire :— 
ROYAL NAVY 
Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Blake, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE 
Commodore H. Stockwell, C.B., D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 
ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 
Commodore The Earl Howe, C.B.E., V.D., R.N.V.R. 
REGULAR ARMY 
General Sir Robert Whigham, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 
Colonel F. D. Samuel, C.B.E., D.S.O., T.D. 
Colonel B. Abel Smith, D.S.O., M.C., T.D., A.D.C. 


In accordance with the amendment to the Bye-Laws governing the composition 
of the Council, passed at the Anniversary Meeting in March of last year, the representation 
of the Militia lapses at the forthcoming Meeting, and the number of elected Members of 
the Council will be brought up to their total by the election of an additional representative 
of the Royal Air Force. 

Ex-officio Members 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, Bart., G.C.B., D.S.O., has accepted 
the invitation of the Council to become an ex-officio Member of the Council on taking 
up the appointment of First Sea Lord and Chief of the Naval Staff. 

New Members 


The following officers joined the Institution during the period 30th November, 1943, 
up to 29th February, 1944 :— 
ROYAL NAVY 


Lieutenant A. E. Fanning, D.S.C., R.N. 

Captain A. Hamilton, D.S.O., R.I.N. 

Paymaster-Lieutenant H. J. Lock, R.N.V.R. 

Lieutenant A. R. B. Sturdee, R.N. 

Paymaster-Commander R. G. A. Jackson, O.B.E., R.A.N. 
Sub-Lieutenant T. P. Hawkins, R.N.V.R. 

Paymaster Lieutenant-Commander N. R. N. Parry, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander A, E, Coles, R,D., R,N.R, 
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Commodore J. M. Dick, V.D., R.N.V.R. 
Rear Admiral A. F. E. Palliser, C.B., D.S.C. 
Lieut. J. E. Moore, R.N. 

SEA CaDET Corps 
Lieutenant T. H. McGuffie, R.N.V.R. 


ARMY 

Major F. D. Maclean, General Staff. 
Brigadier J. A. Longmore, M.B.E., T.D., D.L. 
Major W. N. MacLeod Coppin, M.C., Royal Engineers. 
2nd Lieutenant J. B. W. Heyman, Royal Engineers. 
Lieutenant F. W. Leigh, The York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Major H. T. Mote, Royal Corps of Signals. 
Major E. W. J. Neave, M.C., Royal Engineers. 
Lieut.-Colonel D. Percy-Jones. 
Major-General H. H. Rich, C.B., Indian Army. 
Lieutenant W. B. Steeves, Royal Artillery. 
Major George Ware, Pioneer Corps. 
Captain A. P. D. Yorke, Royal Artillery. 
Colonel A. R. B. Cossart, D.S.O. 
Lieutenant F. E. Dowdeswell, The Royal Berkshire Regiment. 
Captain W. E. Watts, Pioneer Corps. 
Major J. M. Forbes, The Green Howards. 
Major R. S. Waters, O.B.E., I.A. (retired). 
Lieut.-Colonel J. E. A. Firth, Royal Artillery. 
Captain R. Manly Bircumsi!.a,, Xoyal Signals. 
Lieutenant A. B. Chadwick, M.C., late R.F.A. 
Lieut. B. J. Crosley, Royal Tank Regiment. 

Home GUARD 
Major S. J. White, M.B.E., 16th Home Guard Batn. The Essex Regiment. 
Captain R. A. Culligan, 201 (102 W.L.H.G.) A.A. Battery, R.A. 
Major J. B. Harvey, 2nd Batn. City of London Home Guard. 
Colonel C. W. D. Rowe, M.B.E., T.D. 

ARMY CADET FORCE 

Captain G. R. Smith, 7th Wilts. A.C.F. 
Major F. M. Quintrell, rst (C) Batn. The Royal Ulster Rifles. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Squadron Leader T. F. H. Hudson, R.A.F.O. 


Group Captain W. G. S. Wood, R.A.F. 
Flight-Lieutenant Wm. Lyng, R.A.F. Regiment. 
AIR TRAINING CORPS 
Flying Officer J. H. Kickerty, R.A.F.V.R. 
Flight-Lieutenant E, R, Peal, R.A.F.V.R, 


aoe 
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TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY COMPETITION, 1943 
The following awards have been made :— 
Two First Prizes of Thirty Guineas each :— 

Lieutenant-Commander G. M. Bennett, R.N. 

Major-General H. Rowan-Robinson, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The following Essays were received :— 
‘““Old Campaigner.” 
‘“‘ Be strong, be fair, be merciful.” 


‘““ And what did ye look they should compass. 
War-craft learnt in a breath ? 
Knowledge unto occasion at the first far view of death ? ”’ 


‘A halter made of silk’s a halter still.” 

“Per juvenis ad Civis.”’ 

‘War Service.” 

‘Salus populi suprema est Lex.” 

‘“‘ Be Prepared.” 

“Pro Patria Sua.” 

‘“* Youth—train and be fit.” 

‘England, sir, is a Nation which still | hope respects, and formerly adoreth 
her freedom.” 

‘“ Arma virumque cano.”’ 

“‘ It is useless to win a war unless it stays won.” 

“* A stitch in time.”’ 

““ Si vis pacem, para bellum.” 

“Go not far from the city, but be ye all prepared.” 

‘“« Prepared to Defend.” 

“In Securitate Robur.”’ 

‘« Every dog must have his day.”’ 


JOURNAL 


Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Matter which 
might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely eliminated, but there is still 
ample scope for professional articles which contain useful lessons for the present time ; 
also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic Principles, Command 
and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and Air Force history, customs 
and traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and if found 
suitable, to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service 
Department. Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by 
the written approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouRNALS. 


Such notifications should be received by the toth of the month preceding 
publication, 7.e., by roth January, April, July and October. 
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REOPENING OF THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM 


Special Exhibition 

At the request of the National Savings Committee, the Council have agreed that 
an Exhibition shall be held in the Royal United Service Museum during the ‘ Salute 
the Soldier ’’ Week, commencing the 25th March, 1944. 


For this purpose a large section of the Banqueting Hall and the centre aisle of the 
Crypt will be reopened. 

The Exhibition in the Banqueting Hall will portray the history of the British Army 
from the earliest days to the present time in the form of pictures, portraits, uniforms, 
head-dresses, arms, accoutrements, and models. Siborne’s famous model of the Battle 
of Waterloo, which was purchased by subscriptions from representative units of the Army 
and presented to the Institution, has been completely renovated, and will form a central 
feature of the Exhibition in the Banqueting Hall, as representing a decisive battle of 
the world and the downfall of the last dictator in Europe. 

The Institution’s fine set of dioramas of some of the most famous battles in our 
history will also be on show. 

The Exhibition depicting the Services of To-day, which has been showing throughout 
the War in the Theatre, will be rearranged and added to so as to represent the inter- 
dependence of the three Services on each other, especially in regard to Combined 
Operations. 


Admission 

During the ‘ Salute the Soldier ’ 
free to the public. 

If staff is available, it is the intention of the Council that, subsequently, the reconsti- 
tuted parts of the R.U.S. Museum and the Exhibition in the theatre shall remain open. 
Admission to both will then be through the turnstile at the Courtyard (Figurehead) 
Entrance. There will be no charge to members of the Allied Forces in uniform. The 
charge for admission to the general public will be 1/- ; Saturday, after noon, 6d. 


The Museum will be open daily (except Sunday) from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Members 
may obtain free vouchers for their friends by application to the Secretary. 


, 


week, the whole Special Exhibition will be open 
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i May, 1944. 


VISIT OF H.R.H. THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER 


H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., President 
of the Royal United Service Institution, visited the Institution on 29th March. 

He was received by General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Chairman of the Council; Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., 
Ix.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C., Vice-Chairman; Vice-Admiral Sir Geoffrey Blake, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., representing the Naval Members of the Council ; and Captain E. Altham, 
C.B., R.N., Secretary and Chief Executive Officer. 

Lord Kindersley, G.B.E., as President of the National Savings Committee, was also 
present. 

His Royal Highness went round “ The Soldier in History ’’ Exhibition, and signed 
the visitors’ book. : 





Vice- Presidents 

Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., has been 
elected a Vice-President of the Institution in the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Admiral Sir George Hope, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., has 
been elected a Vice-President on the expiration of the term of office of Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force The Viscount Trenchard, G.C.B., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., D.C.L., LL.D. 

Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O., has been re-elected for a 
further term of office as Vice-President. 


Chairman of the Council 
General Sir Walter M. St. G. Kirke, G.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., has been elected Chairman 
of the Council for 1944. 


Vice-Chairman of the Council 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., has been elected Vice-Chairman of the Council for 1944. 


Council 
The names of Members elected to the Council at the Anniversary Meeting will be 
found in the report of the Proceedings at the end of this Journal. 


Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Loyd, K.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., has been elected a 
Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by the resignation of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Arthur Smith, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 


New Members 
The following officers joined the Institution during the period 1st March to 17th May : 


ROYAL NAVY 
Sub-Lieutenant A. H. T. Crosthwaite, R.N.V.R. 
Rear Admiral F. C. Bradley 
Captain C. R. J. Scott, Royal Marines 
Commander K. P. M. Edwards, R.N.. 
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ARMY 
Lieut.-Colonel R. B. Lambe, Royal Artillery 
Lieut.-Colonel L. S. Davis, O.B.E., I.E.M.E. 





n 
Major K. G. Livingstone, Reconnaissance Corps a 
Captain A. J. P. Scott, rst Lothian and Border Yeomanry . 
Captain P. W. Fountain, Royal Signals : 
’ Lieutenant C. J. Coulter, Royal Engineers 
Captain F. W. Yelf, late D.C.L.I. s 
Lieutenant W. S. Stepney, Royal Army Service Corps. q 
2nd Lieutenant A. W. Goodinge, Scots Guards ‘ 
Colonel M. D. Jephson, C.B.E., T.A. 
Major S. H. Anstey, Pioneer Corps 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Loyd, K.C.B., DS.O., M.C. a 
Lientenant T. M. S. Dyer, The Buffs ; att. Equatorial Corps, Sudan Defence Force. 
Major G. N. Saunders, Pioneer Corps. p 


Captain A. D. F. O’Neill, R.A.M.C. 
Major W. E. F. Tuffill, The Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 
Major J. R. G. Walker, Royal Signals. 


HoME GUARD 
Lieutenant Ian A. T. C. Couper, 14th Bn. Middlesex Home Guard 
Lieutenant J. W. New, 1oth Surrey Home Guard (late Captain Middlesex Regi- 
ment and R.A.F.) 
Lieut.-Colonel J. Jellen, Home Guard, H.Q. London District. I 
Lieutenant J. H. Roberts, 17th Bn. Cheshire Home Guard. 
Lieutenant H. ©... Traherne, 13th Bn. Sussex Home Guard. 


Ss 
ARMY CADET FoRCE 
Lieutenant R. E. Pounds, 2nd c/Bn. The Queen’s Royal Regiment a 
2nd Lieutenant W. J. Murray Galbraith, 1, New Kilpatrick Coy., A.C.F., ij 
Dumbartonshire 
ROYAL AIR FORCE * 
Flying Officer T. A. Lloyd. nm . 
Wing Commander E. J. Howells, M.C., R.A.A.F. c 
Air TRAINING Corps” se 
Flying Officer E. Jacobi, R.A.F.V.R. r 
Trench Gascoigne Prize Essay, 1944 c 
The following subject has been selected by the Council for the Trench Gascoigne 
Prize Essay Competition (Three Services), 1943 :— C 
“The present war has emphasized the interdependence of the three Services 0 


on each other. 
Discuss how the lessons learnt to date can best be applied so that unity of purpose 
and effort can be maintained after the War.” 


Details of the Competition can be had by application to the Secretary. 
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“JOURNAL 


Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Matter which 
might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely eliminated, but there is still 
ample scope for professional articles which contain useful lessons for the present time ; 
also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic Principles, Command 
and Leadership, Morale, Staff’ Work, Naval, Military and Air Force history, customs 
and traditions. 

The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and if found 
suitable, to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service 
Department. Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by 
the written approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JoURNALS. 


Such notifications should be received by the roth of the month preceding 
publication, 7.e., by 1oth January, April, July and October. 


s 
LIBRARY 
The Library is now established at :— 
Glynllivon, 
Carnarvon, 
N. Wales. 


All communications should be addressed, and all books after loan returned to the 
Librarian, Royal United Service Institution, at Glynllivon. 


RE-OPENING OF THE MUSEUM 
Special Exhibition 

The Special Exhibition depicting “‘ The Soldier in History,’’ which was arranged 
at the special request of the National Savings Committee in connection with the London 
“Salute the Soldier ’’ week attracted over 42,000 visitors. 

The greater part of the Exhibition has been retained in the Museum, which was 
re-opened on 3rd April, 1944. The exhibits in the Theatre depicting the three Services 
in the present war have been restored. 

Entrance to both the Museum and Theatre is now by the turnstile at the 
Courtyard (Figurehead) door. No charge is made to members of the Allied Forces in 
uniform. The charge for admission to the general public is ts. 


, 


The Exhibition is open daily (except Sunday) from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Members may 
obtain free vouchers for their friends by application to the Secretary. 


Crookshank Collection 

The Secretary of State for War having transferred the trusteeship of the Crookshank 
Collection of Military Prints to the Trustees of the British Museum, it has been handed 
over to that authority, to whom all applications to see the prints should be made, 
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. August, 1944. 
Ex-officio Members of the Council 
Rear-Admiral J. W. Durnford, R.N., has accepted service as an ex-officio Member 
of the Council as Director of the Royal Naval Staff College. 
Major-General Sir James Drew, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., has succeeded Major- 
General Lord Bridgeman, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., as an ex-officio Member on taking up the 
appointment of Director-General of the Territorial Army. 


Death of former Senior Attendant Hook 


Many old Members will regret to know that the death occurred on 9th June, 1944, 
of Mr. G. W. Hook, who was a Squadron Quarter-Master Sergeant, 4th Dragoon Guards, 
and an Attendant of the R.U.S. Museum since 15th January, 1908. 


He was Senior Attendant from March, 1928, until he was awarded a pension on 
3rd July, 1937. 
He was also, for many years, Clerk to the Cavalry Journal. 


New Members 
The following officers joined the Institution during the period 17th May to 15th 


August :— 
ROYAL NAVY 


Sub-Lieutenant (A) J. O. Tupper, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant Peter Davie, R.N. 

Commander D. A. Lanford, R.N. 

Paymaster Sub-Lieutenant C. R. H. Stephen, R.N. 


ARMY 

Captain John Alderson, The Seaforth Highlanders, 3 Commando. 
Major J. V. Brewin, M.C., The Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Major G. R. Delaforce, Royal Artillery. 
Major P. A. D. Boden, M.C., The Rifle Brigade. 
Captain R. F. Peck, The Wiltshire Regiment, att. The Black Watch. 
Subaltern M. E. Scott, A.T.S. 
Major C. B. Joly, M.C., Royal Tank Regiment. 
Major W. M. Jenkins, O.B.E., Royal Artillery. 
Captain E. Roberts, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Lieut.-Colonel N. Molony, R.E.M.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel C. N. Thornton-Kemsley, M.P., Royal Artillery. 
Captain G. N. Elsworth, Royal Artillery. 
Captain L. P. Causton, M.C., late The Buffs. 
Colonel K. F. D. Gattie, D.S.O., M.C., late The South Wales Borderers and 

The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Major David A. Lee, The King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
2nd Lieutenant J. D. Makgill Crichton Maitland, Grenadier Guards. 
Colonel J. S. Davenport, M.C. 
Major C, L. C. Roberts, M.B.E., The Gloucestershire Regiment. 
Major D, B. McNeill, Royal Corps of Signals. 
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HoME GUARD 
Major W. E. Brown, 25th Middlesex Battn. Home Guard. 
Captain J. R. V. Glenway, roth Battn. Sussex Home Guard. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
Flight-Officer J. M. Scott, W.A.A.F. 
Squadron Leader C. E. Bemrose, R.A.F. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY, 1944 


The following subject has been selected by the Council for the Trench Gascoigne 
Prize Essay Competition (Three Services), 1943 :— 


“The present war has emphasized the interdependence of the three Services 
on each other. 


Discuss how the lessons learnt to date can best be applied so that unity of 
purpose and effort can be maintained after the War.” 


Details of the Competition can be had by application to the Secretary. 
The following essay has been received :— 


“ A posteriori.”’ 


LECTURES 


The following lectures have been arranged for the forthcoming Session, up to the 
end of the current year :— . 


Date. Subject. Lecturer. 
October 18th ... The U.S. Navy in the Present War ... Captain Tully Shelley, 
U.S.N. 
October 25th ... The Army Air Corps... tie .... Lieut.-General F. A. M. 
Browning, C.B., D.S.O. 
November 8th ... Coastal Command ais ids ... Air Vice-Marshal A. B. 


Elwood, C.B., D.S.C. 
November 15th... Civil Affairs in Territory under Military Brigadier P. D. W. Dunn, 


Occupation. D:S'0:, MC. 
November 22nd... Photographic Reconnaissance and Group Captain P. J. A. 
and Intelligence Riddell, R.A.F. 
December 6th ... Morale ... be bee Bis .. Brigadier E. H. A. J. 
O’Donnell, C.B.E. 
December 13th... Air Transport ... om ... ss. Air Vice-Marshal A. C. 


Collier, C.B., C.B.E, 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JoURNALS. 


Such notifications should be received by the roth of the month preceding publication, 
i.e., by toth January, April, July and October. 


Naval Members particularly are advised to keep the Institution informed of their 
latest address, as it is found that JOURNALS sent c/o The Admiralty are much delayed. 
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« LIBRARY 
The Library is now established at :— 
Glynllivon, 
Carnarvon, 
N. Wales. 


All communications should be addressed, and all books after loan returned to the 
Librarian, Royal United Service Institution, at Glynllivon. 


MUSEUM 


War Relics 

Members and others interested in the R.U.S. Museum are specially requested to keep 
a look out for relics of the present war of particular interest. So far the Museum has 
received a fair number of relics of Air interest, but very few of Naval, and practically 
none of Army interest. Small relics can be received now and will be exhibited in the 
Special Exhibition in the Theatre. It is requested that others may be notified to the 
Secretary with a view to their being preserved in a place of safety until the Museum is 
fully re-opened. 

Considerations of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a 
limited number of small articles; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum 
shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their commanders, 
officers and men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special distinction will in 
future, as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 


Special Exhibition 

A Special Exhibition depicting ‘‘ The Soldier in History ”’ has been arranged in the 
Banqueting Hall. The central aisle of the Crypt with the historical dioramas is also 
open. The Exhibition in the Theatre depicting “‘ The Services in the Present War ”’ is 
being continued. 

Entrance to both the Museum and Theatre for visitors is by the turnstile at the 
Courtyard (Figurehead) door. No charge is made to members of the Allied Forces in 
uniform. The charge for admission to the general public is ts. 


The Exhibition is open daily (except Sunday) from to a.m. to 5 p.m. Members may 
obtain free vouchers for their friends by application to the Secretary. 
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November, 1944. 


Elected Members of the Council 


Vice-Admiral Sir Algernon Willis, K.C.B., D.S.O., has been elected a Naval 
Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield, 
P.C., G.C.B., O.M., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., becoming a Vice-President. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir Norman H. Bottomley, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., has 
been elected a Royal Air Force Member of the Council in the vacancy caused by Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force Sir Edward Ellington, G.C.B., C.M.G., C.B.E., becoming a Vice- 
President. 

Representative Members 

Captain H. P. K. Oram, R.N., Director of Tactical and Staff Duties, has been 
appointed Admiralty Representative on the Council in succession to Commodore E. G. 
N. Rushbrooke, C.B.E., D.S.C., R.N., Director of Naval Intelligence. 

Ex-Officio Members 

Captain C. T. Addis, R.N., has accepted service as an ex-officio Member of the 
Council in succession to Rear-Admiral J. W. Durnford, on taking up the appointment 
of Director of the Royal Naval Staff College. 

Librarian 

The Council regret to have to record the resignation of Colonel E. L. Hughes, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., from the Librarianship of the Institution owing to ill health. He has held that 
position since 1927. 

Captain D. H. St. J. O’Connor, late 5th Royal Inniskilling Dragoon Guards, has 
been appointed temporary Librarian as from the 13th November. 

New Members 
The following officers joined the Institution during the period 15th August to 


20th November :— 
ROYAL NAVY 


Sub-Lieutenant J. Houston, R.N.V.R. 
Lieutenant-Commander J. C. A. Ingram, D.S.C., R.N. 
Commander G. Affleck-Graves, R.N. 

Sub-Lieutenant C. W. Johnston, R.N.V.R. (Sp.). 
Major J. A. Taplin, Royal Marines. 

Lieutenant (E) M. W. E. Parker, R.N. 

Commander H. G. Scott, D.S.C., R.N. 

Major P. H. B. Wall, Royal Marines. 


ARMY 
Lieutenant J. A. Bentley, Reconnaissance Regiment, R.A.C. 
Major G. S. Brodley, 8/19th Hyderabad Regiment, I.A. 
Captain H. R. D. Hill, M.B.E., The Queen’s Royal Regiment. 
Major D. Glover, The Manchester Regiment. 
Major E. McN, Cooper-Key, Irish Guards, 
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Major R. C. Hargreaves, late The Sherwood Foresters. 
Major-General H. K. Kippenberger, C.B.E., D.S.O., N.Z.E.F. 
Lieutenant R. W. Harding, The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Captain S. A. Tucker, Royal Armoured Corps. 

Captain C. A. Harrison, Royal Artillery. 

Captain J. R. Dickinson, R.E.M.E. 

Capiain G. E. F. Goring-Thomas, The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 
Captain G. C. Howarth, XX The Lancashire Fusiliers. 


HOME GUARD 
Colonel A. Keevil, M.B.E., M.C., Z Sector, Home Guard. 


AIR TRAINING CORPS 
Squadron Leader John Allan, Commanding City of Glasgow Wing, A.T.C. 


TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY, 1944 


The following essays have been received :— 
‘ Ard Labor adsum in quod.” 
‘“ Summam Imperii—Secreta Est.”’ 
‘Face Facts.” 
“ Cor unum via una.” 
‘‘ Experientia Docet.” 
‘Concordia Crescimus.”’ 


‘‘One for all and all for one.” 


“ The eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of thee: nor again 
the head to the feet, Ihave no need of you . . . . . the body 
is one and hath many members, and all the members of that one 


” 


body, being many, are one body. 


LECTURES 
The following Lectures have been arranged for 1945 :— 
Date Subject Lecturer 


January roth... Salvage of Ships and Clearance of Harbours Captain J. B. Polland, 
R.N.V.R. 


January 24th... Jungle Warfare xe oy ... Colonel J. W. Harrison. 
March 14th ... The Air Aspect of the eaaiiben in Italy Air Vice-Marshal J. H. 
and the Balkans. D’Albiac. 
Further Lectures will be notified as usual to Service Establishments and Clubs. 
All Lectures take place at 3 p.m. 


JOURNAL 


Members are invited to offer suitable contributions for the JouRNAL. Matter which 
might be of value to the enemy must, of course, be entirely eliminated, but there is still 
ample scope for professional articles which contain useful lessons for the present time ; 
also contributions of a general Service character, such as Strategic Principles, Command 
and Leadership, Morale, Staff Work, Naval, Military and Air Force -history, customs 
and traditions, 
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The Editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and if found 
suitable, to obtain permission for their publication from the appropriate Service 
Department. Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by 
the written approval of the author’s Commanding Officer. 


REQUEST FOR BAcK NUMBERS 


The Editor will be grateful for any copies of the JouRNAL for February, 1941, which 
members may have finished with, in order to meet applications for this number. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Members are particularly requested to notify any change of address which will 
affect the dispatch of their JouURNAiS. 

Such notifications should be received by the i1oth of the month preceding 
publication, i.e., by toth January, April, July and October. 


LIBRARY 


The Library has been brought back to the Institution and is in process of being 
reconstituted there. 


Applications for books to be sent out on loan will receive attention as soon as possible. 


All communications in connection with books should be sent to the Librarian, 
R.U.S.I., Whitehall, and not to Glynllivon. 


MUSEUM 
War Relics 

Members and others interested in the R.U.S. Museum are specially requested to keep 
a look out for relics of the present war of particular interest. So far the Museum has 
received a fair number of relics of Air interest, but very few of Naval, and practically 
none of Army interest. Small relics can be received now and will be exhibited in the 
Special Exhibition in the Theatre. It is requested that others may be notified to the 
Secretary with a view to their being preserved in a place of safety until the Museum is 
fully re-opened. 

Considerations of space will inevitably preclude the acceptance of more than a 
limited number of small articles; but the Council desire to ensure that the Museum 
shall continue to represent the greatest achievements of the Services, their commanders, 
officers and men, throughout the ages. Personal relics of special distinction will in 
future, as in the past, be particularly acceptable. 


Special Exhibition 

A Special Exhibition depicting “‘ The Soldier in History ” has been arranged in the 
Banqueting Hall. The central aisle of the Crypt with the historical dioramas is also 
open. The Exhibition in the Theatre depicting ‘‘ The Services in the Present War ”’ is 
being continued. _ 

Entrance to both the Museum and Theatre for visitors is by the turnstile at the 
Courtyard (Figurehead) door. No charge is made to members of the Allied Forces in 
uniform. The charge for admission to the general public is Is. 


The Exhibition is open daily (except Sunday) from 10 a.m. to5 p.m. Members may 
obtain free vouchers for their friends by application to the Secretary. 
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